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THE  PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL 
REVIEW 

Volume  X.  July,  1912.  Number  3. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  SOCIAL  QUESTION. 

By  the  “Social  Question”  we  mean  those  “scattering  prob- 
lems”, such  as  “the  family,  philanthropy,  industrial  life, 
racial  divisions  and  collisions”,  which  grow  out  of  the  re- 
lations of  men  to  each  other.  The  inquiry,  then,  before  us 
is,  What  is  the  duty  of  the  church  with  regard  to  this  group 
of  questions  ? 

Few  subjects  could  be  more  important,  and  certainly  none 
could  be  more  pertinent.  Prof.  Stein  has  remarked1  that 
as  the  fifteenth  century  had  for  its  task  the  renaissance  of 
art,  and  the  sixteenth  century  the  reformation  of  religion, 
and  the  seventeenth  century  the  development  of  science,  and 
the  eighteenth  century  the  promotion  of  democracy;  so  the 
task  of  the  twentieth  century  is  to  be  the  reformation  and 
reconstruction  of  the  social  world.  “A  new  renaissance,” 
he  says,  “must  break  upon  the  modern  world,  a deliverance 
from  the  gloom  of  pessimism,  which  is  the  symptom  of 
an  overworked  and  weary  period;  a transformation  of  the 
instincts  of  social  evolution  into  rational  laws ; a quickening 
of  the  glad  and  confident  service  of  the  social  world  as  it 
is  and  as  it  is  to  be”.  Such  a prophecy  Prof.  Francis  Green- 
wood Peabody  pronounces2  “too  restricted  to  cover  the 
infinitely  varied  life  of  the  twentieth  century”.  “Other 
problems”,  he  rightly  says,  “are  pressing  besides  that  of 
social  redemption.”  ‘Art  seems  likely  to  receive  fresh  at- 
tention. Religion  is  more  widely  applied  than  it  was. 
Democracy  must  be  redeemed  by  more  democracy.’ 

“Yet  even  if  one  may  hesitate  to  prophesy  about  a cen- 

1 Die  sozialc  Frage  im  Lichte  der  Philosophic  1897,  p.  773. 

2 The  Approach  to  the  Social  Question,  p.  1. 
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tury,  he  can  hardly  be  mistaken  as  to  his  own  generation  and 
time.”  The  problems  of  the  social  world  are  undoubtedly 
the  problems  of  to-day.  Social  unrest  is  the  fact  of  con- 
temporary life.  No  institution  of  society — the  family,  the 
state,  or  the  church — is  too  stable  or  too  sacred  to  be  as- 
sailed. “The  growth  of  the  great  industry  with  its  combi- 
nations of  capital  and  its  organizations  of  labor,  the  un- 
precedented accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few, 
and  the  equally  unprecedented  increase  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  many, — these,  and  many  other  signs  of  the 
times,  point  to  new  social  adjustments,  and  awaken  a new 
social  spirit.”  It  is  the  age  of  the  Social  Question.  Art,  if 
it  is  to  flourish,  must  minister  to  the  masses.  Religion,  that 
it  may  appeal  to  them,  preaches  the  redemption  of  society 
at  least  as  earnestly  as  that  of  the  individual.  “Democ- 
racy, having  won  its  political  victory,  has  now  before  it  a 
further  conflict  with  feudalism,  paternalism,  and  privilege, 
entrenched  in  their  industrial  strongholds.”  In  a word, 
all  the  questions  of  the  day  seem  to  be  summed  up  in  the 
Social  Question.  What  inquiry,  therefore,  could  be  more 
pertinent  than  that  as  to  the  church’s  relation  to  it?  Loy- 
alty to  Christ  demands  an  answer.  He,  because  “Lord  of 
all”,  must  inspire  and  guide  and  develop  and  glorify  the 
new  and  all-dominating  social  spirit. 

What,  then,  precisely  is  the  inquiry  ? It  is  not  a question 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  individual  Christian  to  social 
problems.  The  sphere  of  the  church  and  that  of  the  in- 
dividual Christian  are  not  identical.  The  Christian  belongs 
to  the  world  as  well  as  to  the  church.  God  has  put  him  in 
the  world.  Christ  expressly  refrains  from  praying  that  he 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  world  (John  xvii:i5).  The  Holy 
Spirit,  speaking  by  Paul,  teaches  that  he  must  live  in  in- 
tercourse with  the  world  (I  Cor.  v:io),  and  should  ‘shine 
as  a light  in  the  world’  (Phil,  ii  115).  He  is  a member  of 
the  family,  of  the  state,  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
school,  of  the  business  community,  of  the  art  circle,  of 
the  scientific  association,  etc.  Hence,  to  these  he  does  and 
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must  sustain  relations  and  owe  duties.  He  is  so  placed  that 
he  can  not  help  it.  Nay:  just  because  he  is  a Christian, 
he  ought  not  to  try  to  help  it.  Christ’s  kingdom  means 
his  dominion  in  all  spheres  and  over  all  relationships.  He 
“shall  reign  until  he  has  put  all  things  under  his  feet” 
(i  Cor.  xv:27).  “Every  thought  even  must  be  brought 
into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  him”  (2  Cor.  x:5). 
Therefore,  his  followers  must  live  in  the  world  and  come 
into  relation  to  its  interests  and  take  part  in  its  business  that 
Christ  may  be  recognized  as  “Lord  of  all".  It  is  for  a mis- 
sion which  is  as  broad  and  as  comprehensive  as  the  world 
that  he  has  called  them  out  of  the  world.  Nor,  again, 
is  the  inquiry  whether  the  church  ought  to  be  interested 
in  the  Social  Question.  The  church  herself  belongs  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  As  truly  as  the  family,  as  the  nation,  as 
the  individual  Christian,  is  she  a part  of  it.  Beyond  this, 
she  is  God’s  chosen  and  appointed  and  specially  fitted  in- 
strument for  introducing  that  ideal  order  of  things  in 
which  the  kingdom  is  to  express  itself.  Christ  has  been 
made  “head  over  all  things”  to  her  that  through  her  all 
may  bow  at  his  name.  For  the  church,  therefore,  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  great  questions  which  concern  society  is 
inconceivable.  Her  mission  is  the  redemption  of  society. 
The  kingdoms  of  this  world  she  must  transform  into  the 
kingdom  of  her  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.  She  could  lose 
interest  in  the  social  question,  therefore,  only  by  becoming 
untrue  to  her  mission  and  so  to  her  Head.  To  save  society 
for  Christ  is  the  church’s  work. 

Hoiv,  then,  should  she  do  this?  This  is  the  question  be- 
fore us.  With  respect  to  it  there  are  three  parties : 

1.  Many  have  for  some  time  held,  and  many  more  are 
coming  to  hold,  that  the  church  ought  herself,  as  an  in- 
stitution, to  undertake  to  solve  the  social  problem.  It  is 
so,  and  only  so,  that  she  can  fulfil  her  own  great  mission. 
Indeed,  this  is  her  mission.  Hence,  she  should  preach  so- 
ciology rather  than  theology.  She  should  turn  her  preach- 
ing stations  into  social  settlements.  She  should  go  into  and 
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should  control  politics.  She  should  initiate  and  lead  reform 
movements.  She  should  connect  with  and  direct  every  effort 
being  made  for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  Thus  Rau- 
schenbusch  says  :3  “The  ministry,  in  particular,  must  apply 
the  teaching  function  of  the  pulpit  to  the  pressing  questions 
of  public  morality.  * * They  must  lift  the  social  questions 
to  a religious  level  by  faith  and  spiritual  insight.”  Thus 
Macfarland  in  a lecture  delivered  before  the  Yale  Divinity 
School,  after  referring  to  what  he  calls  “the  great  gospel  of 
Socialism”  and  “the  great  gospel  of  Labor”  and  “the  gospel 
of  Anti-Tuberculosis”  and  “the  gospel  of  the  Fraternal  Or- 
ders” gives  it  as  his  thesis4  “that  the  minister  is  to  become 
the  minister,  the  guide,  the  director  of  all  these  great 
movements  of  mankind”.  Thus  Reginald  Campbell  writes 
a book  as  earnest  as  it  is  revolutionary,5  in  which  he  would 
have  the  church  openly  avow  socialism  and  be  the  leader  in 
a world-wide  socialistic  campaign.  In  a word,  there  is  a 
marked  and  a growing  tendency  to  have  the  church  as  an 
institution  deal  directly  with  the  social  question.  Social  re- 
demption, which  now  means  social  reconstruction,  is  her 
mission. 

II.  Another  party  takes  the  same  position,  but  does  not  do 
so  on  the  ground  that  the  normal  mission  of  the  church  is 
social  and  secular.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  freely  admitted 
that  the  true  mission  of  the  church  is  individual  and  re- 
ligious. We  are,  however,  at  a crisis.  The  times  are  out  of 
joint.  The  emergency  demands  the  extraordinary.  So- 
ciety is  so  corrupt  that  it  is  disintegrating.  We  may  not, 
therefore,  stand  on  proprieties  and  contend  for  special 
spheres  of  action.  The  ship  is  going  down;  and  we  must 
turn  to — crew,  passengers,  officers,  pilot,  all, — and  man  the 
pumps.  It  is  not  our  work,  but  the  exigency  demands  it. 
And  there  is  a further  reason  why  we  should  do  so.  It  is 
only  as  the  church  addresses  herself  directly  to  the  social 

3 Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis,  p.  412. 

4 The  Part  and  Place  of  the  Church  and  the  Ministry  in  the  Realisa- 
tion of  Democracy,  p.  21. 

6 Christianity  and  the  Social  Order. 
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question  and  so  takes  the  lead  in  social  reconstruction  that 
she  can  command  respect  for  her  own  work.  The  social 
crisis  is  so  pressing  as  to  be  all-absorbing.  Hence,  the 
church  as  an  institution  must  grapple  with  it  or  the  masses 
will  give  her,  as  they  are  giving  her,  the  cold  shoulder. 
If  men  are  to  heed  her  demand  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
individual,  they  must  recognize  her  leadership  in  what  is 
just  now  of  supreme  importance,  and  that  is  the  struggle  for 
civic  righteousness  and  social  betterment.  When  the  masses 
are  being  crushed  by  the  classes  it  is  only  as  you  take  sides 
with  the  former  that  you  can  get  them  to  listen  to  exhorta- 
tions to  industry  and  thrift,  not  to  speak  of  consecration 
to  Christ. 

III.  A third  position  differs  radically  from  both  of  these. 
As  regards  the  first,  it  denies  that  the  mission  of  the  church 
is  fundamentally  or  even  chiefly  social.  It  is  primarily  and 
characteristically  individual,  and  it  is  above  all  religious.  It 
contemplates  saving  men  from  sin  rather  than  society  from 
poverty,  making  them  “new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus” 
rather  than  surrounding  them  with  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation and  culture.  It  holds  that  it  is  thus,  and  only  thus, 
that  the  church  can  do  her  work  in  the  world  and  for  the 
kingdom  of  God.  It  maintains,  too,  and  as  regards  the 
second  position,  that  the  more  acute  may  be  the  social  crisis, 
so  much  the  more  should  the  church  devote  herself  to  her 
own  special  and  spiritual  mission  to  individuals.  It  is  thus 
that  she  will  best  meet  the  crisis  and  redeem  society  and 
bring  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  for  this  third  view  that  we  hold  a brief,  and  we 
do  so  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  transcendant  importance  of  the  religious.  It  is 
so  in  itself.  Art  expresses  our  taste  for  the  beautiful. 
Science  systematizes  our  knowledge  of  facts.  Philosophy 
gives  our  conception  of  truth.  Morality  reveals  our  ap- 
preciation of  law.  Religion  realizes  cur  consciousness  of 
God.  By  as  much,  therefore,  as  all  other  objects  or  in- 
terests are  nothing  and  less  than  nothing  in  comparison  with 
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him,  ‘by  whom  and  for  whom  all  things  were  created, 
and  who  is  before  all  things,  and  by  whom  all  things  con- 
sist’, by  so  much  must  religion,  just  because  of  what  it  is, 
transcend  all  else. 

This  is  so,  again,  because  of  the  relation  of  religion  to 
the  secular.  Not  only  does  it  transcend  all  else:  all  else 
depends  on  it.  Art  need  not  be  religious;  for  the  world  is 
full  of  beauty : but  the  highest  art  must  be  religious ; for 
all  the  beauty  of  the  world  vanishes  before  that  of  the  holi- 
ness of  God.  Science  need  not  be  religious ; for  religion  em- 
braces only  one  sphere  of  facts : but  the  most  profound 
science  must  include  religion;  for  God  is  the  fact  of  facts. 
Philosophy  need  not  be  religious;  for  truth  is  of  many 
kinds : but  philosophy  to  be  adequate  must  be  religious ; 
for  God  is  the  truth  of  truth.  Morality  can  exist  apart 
from  religion;  for  all  atheists  are  not  immoral:  but  aside 
from  religion,  morality  can  be  neither  completed  nor  justi- 
fied; for  he  who  ignores  God  can  not  do  his  whole  or  his 
chief  duty,  neither  can  he  explain  why  there  should  be 
such  a thing  as  duty.  Nor  is  this  all.  If  art  is  to  rise,  nay 
if  it  is  even  to  continue  art,  it  must  become  the  devotee  of 
religion : purely  secular  art  soon  shows  a tendency  to  de- 
teriorate. If  science  is  to  progress,  nay,  if  it  is  even  to 
abide,  it  must  be  the  handmaid  of  religion : the  science 
of  this  world  alone  is  ere  long  so  arrogant  that  it  can 
not  be  trusted.  If  philosophy  is  to  develop,  nay,  if  it  is  not 
to  go  back,  it  must  take  counsel  of  religion:  the  history 
of  human  thought  teaches  nothing  more  clearly  than  that 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  passes  away.  If  morality  is  to 
strengthen,  nay,  if  it  is  even  to  maintain  itself,  it  must  be 
the  servant  of  religion : the  mere  sense  of  obligation, 
though  based  on  the  idea  of  self-realization,  is  not  strong 
enough  to  bind  us  to  duty  that  happens  to  be  irksome,  and 
it  certainly  is  not  winning  enough  to  make  us  delight  in  it. 
In  a word,  if  art  or  science  or  philosophy  or  morality  or 
other  great  human  interests  are  to  hold  their  own,  art 
must  find  its  supreme  model  in  the  beauty  of  the  Lord, 
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science  must  find  its  ultimate  object  in  the  fact  of  the  Lord, 
philosophy  must  find  its  final  conception  in  the  truth  of  the 
Lord,  morality  must  find  its  norm  and  reason  in  the  law 
of  the  Lord.  That  is,  all  right  human  interests  must  find 
their  life  in  religion.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it 
could  not  be  otherwise. 

All  this  is  true  to-day  as  never  before.  The  need  of 
the  age  is  a revival  of  religion.  This  is  its  need,  not  only 
that  individual  men  and  women  may  be  saved  from  sin, 
but  also  that  the  great  interests  of  humanity  may  not  go 
backward.  As  to  these  we  are  at  a crisis,  and  there  has  been 
none  greater.  Art  counts  her  devotees  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  some  of  them  are  artists  indeed : but  while 
the  works  of  the  old  masters  are  diligently  studied  and  often 
wonderfully  reproduced,  there  are  no  creations  like  the 
Madonnas  of  Raphael  and  the  cathedrals  of  mediaeval 
Europe;  and  the  reason  is  that  we  wait  for  the  outpouring 
of  that  spirit  of  religion  which  caused  the  painters  and 
architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  feel  that  they  wrought 
under  the  eye  and  with  the  inspiration  of  the  All-glorious 
One  himself.  Science  has  her  investigators  in  almost  every 
village,  and  she  conducts  her  researches  with  instruments  of 
precision  hitherto  unrivalled  and  even  unconceived : but 
while  she  explores  the  poles  of  the  earth  and  uncovers  the 
depths  of  the  oceans  and  resolves  the  mysteries  of  the 
stars  and  discovers  how  to  utilize  for  human  interests  one 
after  another  of  nature’s  forces,  she  is  failing  more  and 
more  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  universe,  and  so  is  missing 
the  real  worth  of  her  achievements;  and  the  reason  is  that 
we  wait  for  such  a baptism  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  shall 
constrain  us  to  see  and  to  adore  Him  in  all  his  works.  Phil- 
osophy never  numbered  so  many  students  as  now,  and  they 
are  not  deficient  either  in  industry  or  in  logical  acumen : 
but  while  each  one  of  them  is  ready  with  an  answer  to 
Pilate’s  old  question,  “What  is  truth?”  these  answers  lack 
characteristically  any  grasp  of  absolute  truth;  and  the 
reason  is  that  those  who  make  them  have  yet  to  be  taught 
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by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth  himself.  Morality  is  more  and 
more  becoming  the  message  of  the  pulpit,  and  we  have  so- 
cieties distinctly  for  ethical  culture : but  while  in  the  busi- 
ness and  the  industrial  world  we  are  in  the  midst  of  what 
is  being  called  an  ethical  reformation,  our  efforts  seem  to  be 
as  powerless  to  touch  men’s  hearts  and  so  to  affect  them- 
selves as  mere  legislative  enactments  and  changes  of  en- 
vironment simply  must  always  be;  and  the  reason  is  that 
even  the  churches  are  fast  forgetting  that  to  grow  like 
God  one  must  be  born  of  Him.  In  a word,  if  our  age, 
the  most  splendid  that  the  world  has  seen  as  regards  ma- 
terial progress,  is  not  to  be  intoxicated  and  debauched  by 
pride  in  its  own  achievements,  we  must  realize  God : we 
must  lose  our  paralyzing  consciousness  of  self  in  apprecia- 
tion of  his  glory,  his  power,  his  justice,  his  grace:  that  is, 
religion  is  the  supreme  demand  of  the  hour. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ?  He 
is  “the  way,  the  truth,  the  life”  (John  xiv:6).  ‘His  is  the 
only  name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we 
must  be  saved’.  His  truth  and  life  are  to  all  other  religions 
what  religion  in  general  is  to  all  other  right  human  interests, 
and  that  is  their  Saviour.  You  see  the  point.  The  church, 
which  is  “the  pillar  and  ground”  of  this  truth,  ought  to  give 
herself  wholly  to  its  proclamation  and  application.  Its  tran- 
scendant  importance  to  society  makes  this  the  only  rational 
interpretation  of  the  church’s  relation  to  the  Social  Ques- 
tion. The  most  extreme  social  distress  does  but  emphasize 
society’s  need  of  the  Gospel. 

2.  Our  contention  is  true  because  of  the  demand  laid  on 
the  church  if  she  is  to  realize  this  which  we  may  call  the 
spiritual  conception  of  her  mission.  This  demand  is  so  ex- 
acting that  she  can  have  neither  time  nor  energy  for  any- 
thing else. 

It  is  so  in  view  of  the  preparation  which  such  a mission 
necessitates.  From  one  point  of  view  the  Gospel  is  a very 
simple  thing.  It  is  just  “the  old  old  story  of  Jesus  and  his 
love”.  From  another  point  of  view  it  is  quite  different 
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That  old  old  story  is  “the  mystery  into  which  the  angels 
desire  to  look”,  and  in  that  Jesus  whom  even  the  little  child 
can  love  are  “hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge”. As  the  great  Apostle  writes,  he  is  “the  gift  that 
never  can  be  told  through”.  Can,  then,  even  such  an  apostle 
afford  to  know  anything  else  “save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified”?  For  another  reason  is  this  so.  Christ  is  no 
less  comprehensive  than  great.  He  touches  the  world  on  all 
sides.  No  human  interest  is  without  relation  to  Him. 
Therefore,  “Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  is  not  the 
sum  of  the  preacher’s  message.  Or  rather,  it  is  this  only 
when  it  is  conceived  to  mean  not  merely,  Come  to  Jesus 
as  your  Saviour  from  sin,  but  Come  to  Him  as  your  Lord 
in  the  home,  in  the  work-shop,  in  the  study,  in  the  senate- 
chamber,  in  every  legitimate  sphere  of  human  life.  Now, 
to  preach  this  adequately  demands  preparation  as  exclusive 
as  it  must  be  exacting.  If,  for  example,  we  would  know 
how  Christ’s  Gospel  ought  to  control  social  life,  it  will  be 
the  Gospel  rather  than  sociology  that  we  should  consider. 
Suppose  that  our  medical  men  were  to  discover  a remedy 
which  was  a panacea.  It  would  be  to  the  study  of  it  itself 
that  they  would  give  their  days  and  nights.  They  would 
cease  tabulating  statistics  as  to  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis. 
They  would  no  longer  inquire  what  conditions  were  most 
favorable  to  the  development  of  typhoid  germs.  They 
would  devote  their  attention  wholly  to  the  panacea;  to 
what  it  was,  to  what  it  could  do,  to  how  it  could  best  be 
used.  All  other  questions  would  be  subordinate.  All  other 
questions  would  be  asked  only  as  they  might  throw  light 
on  the  supreme  inquiry.  The  very  comprehensiveness 
of  its  reference  would  make  it  supreme.  It  is  thus 
in  the  case  of  the  Gospel.  Because  its  “leaves  are  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations”,  because  its  end  is  not  only 
saved  individuals  but  a redeemed  race,  because  its  salva- 
tion is  to  embrace  the  whole  man  with  all  his  right  in- 
terests— in  a word,  because  its  aim  is  so  comprehensive  as 
well  as  its  subject  so  great,  it  must  demand  of  the  institute 
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put  in  trust  with  it,  and,  hence,  of  her  ministers,  a prepara- 
tion which  shall  require  the  concentration  of  their  best  ener- 
gies on  it  and  on  it  alone.  It  is  just  because  the  Gospel  is 
for  society  as  such  and  not  for  individuals  only  that  it 
rather  than  society  should  be  the  object  of  the  church’s 
study  and  endeavor. 

This  is  so  again  because  of  the  opposition  to  the  Gospel. 
We  would  reason  thus  in  like  cases.  When  all  the  forces  of 
the  enemy  are  massed  against  the  citadel,  it  is  for  this  itself 
that  the  army  of  the  faithful  must  contend.  It  will  make  no 
difference  that  they  can  do  much  else.  It  will  make  no  dif- 
ference that  there  is  much  else  that  needs  to  be  done.  It 
will  make  no  difference  that  there  is  much  else  that  under 
other  conditions  ought  to  be  done.  The  whole  territory  of 
the  enemy  may  invite  and  may  seem  even  to  demand  at- 
tack. But  the  invitation  may  not  be  heeded.  The  demand 
may  not  be  believed.  We  must  rally  for  the  defence  of 
the  citadel,  and  for  this  alone.  If  it  be  lost,  all  is  lost; 
and  this  would  be  so,  though  all  else  were  gained. 

Now,  the  opposition  to  Christianity  has  always  been 
against  her  very  citadel.  Rome  would  have  made  her  a 
“religio  licita”  and  would  have  given  Christ  an  honorable 
place  in  her  pantheon  but  for  Christianity’s  claim  to  ex- 
clusiveness, and  Rome’s  course  was  typical  of  all  subse- 
quent opposition  to  our  faith.  The  world  has  not  ob- 
jected often  to  our  ethics.  On  the  contrary,  even  when 
denying  Christ’s  deity  it  lauds  Him  as  the  teacher  of  the 
purest  and  highest  morality.  It  appreciates  in  particular  the 
love  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament;  and  even  when  it 
ventures  to  doubt  the  historicity  of  our  Lord,  it  affirms  the 
reality  and  praises  the  beauty  of  his  spirit.  What  the  world 
has  not  been  able  to  tolerate  is  Christianity’s  claim  that 
there  is  ‘none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved  but  the  name  of  Jesus’  (Acts 
iv:i2). 

This,  however,  is  the  citadel  of  Christianity.  Our  faith 
is  powerful  because  it  is  exclusive  and  so  far  as  its  ex- 
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elusiveness  is  accepted.  This  may  seem  to  be  a hard  and 
a narrow  doctrine,  but  is  it  not  true?  Let  Christianity  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  religions  of  the  world ; and  though 
it  be  held  to  be  the  best  of  them,  it  can  have  no  higher 
authority  than  the  world  chooses  to  give  to  it.  Of  this 
world,  the  world  must  have  the  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
it.  If,  therefore,  it  is  to  speak  with  authority  that  none 
may  gainsay  or  resist,  it  must  speak  from  heaven,  not 
from  earth;  it  must  be  supernatural,  not  natural.  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  supernatural,  it  must  by  the  necessity  of  the  case 
stand  alone.  If,  consequently,  it  professes  to  be  a way  of 
salvation,  it  must  be  the  only  way.  That  is,  Christi- 
anity’s claim  to  exclusiveness  is  the  result  of  her  claim  to 
supernaturalness.  Where  you  have  the  latter  you  must  have 
the  former,  and  so  to  yield  the  former  is  virtually  to  give 
up  the  latter.  A supernatural  plan  of  salvation  would  be 
an  absurdity  and  so  an  impossibility,  if  it  were  not  exclusive. 
If  Confucius  or  Buddha  or  Mohammed  or  modern  science 
or  twentieth  century  ethical  culture  or  present-day  sociology 
could  save,  God  could  not  and  would  not  have  given  his  Son 
to  die  for  sinners.  Hence,  there  must  be  another  and  ur- 
gent demand  on  the  church  to  devote  herself  solely  to  mak- 
ing known  the  Gospel.  It  arises  not  simply,  as  we  have  seen, 
because  of  the  greatness  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
Gospel  and  because  of  the  consequent  demand  for  broad  and 
continuous  preparation  if  it  is  to  be  presented  adequately; 
it  arises  even  more  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  very  strong- 
hold of  the  Gospel’s  claim,  its  exclusiveness,  that  the  world 
opposes. 

Now  both  of  these  considerations  are  strengthened  by  the 
existing  crisis.  Christ  was  never  so  great  as  He  is  to-day. 
That  is,  He  never  appeared  so  great.  The  creator  and  gov- 
ernor of  all  the  worlds,  science,  in  magnifying  the  universe 
far  beyond  all  previous  conception  must  to  the  same  degree 
have  magnified  Him.  Nor  may  we  say  that  this  is  a 
reason  why  we  should  study  science  that  she  may  further 
interpret  Christ  rather  than  a reason  why  we  should  study 
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Christ  that  He  may  interpret  science.  The  latter  alterna- 
tive is  the  true  one.  The  Creator  is  so  revealed  by  his 
works  that  we  are  without  excuse  if  we  do  not  acknowledge 
Him;  but,  darkened  as  are  our  eyes  by  sin,  we  can  not  now 
understand  either  Him  or  his  works  save  in  the  light  of  those 
Scriptures  which,  as  He  said,  “testify  of  Him”.  We  would 
not  minimize  the  general  revelation  of  nature : we  would 
only  insist  that  special  revelation  would  not  have  been  given, 
were  not  general  revelation  to  be  interpreted  by  it.  You 
would  not  write  a supplementary  letter,  unless  you  meant 
that  what  you  had  said  before  was  to  be  understood  in  the 
light  of  it. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  as  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  Christ 
and  his  religion.  It  is  precisely  this  aspect  of  Christianity 
which  the  best  philosophy  of  our  day,  the  only  philosophy 
worthy  of  the  name,  emphasizes  and  must  emphasize.  The 
principle  of  unity  which  from  the  first  she  has  sought  she 
insists  on  now  as  never  before.  In  doing  so,  however,  must 
she  not,  with  all  her  authority,  call  the  world,  and  much 
more  the  church,  to  the  exclusive  study  of  the  Lord  of  both, 
inasmuch  as  in  Him  “are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge”  and  in  Him  are  summed  up  all  things? 
That  comprehensive  principle  which  philosophy  makes  her 
sole  quest  is  to  be  found  in  Christ  alone. 

It  is  the  same  as  regards  the  opposition  of  our  age  to 
the  Gospel.  As  perhaps  never  before,  this  is  directed  against 
the  citadel  of  our  faith.  If  the  exclusiveness  of  Christianity 
condemned  it,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  first  century,  the 
reason  for  this  exclusiveness,  the  supernaturalness  of  our  re- 
ligion, is  the  bete  noire  of  the  twentieth  century.  God  is  not 
denied,  but  He  is  identified  with  humanity,  with  the  world. 
Thus  nature  is  enthroned  “Lord  of  all”.  Hence,  atone- 
ment and  regeneration  and  all  the  precious  truths  connected 
with  them  are  ridiculed  when  they  are  not  forgotten ; and  in- 
stead we  may  hear  what,  as  has  been  remarked,  Macfar- 
land  calls  “the  great  gospel  of  Labor  and  the  great  gospel 
of  Socialism  and  the  gospel  of  Anti-Tuberculosis  and  the 
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gospel  of  the  Fraternal  Orders”.  Does  not  such  a condition 
of  fatal  blindness  on  the  part  of  the  world  call  on  the 
church  to  give  herself  with  absolute  singleness  of  purpose 
to  proclaiming  “Christ  crucified,  the  wisdom  and  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation”?  Not  only  has  she  been  put  in  trust 
with  this  only  Gospel,  but  it  is  to  its  very  spirit  that  the 
spirit  of  our  day  is  most  opposed. 

3.  The  argument  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
church  is  disqualified  for  what  is  called  social  service. 

By  the  complexity  and  consequent  difficulty  of  it.  Social 
service  presupposes  both  exact  and  varied  knowledge.  With- 
out this  it  is  labor  thrown  away;  for  it  is  likely  to  miss 
the  mark.  Nay,  it  is  worse;  for  it  is  likely  to  be  as  poison 
rather  than  medicine,  as  the  wrong  medicine  which,  however 
good  the  intention  with  which  it  is  given,  is  often  more 
harmful  than  poison.  We  all  know,  that  paupers  ought  to 
be  relieved;  that  they  ought  to  be  relieved  in  a way  that 
will  not  pauperize  them  further;  that  if  this  is  to  be  done, 
they  must  be  required  to  work  and  must  be  made  self- 
respecting.  But  how  are  these  principles,  which  the  Bible 
teaches,  though  sociologists  seem  often  to  forget  that — 
how  are  these  principles  to  be  applied?  They  are  an  indis- 
pensable and  the  most  important  factor  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  pauperism  as  distinguished  from  that  of  temp- 
orary poverty,  with  which,  for  special  reasons  that  may  not 
here  be  set  forth,  the  church  of  both  dispensations 
has  been  charged;  but  by  themselves  they  can  never 
abolish  pauperism.  Charity  may  be  Christian  and  yet  may 
be  misdirected;  and  if  it  is  not  to  be  misdirected,  there 
must  be  exact  and  varied  knowledge  of  physical,  economic 
and  social,  as  well  as  of  religious  conditions  and  pre-suppo- 
sitions. 

Take  the  labor  question.  We  all  know,  that  work  is  hon- 
orable ; that  “the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire” ; that  he  has 
the  right  to  strike  for  such  hire  as  he  thinks  that  his  toil  and 
skill  deserve ; and  that  he  has  the  further  right  so  to  organ- 
ize as  to  make  his  strike  effective.  These,  too,  are  biblical 
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principles.  It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  whether  they 
would  have  become  generally  recognized,  had  they  not  been 
at  least  implied  in  the  Bible.  But  while  they  are  the  condi- 
tions of  the  solution  of  the  problem,  they  do  not  solve 
it.  They  do  not  tell  us  when  work  is  so  exhausting  as  to  be 
degrading,  how  much  in  a given  case  is  the  hire  of  which  the 
laborer  is  worthy,  how  far  he  is  justified  in  disregarding 
public  interests  when  he  strikes,  to  what  degree  his  unions 
may  interfere  with  individual  liberty.  These  are  questions 
which  present  themselves  in  connection  with  almost  every 
labor  difficulty.  Yet  they  are  questions  which  can  be  arbi- 
trated intelligently  only  by  experts.  The  church  preaches 
that  justice  must  be  done  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  love  of 
Christ — and  in  teaching  this  she  teaches  what  is  indispensa- 
ble, what  is  incomparably  the  most  important  thing,  what  it 
sometimes  seems  impossible  to  make  sociologists  with  their 
ever  ready  short-sighted  test  of  expediency  appreciate, — 
but  if  justice  is  to  be  done,  if  the  love  of  Christ  is  really  to  be 
manifested,  the  church  must  take  counsel  of  the  men  who 
have  studied  at  close  range  physical  and  economic  and 
social  conditions,  who  have  tabulated  such  statistics  and  who 
have  then  made  their  inductions.  In  a word,  for  social  ser- 
vice special  and  profound  sociological  knowledge  and  train- 
ing are  demanded. 

Why,  however,  should  not  the  church  set  herself  to  ac- 
quire these  ? Two  answers  should  be  sufficient.  The  Gospel, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  “the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation.”  Can,  then,  society  need  anything  so  much  as 
its  universal  application  and,  consequently,  its  full  pro- 
clamation ? And  can  the  church  or  any  human  institute  that 
honestly  and  intelligently  tries  to  do  this  have  time  or  energy 
or  heart  for  anything  else  ? 

Again,  sociology,  as  just  shown,  is  a very  complex  and 
difficult  science.  It  is  incomparably  the  most  complex  and 
difficult  of  all  the  sciences  except  theology.  Could  anything, 
then,  be  more  absurd  than  for  a man  or  an  institute  to  at- 
tempt to  qualify  in  both?  From  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
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theological  sociologist  and  also  the  sociological  theologian 
must  be  neither  a theologian  nor  a sociologist.  No  man  or 
angel  could  be  a specialist  in  two  such  fields. 

But  though  the  church  were  not  actually  disqualified 
for  social  service  by  its  complexity  and  difficulty,  especially 
in  view  of  the  all-absorbing  demands  of  her  own  peculiar 
mission,  it  would  seem  that  she  must  be  by  what  we  may 
call  the  law  of  specialization.  By  this  we  mean  that  every- 
thing has  an  end  of  its  own  and  can  realize  that  end  only 
by  confining  itself  to  it.  Thus  the  end  of  the  family  is  to 
develop  the  life  of  affection,  but  it  fails  to  do  this  just  in 
proportion  as  it  undertakes  the  work  of  the  nation  or  the 
vindication  of  rights.  When  her  son  commits  a crime,  the 
mother  makes  a poor  policeman ; and  she  would  lose  all  her 
influence  as  a mother,  if  she  assumed  the  part  of  the 
policeman.  The  end  of  the  nation  is  to  define  and  maintain 
rights,  but  it  fails  to  do  this  just  in  proportion  as  it  attempts 
the  mission  of  the  church  or  the  development  of  the  life  of 
worship.  When  the  nation  essays  to  teach  religion  it  com- 
monly happens  not  only  that  religion  is  secularized,  but  also 
that  the  nation’s  own  sense  of  right  becomes  confused.  Why 
should  it  be  otherwise  in  the  case  of  the  church?  One  of  the 
social  institutes,  will  it  not  be  governed  by  the  law  which 
we  have  seen  to  control  the  others?  If  it  pushes  its  activity 
into  spheres  beyond  and  different  from  its  own,  will  it  not, 
not  only  not  succeed  in  them,  but  fail  also  in  its  own  ? In  a 
word,  God’s  purpose  in  the  case  of  each  one  of  the  institutes 
of  society  would  seem  to  be  so  exacting  that  not  one  of  them 
can  surmount  it  and  not  fall. 

All  this  is  true  to-day  as  never  before.  Society  has  become 
complex  beyond  what  could  have  been  conceived  even  twen- 
ty-five years  ago,  and  it  is  growing  more  complex  every 
hour. 

Moreover,  as  if  in  recognition  of  this,  the  demand  for 
specialization  is  far  clearer  and  more  insistent  than  ever. 
There  is  scarcely  a department  of  knowledge  or  of  activity 
in  which  the  specialist  is  not  the  only  one  wanted  or  toler- 
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ated.  The  only  sociologist  to  whom  men  will  long  listen  is 
he  who  has  studied  his  subject  at  first  hand  and  has  given  his 
whole  time  to  it.  In  like  manner,  the  only  minister  of  re- 
ligion whom  the  world  will  bear  with  or  the  church  will 
honor  must  be,  it  would  seem,  one  who  knows  his  message 
as  others  can  not,  and  who  so  appreciates  its  comprehensive- 
ness and  its  indispensableness  that,  if  he  could,  he  would 
not,  and  if  he  would,  he  could  not,  do  anything  else  than 
study  and  give  it.  In  short,  no  lesson  of  our  age  is  clearer 
than,  as  none  is  so  important  as,  this,  that  if  the  the  church 
is  to  fulfill  her  mission  and  so  assure  her  existence,  she 
must  discern  and  confine  herself  to  its  distinctive  spiritual 
purpose.  Our  day  has  no  place  for  indefinite  general  well- 
doing. 

4.  Nor  are  the  conclusions  thus  far  drawn  mere  specula- 
tions. Were  there  time,  each  one  of  them  could  be  confirmed 
by  facts.  The  following  general  considerations  are  all  that 
may  now  be  presented : 

The  first  three  centuries  of  our  era  were  conspicuous  as 
no  others  have  been  for  the  growth  and  influence  of  our 
religion.  At  the  opening  of  the  fourth  century  the  Christians 
amounted  to  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  civilized 
world.  They  came  from  all  classes  of  society.  They  had 
transformed  all  departments  of  human  life.  Not  long  after- 
ward Augustine  could  say  without  the  possibility  of  an 
answer,  “Let  those  who  profess  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  hostile  to  the  Republic,  give  us  military  men,  provincials, 
husbands,  parents,  sons,  masters,  servants,  kings,  judges, 
and  administrators  equal  to  those  that  Christianity  has 
formed”  ( Ep . 138). 

Now,  the  characteristic  of  the  church  of  this  period  was 
its  spirituality.  This  was  developed  almost  to  the  point  of 
exclusiveness.  As  Neander  has  said6,  “The  Christians  stood 
over  against  the  state,  as  a priestly  spiritual  race;  and  the 
only  way  in  which  it  seemed  possible  that  Christianity  could 
exert  an  influence  on  civil  life  was  (which  it  must  be 
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allowed  was  the  purest  way)  by  tending  continually  to 
diffuse  more  of  a holy  temper  among  the  citizens  of  the 
state.”  That  is,  while,  as  Tertullian  pointed  out,  the  Chris- 
tians entered  as  individuals  into  all  the  legitimate  business 
of  life,  as  a society  they  separated  themselves  from  it.  Here 
we  believe  was  the  secret  of  their  unique  influence  on  it.  The 
church  regenerated  society  just  because  she  as  an  in- 
stitute would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  reformation  of  it. 

With  the  accession  of  Constantine  a radical  change  took 
place.  He  elevated  the  church,  and  the  church  was  willing 
to  be  elevated,  to  the  throne  of  the  empire.  The  church, 
then,  became  the  reformer  of  society  and  ceased  to  be  its 
regenerator.  She  added  the  methods  of  politics  and  of 
economics  to  those  of  the  Spirit,  but  before  she  was  aware 
of  it  the  Spirit  was  grieved  away.  Instead  of  continuing 
to  reform  society,  therefore,  society  transformed  and  de- 
graded her.  Departing  from  the  example  of  her  inspired' 
founders  and  especially  of  her  Lord,  she  lost  her  unique 
power  and  glory.  For — and  this,  it  would  seem,  should  be 
decisive — the  apostles,  and  notably  Paul,  had  inculcated  pre- 
cisely this  attitude  towards  society  on  the  part  of  the  church 
which  as  we  have  seen,  the  church  at  first  adopted  and  which 
it  is  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  advocate.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Archi- 
bald B.  D.  Alexander  has  brought  out  in  his  recent  exposi- 
tion of  the  ethics  of  Paul,7  “there  is  no  elaboration  by  Paul 
of  the  modern  idea  that  all  labor  has  a moral  worth  in  the 
civilization  of  the  world  and  the  development  of  its  resour- 
ces.” In  his  view  everything  is  to  be  subservient  to  the 
evangelization  of  the  world,  and  all  secular  work  has  its 
justification  for  the  Christian  only  in  so  far  as  it  affords  him 
the  means  of  furthering  that  object.  Paul  is  not  unmindful 
of  poverty  and  ignorance  and  misery  and  other  results  of 
sin;  but  sin  itself  bulks  so  large  before  him  that  it  is  from  it 
alone  that  he  thinks  of  saving  men.  He  could  not  have  been 
unaware  of  the  power  of  social  influence;  but  he  was  so 
persuaded  of  the  indispensableness  and  comprehensiveness 
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and  unique  saving  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  when  demonstrated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  he  determined  to  be  only  the  minister 
of  it  and  as  such  to  “know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified.” 

This  was  precisely  the  position  of  our  Lord  Himself.  Even 
Rauschenbusch,  who  tries  to  read  socialism  into  early  Chris- 
tianity and  the  spirit  of  the  revolutionary  into  Jesus  grants 
our  contention.  “But  in  truth,”  he  says8,  “Jesus  was  not  a 
social  reformer  of  the  modern  type.  Sociology  and  political 
economy  were  just  as  far  outside  of  his  range  of  thought 
as  organic  chemistry  or  the  geography  of  America.  * * 
Only  in  so  far  as  the  social  questions  were  moral  ones  did  he 
deal  with  them.  * * And  he  was  more  than  a teacher  of 
morality.  * * Religion  was  the  heart  of  his  heart.  * * All 
that  he  said  on  social  relations  was  said  from  the  religious 
point  of  view.”  And  his  religious  point,  I may  add,  was  ex- 
clusively that  of  the  evangelist.  As  Stalker  has  said,9  “The 
duty  of  evangelizing  the  world  lay  nearer  the  heart  of  Jesus 
than  most  of  those  features  which  have  been  put  forward  as 
the  leading  characteristic  of  his  teaching.  And  even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  benevolence,  its  virtue  goes  deeper  than 
any  other  service  that  can  be  rendered  by  man  to  man.”  As 
Stalker  elsewhere  shows10,  it  was  the  salvation  from  sin  of 
individual  men  and  women  that  our  Lord  regarded  as  the 
greatest  possible  work  for  society  and  so  as  the  great  work 
of  the  church  for  the  world.  Nor  is  the  significance  of  our 
Saviour’s  position  affected  by  the  social  crisis  of  our  day. 
Only  by  the  densest  ignorance  of  history  can  we  suppose 
that  society  needs  reforming  now  more  than  it  did  in  the 
age  of  the  Caesars.  If,  then,  the  commission  of  the  church 
is  distinctly  spiritual  and  individual,  as  our  Lord  put  it  to 
“preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature”,  what 

5.  Is  the  relation  of  the  Christian  minister  to  social  ser- 
vice? 


8 Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis , chap.  2. 

8 The  Ethic  of  Jesus,  p.  328. 

18  The  Ethic  of  Jesus,  p.  28. 
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We  may  summarize  as  follows : 

a.  Movements  for  social  reform.  To  these  the  Christian 
minister  sustains  a double  relation.  On  the  one  hand, 
because  he  is  a man  and  a Christian,  he  is  to  give  them  his 
intelligent  support  as  an  individual.  On  the  other  hand,  be- 
cause he  is  a minister,  he  is  to  refrain  from  leadership  in 
them.  For  this  he  will  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  expert 
knowledge,  if  he  has  been  faithful  as  a minister.  To  iden- 
tify the  church,  moreover,  with  political  parties  or  benevo- 
lent associations  is  to  dim  her  distinctness  and  so  to  lessen 
her  efficiency  as  a spiritual  force.  Indispensable  though 
such  work  is,  it  presupposes  the  regeneration  of  individuals, 
if  it  is  to  issue  in  real  reforms;  and  while  the  church  and 
socity  may  and  ought  to  co-operate  in  bringing  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  to  unite  them  must  tend  to  weaken  the 
former  and  to  embarrass  the  latter. 

b.  The  use  of  the  pulpit  for  social  reform.  With  respect 
to  this,  the  duty  of  the  minister  will  vary  according  to  the 
relation  of  the  questions  at  issue  to  the  Bible. 

In  the  case  of  extra-biblical  questions,  such  as  whether 
the  railroads  should  be  run  by  the  state  or,  as  with  us, 
by  private  corporations,  the  minister  may  express  his  opin- 
ion as  an  individual;  but  he  should  never  use  his  pulpit 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  absurd  for  him  to  suppose,  unless 
he  has  deserted  his  ministry  for  such  side  issues,  that  he  can 
have  the  expert  knowledge  of  these  subjects  that  alone  war- 
rants one  to  arrogate  with  regard  to  them  the  authority 
that  the  public  speaker  assumes;  and  then  the  minister 
speaks  from  his  pulpit  with  the  authority  of  God,  and  neither 
in  his  Word  nor  in  his  works  has  God  pronounced  on  these 
questions. 

In  the  case  of  social  issues  which,  though  not  referred  to  in 
Scripture,  seem  to  us  covered  by  its  principles,  the  minister 
should  proclaim  and  illustrate  the  principles,  but  he  ought 
not  to  refer  them  to  particular  persons  or  movements.  Thus, 
if  he  believes,  as  it  would  seem  that  a careful  Bible  student 
must,  in  the  right  of  property  in  land,  he  ought  so  to  preach ; 
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but  he  ought  not  in  doing  so  to  mention  or  to  attack  the 
Single  Tax  theory.  Again,  if  he  believes,  as  it  would  appear 
that  he  must,  that  our  responsibility  even  as  citizens  is  di- 
rectly to  God  and  to  the  state  only  mediately  through  him, 
he  ought  to  preach  this ; but  he  ought  not  to  use  his  pulpit, 
for  an  anti-socialistic  crusade.  The  reason  is  that  while  what 
the  minister  honestly  believes  the  Bible  to  teach  is  the  inter- 
pretation which  he  must  put  on  it,  he  may  not  with  regard 
to  the  application  of  principles  deny  the  right  of  others  to 
apply  them  for  themselves.  Hence,  while  he  ought  vigor- 
ously to  affirm  the  scriptural  principles  which  the  Single 
Taxer  and  the  Socialist  seem  to  him  to  deny,  he  ought  not 
to  denounce  them  for  doing  so.  They  may  be  as  earnest,  if 
not  so  intelligent,  Christians  as  he  is,  and  they  have  a right 
to  insist  that  they  be  not  publicly  assailed  in  the  house  of  the 
God  and  Father  of  us  all. 

c.  In  the  case  of  sins  explicitly  forbidden  in  the  Bible, 
such  as  the  social  evil,  drunkenness,  extortion,  the  duty  of 
the  minister  is  clear  and  simple.  He  ought  not  to  be  any 
less  direct  and  emphatic  than  the  Word  of  God  itself,  and, 
hence,  he  should  be  as  direct  and  emphatic  as  he  can  be. 
He  must  neither  spare  nor  forbear.  While,  of  course,  tact  is 
always  to  be  observed,  directness  like  that  of  Nathan  before 
David  will  often  be  of  all  methods  the  most  tactful.  Because 
God  is  with  the  minister,  he  cannot  have  too  much  holy  bold- 
ness when  the  Bible  assures  him  that  he  is  with  God. 

And  yet  it  must  be  added  that  even  with  regard  to  evils  ex- 
plicitly condemned  in  Scripture  the  minister  must  be  con- 
stantly on  his  guard  against  becoming  only  or  chiefly  a re- 
former and  agitator.  Regeneration  rather  than  reformation 
should  be  his  aim.  The  Gospel  rather  than  the  Law  should 
be  the  burden  of  his  preaching.  Though  men  will  heed  the 
call  to  salvation  only  as  they  have  been  convicted  by  the 
Law,  and  though  they  can  live  the  saved  life  only  as  they 
understand  the  Law,  and  though  for  these  reasons  the  min- 
ister above  all  must  be  the  preacher  of  righteousness,  still,  he 
has  a commission  as  much  higher  than  this  as  it  is  higher 
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than  the  mission  of  the  mere  social  reformer.  His  great 
commission  is  to  preach  to  the  whole  creation  the  “everlast- 
ing Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.” 

All  this,  and  more,  has  been  put  so  effectively  by  an  Eng- 
lish scholar  and  expert  in  the  subject  which  we  have  been 
considering,  Dr.  W.  Cunningham,  in  his  very  recent  book 
“Christianity  and  Social  Questions”  that  this  paper  may  well 
conclude  with  his  closing  words11.  “The  church  indeed  con- 
sists of  men,  each  of  whom  as  a citizen  of  an  earthly  king- 
dom, is  called  upon  to  do  his  political  duties,  as  well  as  his 
other  duties,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  For  ordinary 
purposes,  in  ordinary  life,  it  may  not  be  important,  or  even 
perhaps  possible,  for  a man  to  distinguish  that  which  is 
incumbent  upon  him  as  a citizen  of  an  earthly  realm  from 
that  which  is  incumbent  upon  him  as  a child  in  the  family 
of  God.  But  the  distinction  is  of  vast  importance  in  regard 
to  those  who  are  called  to  office  and  ministry  in  Christ’s 
Church.  The  terms  of  their  commission  lay  down  the  limits 
of  what  they  are  to  do  by  Christ’s  authority;  they  have  no 
commission  to  put  the  affairs  of  society  right,  or  to  eradi- 
cate the  evils  in  this  present  naughty  world.  In  the  Gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God,  they  have  committed  to  them  the 
supreme  means  of  touching  men  personally,  and  inspiring 
them  with  high  but  practicable  ideals.  This  is  the  grandest 
work  to  which  any  man  can  give  himself  ; and  it  is  a misera- 
ble thing  if  he  fails  to  put  his  best  energies  into  this  task, 
and  prefers  instead  to  compete  with  journalists  and  politi- 
cians in  guiding  some  project  for  social  reform.  It  is  to  for- 
sake the  fountain  of  life,  and  to  strain  at  accomplishing  some 
apparent  improvement  by  taking  up  implements  that  are  less 
certain  and  less  effective,  even  for  securing  human  welfare, 
than  the  means  of  grace  instituted  by  Christ  himself.  In  his 
official  capacity,  as  called  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the 
minister  is  bound  to  set  forth  that  which  is  good  and  to 
strive  to  attract  men  personally.  The  Old  Testament  pro- 
phetic office,  with  its  denunciations  of  evil-doers  survived  in 


11  Christianity  and  Social  Questions,  p.  223. 
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St.  John  the  Baptist’s  time,  and  his  bold  rebuking  of  vice; 
but  it  is  at  all  events  a very  subordinate  part  of  the  Christian 
minister’s  duty,  and  one  which  is  not  to  be  discharged  in  a 
wholesale  fashion  without  serious  risk  of  alienating  those 
whom  it  might  have  been  possible  to  win.  It  is  needful  to 
look  to  the  terms  of  Christ’s  commission,  both  as  to  the 
duties  that  are  to  be  done  and  the  manner  of  doing  them. 
He  sent  his  apostles  on  evangelistic  work,  and  bade  them 
administer  the  sacraments  and  exercise  pastoral  care;  but 
He  did  not  enjoin  them  to  agitate  for  social  reforms.” 
William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


Princeton. 


DR.  WATTS’  “RENOVATION  OF  PSALMODY”.* 

I. 

HIS  PROPOSAL  OF  AN  EVANGELICAL  “SYSTEM 
OF  PRAISE”. 

With  the  work  of  Isaac  Watts  (1664-1748)  a new  epoch 
began  in  English  Church  Song.  Behind  it  was  a great 
personality,  clear  of  vision,  fertile  of  resource,  dominant  in 
leadership.  And  no  small  part  of  his  equipment  was  his 
youthfulness.1  He  planned  and  began  his  work  in  the 
ardor  of  youth,  its  singleness  of  conviction,  its  preference 
of  radical  remedies  over  compromise,  its  comparative  dis- 
regard of  other  people’s  feelings. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  approach  to  Watts’  work  than 
that  of  comparison  with  the  contemporaneous  Eastcheap 
movement  toward  bettering  Nonconformist  Psalmody.2 
Both  dealt  with  the  same  conditions,  and  sought  to  under- 
mine the  indifference  that  had  produced  them.  But  they 
differed  both  in  diagnosis  and  in  the  remedy  proposed. 

The  Eastcheap  lecturers  put  the  emphasis  on  “The  Duty 
of  Singing  in  the  Worship  of  God.”3  The  failure  to  com- 
prehend this  duty  had  brought  about  the  current  neglect  and 
unskillful  performance  of  Psalmody.  As  to  what  should  be 
sung  they  were  not  agreed.  Three  favored,  or  took  for 
granted,  the  singing  of  Psalms:  three  favored  supple- 

* Being  the  third  of  the  lectures  upon  “The  Hymnody  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking Churches”,  delivered  on  the  L.  P.  Stone  Foundation  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  in  February,  1910. 

1 “Many  of  Dr.  Watts’s  hymns  were  not,  it  is  understood,  written 
by  Dr.  Watts  at  all,  but  by  young  Mr.  Watts;  not  by  that  venerable 
man  with  venerable  wig,  who  figures  opposite  so  many  a title-page, 
but  by  a young  immature  Christian,  who  afterwards  became  this  ven- 
erable and  truly  admirable  person.”  Thomas  Toke  Lynch,  in  Memoir 
of  him,  ed.  by  Wm.  White,  London  1874,  P-  95- 

1 See  in  the  April  number  of  this  Review,  pp.  192  ff. 

3 Practical  Discourses  of  Singing  in  the  Worship  of  God,  London, 
1708,  preface,  p.  iii. 
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meriting  Psalms  with  New  Testament  songs;  the  other 
simply  recounted  the  triumphs  of  Psalm  singing  in  the  past. 
Watts  attributed  the  great  part  of  current  indifference  to  the 
use  of  Psalms,  and  exposed  the  foundations  on  which 
Church  Song  had  been  laid  at  the  Calvinistic  Reformation 
as  inadequate  to  support  a Christian  ordinance  of  Praise : 

“I  have  been  long  convinc’d,  that  one  great  Occasion  of  this  Evil 
arises  from  the  Matter  and  Words  to  which  we  confine  all  our  Songs. 
Some  of  ’em  are  almost  opposite  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel : Many 
of  them  foreign  to  the  State  of  the  New-Testament,  and  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  present  Circumstances  of  Christians.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pass  that  when  spiritual  Affections  are  excited  within  us,  and  our 
Souls  are  raised  a little  above  this  Earth  in  the  beginning  qf  a Psalm, 
we  are  check’d  on  a sudden  in  our  Ascent  toward  Heaven  by  some 
Expressions  that  are  more  suited  to  the  days  of  Carnal  Ordinances, 
and  fit  only  to  be  sung  in  the  Worldly  Sanctuary.  When  we  are  just 
entring  into  an  Evangelic  Frame  by  some  of  the  Glories  of  the 
Gospel  presented  in  the  brightest  Figures  of  Judaism,  yet  the  very 
next  Line  perhaps  which  the  Clerk  parcels  out  unto  us,  hath  some- 
thing in  it  so  extremely  Jewish  and  cloudy,  that  darkens  our  Sight  of 
God  the  Saviour : Thus  by  keeping  too  close  to  David  in  the  House 
of  God,  the  Vail  of  Moses  is  thrown  over  our  Hearts.  While  we 
are  kindling  into  divine  Love  by  the  Meditations  of  the  loving 
Kindness  of  God  and  the  Multitude  of  his  tender  Mercies,  within 
a few  Verses  some  dreadful  Curse  against  Men  is  propos’d  to  our 
Lips  ....  Some  Sentences  of  the  Psalmist  that  are  expressive  of 
the  Temper  of  our  own  Hearts  and  the  Circumstances  of  our  Lives 
may  Compose  our  Spirits  to  Seriousness,  and  allure  us  to  a sweet 
Retirement  within  our  selves ; but  we  meet  with  a following  Line  which 
so  peculiarly  belongs  but  to  one  Action  or  Hour  of  the  Life  of  David 
or  Asaph,  that  breaks  off  our  Song  in  the  midst;  our  Consciences  are 
affrighted  lest  we  should  speak  a falsehood  unto  God.”4 

If  Watts  had  been  alone  in  these  views,  probably  he 
would  have  failed.  He  goes  on  to  say  that 

“Many  Ministers  and  many  private  Christians  have  long  groan’d 
under  this  Inconvenience,  and  have  wish’d  rather  than  attempted  a 
Reformation : At  their  importunate  and  repeated  Requests  I have  for 
some  Years  devoted  many  Hours  of  leisure  to  this  Service.”' 

In  the  way  of  remedying  the  low  state  of  Psalmody  it  is 
not  clear  that  the  Eastcheap  lecturers  had  anything  in  mind 
beyond  quickening  the  sense  of  duty  to  sing,  and  attention 
to  musical  instruction  such  as  the  Society  of  Gentlemen 

4 Preface  to  Hymns,  1707,  PP-  iv-vi. 

* Ibid,  p.  vi. 
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furnished  at  the  King’s  Weigh  House.  Watts,  on  the 
other  hand,  believing  that  the  cause  of  trouble  lay  in  the 
matter  and  words  commonly  sung,  proposed  a renovation 
of  Psalmody  itself.  He  set  up  a new  standard  of  Church 
Song,  having  these  criteria : 

First,  it  should  be  evangelical:  not  in  the  sense  that  New 
Testament  songs  be  allowed  to  “supplement”  Old  Testament 
Psalms,  but  so  that  the  whole  body  of  Church  Song  be 
brought  within  the  light  of  the  gospel. 

Second,  it  should  be  freely  composed,  as  against  the  Re- 
formation standard  of  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
Scripture  or  the  later  paraphrasing  of  Scripture. 

Third,  it  should  express  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
, singers,  and  not  merely  recall  the  circumstances  or  record 
the  sentiments  of  David  or  Asaph  or  another. 

From  this  point  of  view  Watts  planned  a full-rounded 
system  of  evangelical  Hymnody.  This  system,  in  form 
rather  than  contents,  was  in  two  separate  parts;  one  being 
“imitations”  of  canonical  Psalms,  the  other  being  hymns 
more  or  less  Scriptural  in  content. 

I.  As  to  Psalms.  Watts  had  no  intention  of  laying  them 
aside.6  But  he  drew  a sharp  distinction  between  reading  the 
Psalms  and  singing  them,  and  between  the  right  methods 
of  translating  them  for  the  particular  use  designed.  He 
held  that  the  Psalms  are  to  be  read  as  God’s  word  to  us, 
and  for  that  end  must  be  translated  as  literally  as  possible.7 
Such  translation  must  be  in  English  prose,  since  the  exigen- 
cies of  rhythm  and  rhyme  make  a really  faithful  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  into  English  verse  an  impossible  thing.8  In- 
cidentally therefore  he  held  that  those  who  believed  we 
may  sing  nothing  but  the  pure  word  of  God  must  resort  to 
a prose  translation,  and  must  learn  the  Hebrew  music  or  at 
least  employ  the  method  of  chanting  practiced  in  English 
cathedrals.9 

' Ibid , p.  vi. 

' “A  short  Essay  toward  the  Improvement  of  Psalmody”,  1707,  p. 
243- 

* Ibid , pp.  241-242. 

’ Ibid,  p.  243. 
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For  himself  he  believed  that  Congregational  Song  should 
represent  not  God’s  word  to  us,  but  our  word  to  God, 
and  that  the  thoughts  and  language  of  the  Psalms  could  be 
employed  only  so  far  as  we  could  properly  make  them  our 
own.10  Ancient  Jewish  songs  were  to  be  accomodated  to 
modern  gospel  worship.11  This  involved  the  omission  of 
several  Psalms  and  numerous  other  passages  ‘improper  for 
any  person  but  the  Royal  Author’  ;12  also  the  adaptation  of 
the  remaining  material  so  as  to  make  David  always  speak 
as  Watts  had  reason  to  believe  he  would  have  spoken 
if  he  had  been  a fully  instructed  Christian  living  in  the  day 
and  under  the  circumstances  of  Watts  himself.13  Such 
adaptation  was  really  a two-fold  process, — making  David 
speak  like  a Christian  and  making  him  a contemporary. 

For  the  first  process,  that  of  “Christianizing”  the  Psalms, 
Watts  claimed  precedents,  especially  Dr.  Patrick’s.14  But 
Watts  contemplated  from  the  first,  and  ultimately  himself 
carried  out,  a reconstruction  along  this  line  far  more  system- 
atic and  thoroughgoing  than  any  one  had  hitherto  ventured 
upon.  On  this  subject  his  feelings  were  deeply  stirred,  and 
he  wrote  and  acted  with  a studied  aggressiveness  that  aimed 
to  conquer,  but  did  nothing  to  conciliate,  those  whom  he 
styled  “the  Patrons  of  another  Opinion.” 

The  second  process,  however,  that  of  making  David  a 
contemporary,  was  surely  Watts’  own  conception,  and  it  in- 
volved some  curious  transformations  of  the  sacred  text. 
“Judah  and  Israel  may  be  called  England  and  Scotland,  and 
the  land  of  Canaan  may  be  translated  into  Great  Britain.”13 
Historical  allusions  must  be  modified  accordingly.  David 
must  be  made  to  play  the  part  of  an  orthodox  and  patriotic 
English  Christian  of  the  early  XVIIIth  century,  and  all 
royal  references  must  be  accommodated  to  the  person  of  the 

w Ibid,  p.  244. 

n Ibid,  p.  254,  and  preface  to  Psalms,  &c.,  1719,  p.  xvi. 

u Preface  to  Psalms,  &c.,  p.  viii.  , 

13  “Essay”,  pp.  252-254. 

14  Preface  to  Psalms,  &c.,  p.  vi. 

“ “Essay”,  p.  246. 
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reigning  sovereign.  Only  thus,  in  Watts’  words,  can  the 
Psalms  “be  converted  into  Christian  Songs  in  our  Nation”.16 
If  this  seem  to  us  now  a doubtful  device,  and  seemed  then  to 
a watchful  remnant  of  Psalm  Singers  nothing  short  of  sac- 
rilege, it  did  not  offend  the  general  taste  of  the  time,  and 
proved  no  impediment  to  the  widespread  approval  of  Watts’ 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  Psalmody. 

II.  As  to  Hymns.  Watts’  plan  included  also  the  com- 
posing of  “Spiritual  Songs  of  a more  evangelic  frame  for 
the  Use  of  Divine  Worship  under  the  Gospel”.  Their  use 
in  worship  he  supports  in  his  “Essay”  by  five  argu- 
ments :17 — 

First.  A Psalm  properly  translated  for  Christian  use 
is  no  longer  inspired  as  to  form  and  language : only  its  ma- 
terials are  borrowed  from  God’s  word.  It  is  just  as  lawful 
to  use  other  Scriptural  thoughts,  and  compose  them  into  a 
spiritual  song. 

Second.  The  very  ends  and  design  of  Psalmody  demand 
songs  that  shall  respond  to  the  fullness  of  God’s  revelation 
of  Himself.  God’s  revelation  in  Christ,  and  our  own  de- 
votions responding  to  it,  require  Gospel  songs. 

Third.  The  Scriptures  themselves,  especially  Eph:  v,  19- 
20,  and  Col : iii,  16-17,  command  us  to  sing  and  give  thanks 
in  the  name  of  Christ.  Why  shall  we  pray  and  preach  in 
that  name,  and  sing  under  terms  of  the  Law  ? 

Fourth.  The  Psalter  does  not  provide  for  all  occasions 
of  Christian  praise,  or  express  all  Christian  experiences. 

Fifth.  The  primitive  “Gifts  of  the  Spirit”  covered  alike 
preaching,  prayer  and  song.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that, 
under  the  present  administration  of  Grace,  ministers  are  by 
study  and  diligence  to  acquire  and  cultivate  gifts  of  preach- 
ing and  prayer.  Why  shall  they  not  also  seek  to  acquire  and 
cultivate  the  capacity  of  composing  spiritual  songs,  and 
exercise  it  along  with  the  other  parts  of  worship,  preaching 
and  prayer? 

“ Ibid,  p.  246. 

" “Essay”,  pp.  256-266. 
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II 

HIS  FULFILLMENT:  “WATTS’S  PSALMS  AND 

HYMNS.” 

With  this  understanding  of  Watts’  “Scheme  for  the 
Renovation  of  Psalmody”,  we  may  go  forward  to  consider 
his  own  contributions  to  it. 

Dr.  Gibbons  made  himself  responsible  “for  the  familiar 
account  of  the  beginnings  of  Watts’  hymn  writing,  upon 
information  received  from  the  Rev.  John  Morgan,  who 
claimed  to  have  obtained  it  from  Watts’  colleague,  Samuel 
Price.18  It  is  to  the  effect  that  young  Watts,  having  ex- 
pressed to  his  father  his  disapproval  of  the  hymns  sung  at 
the  Southampton  meeting-house,  was  invited  to  improve 
upon  them.  The  hymns  in  question  were  those  of  Barton, 
of  whom  Watts’  brother  Enoch  wrote : “Honest  Barton 

chimes  us  alseep”.19  Watts  furnished  a specimen  hymn, 
which  was  so  successful  that  it  was  followed  by  others, 
until  a considerable  number  were  in  use  by  the  congrega- 
tion. 

This  account  rests  on  hearsay  evidence,  but  is  probably 
substantially  true.  As  early  as  March  1700,  Watts’  brother 
wrote,  reminding  him  of  importunities’  already  made  to 
put  the  hymns  into  print  for  the  common  good.20 

Watts  printed  his  first  volume  of  verse  in  December 
1 705, 21  as  Horae  Lyricae:  Poems,  chiefly  of  the  Lyric  kind. 
In  two  books.  I.  Songs  &c.  sacred  to  Devotion.  II.  Odes, 
Elegys,  &c.  to  Vertue  Loyalty  and  Friendship.  By  I. 
Watts.  London,  printed  by  S.  and  D.  Bridge,  for  John 
Lawrence,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Angel  in  the  Poultrey. 
MDCCVI. 

18  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Watts,  D.D.  By  Thos.  Gibbons,  Lon- 
don, 1780,  p.  254. 

” Life,  Times  and  Correspondence  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Watts,  D.D. 
By  Thos.  Milner,  London,  1834,  p.  177. 

20  Milner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  176  f. 

21  It  bears  date  1706.  For  the  actual  time  of  publishing,  see  the 
writer’s  note  in  The  Journal  of  The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society 
for  Sept.,  1902,  p.  358. 
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The  preface  is  a protest  against  the  moral  decadence  of 
current  poetry,  and  a justification  of  religious  themes  as 
suitable  for  poetic  treatment.  Book  I contains  twenty-five 
hymns  and  four  Psalm  paraphrases  in  the  metres  of  the 
Old  Version,  and  eleven  religious  songs  or  pieces  of  vary- 
ing metrical  form.  In  Book  II  Watts  spreads  his  wings 
“in  the  free  and  unconfin’d  Measures  of  Pindar”  (which 
he  regarded  as  best  maintaining  the  dignity  of  religious 
themes,  and  giving  a loose  to  the  devout  soul),22  in  blank 
verse  and  in  other  metres. 

The  book  as  a whole  is  addressed  to  lovers  of  poetry,  and 
Watts’  explanation  of  the  inclusion  of  the  hymns  reveals 
much  of  his  mind  and  purpose.  They  “were  never  written 
with  a design  to  appear  before  the  Judges  of  Wit,  but  only 
to  assist  the  Meditations  and  Worship  of  Vulgar  Chris- 
tians.” They  are  a small  part  of  two  hundred  hymns  of 
the  same  kind  ready  for  public  use  if  these  are  approved  by 
the  world.  They  are  divided  from  their  fellows  and  here 
printed  because  “in  most  of  these  there  are  some  Expres- 
sions which  are  not  suited  to  the  plainest  capacities,  and 
differ  too  much  from  the  usual  Methods  of  Speech  in  which 
Holy  Things  are  propos’d  to  the  general  Part  of  Man- 
kind.”23 This  partition  of  his  materials  was  final.  The 
hymns  were  augmented  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Horae 
(1709),  but  they  always  constituted  a distinct  group  apart 
from  his  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  for  congregational 
use,  within  whose  covers  they  never  appeared.24 

It  appears  then  that  Watts’  admission  of  some  hymns  to 
a place  among  his  poems  was  not  with  a view  of  showing 
that  hymns  could  be  made  poetic,  but  was  the  result  of  a 
winnowing  process  in  which  the  body  of  his  hymns  was 
freed  from  the  suspicion  of  being  literary.  He  accounted 
himself  a religious  poet,  with  a right  to  address  “the 

a Preface,  p.  [vii] . 

23  Pp.  [viii,  ix]. 

“Some  of  the  hymns  from  the  Horae  came  into  use  after  Watts’ 
death.  The  two  most  familiar  are: — “Father,  how  wide  thy  Glory 
shines”!  and  “Eternal  Power!  whose  high  Abode”. 
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Judges  of  Wit.”  He  felt  also  a real  sympathy  with  plain 
people  and  a call  to  provide  them  with  hymns  on  the  level 
of  the  unpoetic  mind.  This  note  of  conscientious  conde- 
scension in  his  hymn  writing  he  never  failed  to  sound  on 
every  available  occasion.  He  chose  the  humbler  task,  and 
thus  inadvertently  secured  a permanent  fame  to  which  his 
poetical  effusions  ‘ give  him  a doubtful  title.23  What  is 
more  to  the  point,  he  thus  freed  his  hymns  from  the  arti- 
ficial standards  and  to  a large  extent  from  the  perverted 
taste  of  his  time.  Having  demonstrated  in  the  Horae  that 
he  could  compose  pindarics,  he  expected  “to  be  for  ever  free 
from  the  Temptation  of  making  or  mending  Poems 
again,”26  and  was  ready  to  give  his  hymns  to  the  churches. 

The  body  of  the  Hymns  appeared  in  July,  1707,27  in  a 
i6mo.  volume,  entitled  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs.  In 
three  Books.  I.  Collected  from  the  Scriptures.  II.  Com- 
pos’d on  Divine  subjects.  III.  Prepared  for  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  With  an  Essay  towards  the  improvement  of  Chris- 
tian Psalmody,  by  the  use  of  evangelical  Hymns  in  wor- 
ship, as  well  as  the  Psalms  of  David.  By  I.  Watts.  London, 
printed  by  J.  Humfreys , for  John  Lawrence,  at  the  Angel 
in  the  Poultrey,  iyoy.28  The  hymns  numbered  210,  fol- 

25  On  the  strength  of  his  Horae  Lyricae,  Watts  found  a niche  in 
Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets.  A later  historian  discerns  that  Watts’ 
“real  artistic  successes”  are  attained  in  his  best  hymns:  (Courthope, 
History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  v.,  1905,  p.  336).  For  a favorable 
view  of  his  metrical  experiments,  see  George  Saintsbury,  History  of 
English  Prosody,  vol.  ii,  1908,  pp.  508,  509. 

“Preface  to  2nd  ed.  of  Horae  Lyricae  (1709),  which  is  a very  dif- 
ferent book  from  the  first  edition. 

27  See  “Autobiographical  Table”  reproduced  in  E.  P.  Hood,  Isaac 
Watts;  his  life  and  writings,  his  homes  and  friends;  London,  Rel.  Tr. 
Soc.,  n.  d.,  p.  345. 

28  The  first  edition  of  the  Hymns  was  almost  thumbed  out  of  ex- 
istence. At  the  publication  of  Dr.  Julian’s  scholarly  Dictionary  of 
Hymnology  in  1892,  every  copy  was  supposed  to  have  perished  (see 
2nd  ed.,  p.  1724).  The  announcement  of  the  sale  of  a copy  at  Sothe- 
by’s, London,  in  Dec.  1901,  attracted  wide  attention,  and  it  brought 
£140.  There  are  now  at  least  two  copies  in  this  country,  one  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library  and  one  in  the  writer’s  collection.  An  ar- 
ticle in  The  Guardian  for  January  29,  1902,  by  Rev.  James  Mearns, 
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lowed  by  a group  of  doxologies,  at  least  three  of  which 
must  be  accounted  as  hymns.  Their  arrangement  humored 
current  prejudices.  Those  willing  to  sing  paraphrases  only 
might  find  78  in  the  first  book : those  willing  to  sing  hymns 
at  the  Communion  only  might  find  22  in  the  third  book : 
those  welcoming  “free  composures”  had  no  more  in  the 
second  book.  The  hymns  were  confined  to  three  metres, 
Long,  Common  and  Short.  An  inspection  of  the  original 
text  of  the  hymns  shows  that  the  differences  between  it 
and  the  familiar  text  of  later  issues  are  fewer  and  less  im- 
portant than  might  have  been  expected.29 

was  the  first  account  of  this  epoch-making  book  ever  published. 
For  collation  and  bibliographical  data  of  this  and  subsequent  edi- 
tions, with  facsimiles  of  title  pages  of  eds.  1 and  2,  see  the  writer’s 
paper  on  “The  Early  Editions  of  Doctor  Watts’s  Hymns”  in  The 
Journal  of  The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  for  June,  1902. 

29  The  following  are  among  the  more  interesting  of  these : 

“Come,  we  that  love  the  Lord,”  has  for  its  closing  lines : 

“We’re  marching  thro’  Immanuel’s  Ground 
To  a more  joyful  Sky.” 

“Come,  Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove,”  has  in  the  second  verse : 
“Look,  how  we  grovel  here  below, 

And  hug  these  trifling  Toys.” 

“When  I can  read  my  Title  clear,”  closes  thus : 

“Nor  dares  a Wave  of  Trouble  roll 
Across  my  peaceful  Breast.” 

“When  I survey  the  wondrous  Cross,”  has  for  its  second  line : 
“Where  the  young  Prince  of  Glory  dy’d.” 

“Why  do  we  mourn  departing  Friends?”  has  in  the  fifth  verse: 
“Thence  he  arose  and  clim’d  the  Sky.” 

“Alas!  and  did  my  Saviour  bleed?”  has  at  the  close  of  the  second 
verse : 

“While  the  firm  mark  of  Wrath  Divine 
His  Soul  in  Anguish  stood?” 

“Now  to  the  Lord  a noble  Song!”  has  in  the  fifth  verse,  “ye  Skies” 
(for  “ye  heavens”),  and  at  the  close  of  the  hymn: 

“And  play  his  Name  on  Harps  of  Gold!” 

In  1707  Watts  was  capable  of  offering  this  to  the  churches  for 
congregational  use  (Bk.  I,  No.  24,  vv.  5.6)  : — 

“5.  There  the  dark  Earth  and  gloomy  Shades 
Shall  clasp  their  naked  Body  round, 

And  welcome  their  delicious  Limbs 
With  the  cold  Kisses  of  the  Ground. 
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In  a lengthy  preface  Watts  restated  and  overstated  his 
sense  of  condescension  in  his  task  as  an  intent  to  write 
down  to  “the  Level  of  Vulgar  Capacities”  and  to  furnish 
in  Book  I hymns  for  the  meanest  of  Christians.30  This 
language  he  modified  in  the  second  edition.  But  the  full- 
est and  most  characteristic  expression  of  his  views  on 
Psalmody  is  contained  in  “A  Short  Essay  toward  the  Im- 
provement of  Psalmody,”  from  which  quotations  have  been 
already  made.  It  covers  pages  233-276  in  the  first  edition, 
and  did  not  appear  again  in  print  until  the  collected  Works 
after  Watts’  death.31  It  was  his  purpose  to  prepare  a fuller 
treatise  on  Psalmody,  which  he  never  executed.32. 

The  Hymns  being  printed,  Watts  invited  criticisms  from 
his  friends,  and  continued  his  writing.  In  April  1709  “the 
Second  Edition.  Corrected  and  much  Enlarged,”  appeared. 
Some  fifty  lines  of  the  original  hymns  were  altered,  and 
145  additional  hymns  appeared  here,  and  also  in  a separate 
supplement  to  the  first  edition,  printed  at  the  same  time. 

With  this  second  edition  the  department  of  Hymns  in 
Watts’  System  of  Praise  was  completed.  None  of  the 
hymns  written  later  was  incorporated  in  subsequent  edit- 
ions; and  although  Watts  toward  the  end  of  his  life  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  make  some  changes  of  text  to  accom- 
modate its  expressions  to  modified  theological  views,  no 
such  changes  were  ever  made.33  This  situation  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Watts  parted  with  the  coypright 
of  the  Hymns,  apparently  in  1709.  They  thus  passed  out 
of  his  control,  although  a note  in  the  seventh  edition  of 

“6.  Pale  Death  shall  riot  on  their  Souls, 

Their  Flesh  shall  noisom  Vermine  eat, 

The  Just  shall  in  the  Morning  rise 
And  find  their  Tyrants  at  their  Feet.” 

“Preface,  pp.  viii,  x. 

31  There  were  no  less  than  seven  collective  Editions  of  Dr.  Watts’ 
Works : the  earliest  being  that  of  1753.  in  6 vols.,  4to.,  ed.  by  Drs.  Jen- 
nings and  Doddridge. 

33  “Advertisement”  to  the  2nd.  ed.  of  Hymns. 

“For  a discussion  of  the  evidence  concerning  Watts’  desire  to 
accommodate  the  text  to  his  later  views,  see  the  writer’s  paper  al- 
ready cited,  pp.  276-279. 
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1720  shows  that  he  still  exercised  a -certain  supervision  of 
their  printing. 

Turning  now  to  the  Psalms : — 

Among  the  hymns  of  the  first  part  of  the  Horae  was  a 
little  group  of  four  Psalm  versions,  with  the  inscription 
“An  Essay  on  a few  of  David’s  Psalms  Translated  into 
Plain  Verse,  in  Language  more  agreeable  to  the  clearer 
Revelations  of  the  Gospel;”  showing  that  the  System  of 
Praise  as  just  described  lay  in  Watts’  mind  in  its  integrity 
from  a very  early  date.  And  these  versions  did  in  fact 
prove  to  be  the  actual  nucleus  of  his  own  Psalms  Imitated , 
as  published  13  years  later.  But  it  is  altogether  unlikely 
that  Watts  originally  proposed  to  depend  altogether  upon 
his  own  resources  for  filling  out  his  proposed  System  of 
Praise.  The  work  he  entered  upon  as  his  own  was  the  de- 
partment of  Hymns. 

We  can  readily  trace  the  evolution  of  his  purpose  regard- 
ing the  Psalms.  In  the  first  edition  of  his  Hymns,  170 7, 
he  included  in  all  among  the  Scripture  paraphrases  four- 
teen Psalm  Versions.  Referring  to  them  in  his  preface,  he 
says : 

“After  this  manner  should  I rejoice  to  see  a good  part  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms  fitted  for  the  use  of  our  Churches,  and  David  con- 
verted into  a Christian.  In  the  first,  second  and  third  Psalms  es- 
pecially, I have  attempted  a Specimen  of  what  I desire  and  hope 
some  more  capable  Genius  will  undertake.3* 

In  the  preface  to  the  2nd  edition  of  the  Hymns,  two  years 
later  (1709),  Watts  states:  “Because  I cannot  persuade 

others  to  attempt  this  glorious  Work,  I have  suffered  myself 
to  be  persuaded  to  begin  it,  and  have,  thro’  Divine  Good- 
ness, already  proceeded  half  way  thro’.  ” In  the  preface  to 
the  third  edition  (1712),  he  speaks  of  being  daily  urged 
to  proceed  in  the  work,  of  having  been  hindered  by  pro- 
fessional duties,  and  of  his  expectation  “e’re  long  to  fulfill 
my  Designs”.  The  long  illness  beginning  in  that  year  de- 
barred Watts  from  his  pulpit,  but  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  finishing  his  work  upon  the  Psalms. 


M Pp.  x,  xi. 
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The  results  appeared  in  1719  in  a i6mo.  volume  with  the 
title  The  Psalms  of  David  imitated  in  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  apply’ d to  the  Christian  state  and 
worship.  By  I.  Watts.  (London:  Printed  for  J.  Clark, 

R.  Ford  and  R.  Crittenden). 

The  volume  presents  to  the  eye  a marked  contrast  with 
the  early  editions  of  the  Hymns,  which  were  rather  cheap 
and  poor.  Its  fine  paper  and  open  page,  its  engraved  head- 
pieces  and  vignettes,  suggest  an  assured  welcome.  Numer- 
ous copies  survive  with  each  page  set  in  a frame  of  hand- 
ruling, and  bound  in  richly  tooled  red  morocco,  in  the  style 
of  luxurious  Prayer  Books  of  the  period. 

The  book  contains  versions  of  138  Psalms,  the  remaining 
12  Psalms  being  excluded  from  Watts’  System  as  unsuit- 
able for  Christian  use.  Frequently  passages  from  other 
Psalms  are  omitted  for  the  same  reason,  and  Psalms  are 
divided  into  parts,  and  passages  are  transposed  for  con- 
siderations of  convenience;  a note  explaining  that  the  cus- 
tom of  singing  with  excessively  prolonged  notes  makes 
impracticable  the  singing  of  more  than  six  or  eight  verses 
at  one  time.33  Of  many  Psalms  versions  in  two  or 
three  metres  are  provided,  differing  at  times  in  the  degree 
of  closeness  to  the  original,  at  times  in  the  Christian  inter- 
pretation adopted.36 

A characteristic  feature  is  the  notes  appended  to  the 
Psalms,  sometimes  critical  or  hermeneutical;  often  frankly 
written  in  the  first  person,  to  tell  the  reader  his  reasons  for 
what  he  did,  or  of  the  lines  he  borrowed  from  some  earlier 
translator.  These  notes,  and  the  preface  of  twenty-nine 
pages,  entitled  “An  Enquiry  into  the  right  Way  of  fitting 
the  Book  of  Psalms  for  Christian  Worship,”  were  omitted 
from  the  second  edition,  appearing  the  same  year  as  the 
first,  but  in  smaller  and  cheaper  form.  At  the  close  of 
this  preface  Watts  characteristically  claimed  the  “Pleasure 
of  being  the  First  who  have  brought  down  the  Royal 

45  Preface,  p.  xxiv. 

M Ibid,  p.  xxvii. 
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Author  into  the  common  Affairs  of  the  Christian  Life,  and 
led  the  Psalmist  of  Israel  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  with- 
out any  thing  of  a Jew  about  him.” 

With  the  publication  of  The  Psalms  imitated,  in  the  forty- 
sixth  year  of  his  life,  the  System  of  Praise  which  Watts 
had  begun  as  a youth,  and  carried  forward  through  years 
of  ill-health,  was  complete.  He  was  by  no  means  un- 
aware of  the  importance  of  his  performance,  and  antici- 
pated something  at  least  of  the  success  it  attained.  In  a 
note  appended  to  the  1720  edition  of  the  Hymns,  he  says: 
“It  is  presumed  that”  [The  Psalms  imitated ] “in  conjunction  with 
this,  may  appear  to  be  such  a sufficient  Provision  for  Psalmody,  as  to 
answer  most  Occasions  of  the  Christian  Life : And.  if  an  Author’s  own 
Opinion  may  be  taken,  he  esteems  it  the  greatest  Work  that  ever  he 
has  publish’d,  or  ever  hopes  to  do,  for  the  use  of  the  Churches.” 

This  judgment  has  been  sometimes  quoted  as  referring 
only  to  his  work  upon  the  Psalms,  but  it  plainly  includes 
his  whole  System  of  Praise. 

Some  notice  must  also  be  taken  of  Dr.  Watts’  work  in 
hymn  writing  outside  the  limits  of  this  System  of  Praise. 
Of  this  the  most  important  was  the  Divine  Songs  attempted 
in  easy  language,  for  the  use  of  children,  with  some  addi- 
tional composures,  which  had  already  appeared  in  1715. 
This  book  had  its  origin  in  the  request  of  a friend  for 
hymns  to  be  used  in  connection  with  his  catechetical  instruc- 
tions. Both  for  its  contents  and  its  influence  it  is  worthy  to 
stand  beside  the  Psalms  and  Hymns;  for  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  fountain  of  the  afterwards  extensive  Chil- 
dren’s Hymnody  in  the  English  language.  In  the  course 
of  time  objection  came  to  be  made  to  the  appropriateness  of 
its  theological  teachings.  But  Watts’  original  preface 
makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  he  aimed  to  avoid  anything 
like  theological  partisanship,  and  sought  to  put  into  simple 
verse  the  beliefs  and  the  tone  of  thought  that  were  gener- 
ally held  at  the  time.  He  claimed  that  “children  of  high 
and  low  degree,  of  the  Church  of  England  or  dissenters, 
whether  baptized  in  infancy  or  not,  may  all  join  together 
in  these  songs.”37 
37  Preface,  in  the  early  editions. 
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In  three  volumes  of  Sermons,  appearing  in  1721,  1723, 
and  1727,  Watts  printed  hymns  suitable  to  the  subjects  of 
discourse.  In  his  Reliquiae  Juveniles:  Miscellaneous 
thoughts  in  prose  and  verse  (London  1734),  Watts  re- 
turned to  “the  Service  of  the  Muse”  he  had  abjured  twenty- 
five  years  earlier,  and  the  hymnic  element  is  very  small.  It 
is  even  smaller  in  the  volume,  Remnants  of  Time,  printed 
from  his  papers  after  his  death.  From  these  sources  num- 
erous hymns  ultimately  found  their  way  into  hymn  books 
and  into  common  use,  and  in  1806  John  Dobell  printed 
Dr.  Watts’s  Fourth  Book  of  Spiritual  Hymns,  which  he  had 
gathered  together  in  his  zeal  that  nothing  be  overlooked. 
Nevertheless  the  Hymns  of  1707-09  and  The  Psalms  imi- 
tated of  1719,  which  by  the  middle  of  the  XVIIIth  century 
began  to  appear  bound  together  in  a single  handy  volume, 
contained  Watts’s  System  of  Praise  in  its  entirety.38 

Ill 

HIS  SUCCESS:  THE  ERA  OF  WATTS. 

I.  IN  ENGLAND. 

1.  The  Independents. 

From  their  first  appearance  Watts’  Hymns  proved  a 
spiritual  delight  to  many,  and  were  introduced  into  such 
congregations  as  were  prepared  to  receive  them.  On  the 
other  hand  many  Independent  congregations  continued  their 
Psalm  singing  without  regard  to  the  new  hymns,  so  strong 
was  conservative  habit  and  prejudice  against  hymns.  In 
view  of  the  extraordinary  success  ultimately  attained,  it  is 
easy  to  form  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  facility  of  their 
actual  introduction  into  public  worship. 

The  English  Independent  congregations  at  the  time 
(1707)  probably  numbered  from  350  to  400,  and  were  much 

“The  hymns  appearing  in  the  so-called  Posthumous  Works  (1779) 
had  either  appeared  before  or  else  were  by  another  hand.  Cf.  Gib- 
bons, Memoirs  of  Watts,  appendix  ii. 
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reduced  both  in  size  and  zeal.39  The  fact  that  each  con- 
gregation was  free  to  sing  what  it  chose  and  under  no  obli- 
gation to  make  record  of  the  choice,  and  the  further  fact 
that  one  copy  in  a precentor’s  hands  might  serve  a whole 
congregation,  make  it  difficult  to  trace  or  estimate  the 
process  of  introducing  Watts’  Hymns.  If  we  are  to  follow 
Walter  Wilson,  the  historian  of  London  Dissenting 
Churches,  the  Hymns  must  have  found  their  earliest  wel- 
come in  the  provinces.  Writing  in  1810,  under  the  full 
sway  of  the  Watts  tradition,  he  says : 

“The  poetry  of  Watts  was  received  but  slowly  into  most  of  our 
congregations.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  it  has  acquired  so  general 
a patronage,  and  even  in  the  present  day  there  are  many  who  prefer 
the  rhyming  of  Brady  and  Tate,  or  the  bald  version  of  the  Scotch. 
The  reason  is,  mankind  are  afraid  of  innovation,  and  it  is  only  by  de- 
grees that  their  prejudices  are  loosened.”40 

The  actual  demand  for  the  Hymns  can  be  judged  from 
the  editions  called  for.  The  first  edition  of  1707  was  ex- 
hausted apparently  before  the  end  of  1708, 41  but  the  second 
did  not  appear  until  April  1709,  being  delayed  in  the  print- 
ing. The  third  edition  appeared  in  1712,  the  fourth  in 
1714.  At  the  appearance  of  The  Psalms  of  David  imitated 
in  1719,  the  Hymns  were  in  their  sixth  edition;  the  seventh 
following  in  1720. 

The  Psalm  Imitations,  though  rousing  intense  hostility  in 
a minority,  found  a double  welcome,  from  those  wishing 
to  use  Psalms  and  hymns  jointly,  and  from  those  ready  for 
modified  Psalm  versions  though  not  as  yet  for  hymns.  We 
have  Watts’  own  testimony  that  some  thousands  of  copies 
were  sold  within  a year  of  publication.42  Within  ten  years 
seven  editions  were  called  for.  The  practical  effect  of  in- 
troducing the  Imitations  was  to  extend  the  use  of  the 
Hymns  also.  Congregations  used  to  Dr.  Patrick’s  versions 

39  Cf.  R.  W.  Dale,  History  of  English  Congregationalism,  London, 
1907,  bk.  v,  chap.  v. 

40  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dissenting  Churches  ...  in 
London,  &c.,  vol.  iii,  1810,  p.  527. 

41  Milner,  op.  cit.,  p.  229. 

“Note  to  the  7th  ed.  of  Hymns. 
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seemed  to  be  taking  but  a short  step  in  passing  to  Watts’ 
Imitations.  But,  the  step  once  taken,  they  found  them- 
selves within  the  area  of  a free  Christian  Hymnody,  in 
which  the  distinction  between  Psalm  and  Hymn  seemed 
hardly  more  than  a convenience  in  classification  and  a de- 
ference to  accustomed  usage. 

The  strengthening  hold  of  the  Hymns  appears  from  the 
preface  of  Simon  Browne’s  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs, 
published  in  1720  at  London,  where  he  had  come  as  pastor 
of  “The  Old  Jewry.”  Its  lengthy  justification  of  hymn 
singing  was  doubtless  directed  to  the  London  congregations 
to  which  Wilson  referred.  But  Browne  found  it  wise,  even 
at  that  early  day,  to  disclaim  any  purpose  of  superseding 
Watts’  Hymns:  “The  World,  I hope,  will  not  do  me  the 
injury  to  think  that  I aim  at  being  his  rival.  These  hymns 
are  design’d  as  a supplement  to  his,  not  intended  to  sup- 
plant them.  ’Twill  satisfy  my  ambition,  if  they  may  assist 
the  devotion  of  private  Christians,  or  public  assemblies, 
upon  such  subjects  as  he  hath  not  touched.”43 

Twenty-four  years  later  Doddridge  was  able  to  say  to 
Watts : 

“Above  all  I congratulate  you  that  by  your  sacred  poetry,  especially 
by  your  Psalms,  and  your  Hymns,  you  are  leading  the  worship  and  I 
trust  also  animating  the  devotion  of  myriads  in  our  public  assemblies 
every  Sabbath,  and  in  their  families  and  closets  every  day.  This, 
Sir,  at  least  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  is  an 
unparalleled  favour  by  which  God  hath  been  pleased  to  distinguish 
you,  I may  boldly  say  it,  beyond  any  of  his  servants  now  upon  earth.”*4 
After  forty  years  more  the  predilection  of  Independent 
congregations  for  Watts’  hymns  had  become  so  jealous 
that  Dr.  Gibbons  felt  called  upon  to  introduce  a volume  of 
his  own  compositions  in  these  terms : 

“But,  though  [Watts]  has  done  much  and  perhaps  in  a happier 
Manner  than  what  any  after  him  may  be  able  to  perform,  yet  he  has 
by  no  Means  precluded  the  Endeavours  of  others  in  the  same  Service. 
Are  there  not  Subjects  untouched  by  him  in  the  almost  infinite  Extent 
of  spiritual  Matter  that  may  be  very  suitably  wrought  up  into  sacred 
Songs?  And  is  it  not  a Pleasure  to  the  human  Mind  not  to  be  perpet- 

43  Preface,  p.  [xv], 

44  Doddridge  to  Watts,  Dec.  13,  1744,  in  Gibbons,  Memoir,  p.  306. 
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ually  restrained  to  the  same  Odes,  but  to  have  something  new  with 
which  to  employ  itself,  though  it  should  not  be  equal  in  Composition 
with  what  it  has  been  entertained  already;  and  why  should  not  new 
Hymns  as  well  as  new  Sermons  be  sent  into  the  World,  or  if  the  last 
have  proved  serviceable,  why  may  not  the  former?”45 

The  situation  revealed  by  this  apology  and  plea  had  not 
come  about  by  authority  or  contrivance,  but  by  the  deepen- 
ing love  of  the  people  for  the  hymns  of  Watts.  He  had 
sought  and  found  the  plane  of  their  thought  and  emotion, 
and  in  the  general  response  of  their  hearts  had  found  his 
just  reward.  An  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  by  Dr. 
Doddridge,  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Watts,  dated  April  5,  1731 :46 

“On  Tuesday  last,  I was  preaching  to  a large  assembly  of  plain 
country  people  at  a village  a few  miles  off,  when,  after  a 
sermon  from  Hebrews,  vi.  12,  we  sang  one  of  your  hymns, 
which,  if  I remember  right,  was  the  140th  of  the  2nd  book,  and  in  that 
part  of  the  worship  I had  the  satisfaction  to  observe  tears  in  the 
eyes  of  several  of  the  people;  and  after  the  service  was  over,  some 
of  them  told  me  that  they  were  not  able  to  sing,  so  deeply  were  their 
minds  affected ! and  the  clerk,  in  particular,  said  he  could  hardly 
utter  the  words  as  he  gave  them  out.  They  were  most  of  them  poor 
people,  who  work  for  their  living,  yet,  on  the  mention  of  your  name, 
I found  that  they  had  read  several  of  your  books  with  great  delight; 
and  that  your  psalms  and  hymns  were  almost  their  daily  entertainment : 
and  when  one  of  the  company  said,  ‘What  if  Dr.  Watts  should  come 
down  to  Northampton !’  another  replied,  with  remarkable  warmth, 
‘The  very  sight  of  him  would  be  as  good  as  an  ordinance  to  me  ’ ” 

The  feeling  for  Watts’  Psalms  and  Hymns  thus  grew 
into  an  intense  personal  loyalty.  It  is  well  known  that  as 
late  as  the  XIXth  century  there  were  many  older  Congre- 
gationalists  who  refused  to  sing  any  other  hymns,  and  who 
kept  their  seats  when  such  were  announced.47 

The  supremacy  which  Watts  gained  and  for  a long  time 
kept  in  the  worship  of  the  Independent  churches  (as  also 
far  beyond  them)  was  indeed  a triumph  of  personal  in- 
fluence and  of  principles  that  at  first  seemed  radical  enough. 
If  we  seek  a date  at  which  his  domination  of  Independent 

“ Preface  to  the  Hymns  adapted  to  Divine  worship  of  1784,  pp. 
xii,  xiii. 

“ Philip  Doddridge’s  Correspondence  and  Diary,  London,  1829-31, 
vol.  iii,  pp.  74,  75- 

41  Cf.  W.  G.  Horder,  The  Hymn  Lover,  London,  n.  d.  p.  100. 
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worship  culminated, — that  is  to  say  when  the  use  of  his 
Psalms  and  Hymns  came  nearest  to  unanimity,  and  there 
was  least  disposition  to  look  beyond  its  covers — it  would 
lie  probably  somewhere  between  the  middle  and  end  of  the 
XVIIIth  century.  But  Watts’  Psalms  and  Hymns  kept 
their  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  continued  to  be 
used,  either  alone  or  supplemented,  until  far  into  the  XIXth. 
If  we  include  all  the  religious  bodies  that  used  them,  their 
actual  circulation  and  use  must  have  continually  increased, 
till  past  the  middle  of  the  XIXth  century.  It  is  calculated 
that  in  its  first  twenty-five  years  a new  edition  appeared 
every  year,  and  claimed  that  as  late  as  1864  60,000  copies 
were  sold  within  the  year.48 

Striking  as  are  these  facts,  some  of  the  claims  made  for 
Watts  go  beyond  them.  It  is  difficult  to  follow  even  so 
competent  a hymnologist  as  Mr.  Garrett  Horder,  when  he 
says  that  “For  more  than  a century  Watts  remained  undis- 
puted master  of  the  hymnody  of  the  Independents.  No 
other  hymns  than  his  were  heard  in  any  of  the  assemblies” ; 
and  again,  that  “for  more  than  a century  Watts  was  the 
only  hymnist  of  the  Independent  sanctuaries  of  our  land.”49 

Where  is  the  place  of  that  century  in  the  calendar  ? And 
is  such  absolute  uniformity  predicable  of  any  single  year 
of  either  the  XVIIIth  or  XIXth  centuries?  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  even  under  the  workings  of  a Uniformity  Act, 
and  least  so  among  Independents.  We  have  to  take  account 
of  the  little  band  of  opponents  and  detractors,  led  by 
Thomas  Bradbury  within  their  ranks,  and  by  Romaine50 
without,  who  accused  Watts  of  lampooning51  and  “bur- 
lesquing”52 the  Psalter,  and  refused  to  sing  “Watts’ 
Whims”  :53  also  of  the  congregations  in  which  Psalm  sing- 

“ Duncan  Campbell,  Hymns  and  Hymn  Makers,  London,  1898,  p.  38. 

**  The  Hymn  Lover,  p.  100. 

M “Why  should  Dr.  Watts  . . . take  the  precedence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?”  Romaine,  Essay  on  Psalmody,  1775,  p.  106. 

“ Bradbury  to  Watts,  March  7,  1725-6,  in  Watts’  Posthumous  Works, 
vol.  ii,  p.  202. 

“Watts  to  Bradbury,  March  15,  1725-6,  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  212. 

“Wilson’s  Dissenting  Churches,  vol.  iii,  p.  527. 
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ing  long  continued,54  partly  for  conscience’  sake,  more  often 
doggedly. 

Moreover  the  very  success  of  Watts’  Hymns  raised  up 
a succession  of  imitators,  and  their  use  called  forth  a suc- 
cession of  “Supplements”.  These  Supplements  did  not  re- 
spond to  any  demand  of  the  people  for  more  hymns,  but 
arose  from  the  ambition  of  ministers  to  get  their  own  hymns 
into  use,  or  their  wish  for  hymns  illustrative  of  a greater 
number  of  sermon  topics.  It  is  true  that  their  supple- 
mentary form  bore  the  strongest  testimony  to  Watts’  as- 
cendency, but  they  also  prevented  that  ascendency  from  be- 
coming complete.  Some  gained  a considerable  circulation. 
Even  the  relatively  unsuccessful  ones  were  doubtless  used 
in  the  compiler’s  own  congregation  and  more  or  less  in  the 
congregations  of  his  friends. 

These  Supplements  began  in  1720  with  Simon  Browne’s 
Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,  containing  266  hymns,  all  by 
himself.  This  reached  a second  edition  in  1741,  a third  in 
1760,  and  a number  of  the  hymns  continued  in  later  use.55 
In  1769  Dr.  Thomas  Gibbons  (Watts’  biographer)  pub- 
lished a collection,  partly  original,  of  Hymns  adapted  to 
Divine  worship,  and  a second  (entirely  original)  in  1784, 
under  the  same  title.  Their  narrow  welcome  and  use  ap- 
pears from  the  statement  in  the  1784  preface  that  some 
copies  of  the  earlier  book  remained  unsold.  Nor  was  the 
later  book  ever  reprinted.  George  Burder,  author  of  the 
once  famous  Village  Sermons,  published  in  1784  A Collec- 
tion of  Hymns  from  various  authors,  designed  as  a Sup- 
plement to  Dr.  Watts’s  Psalms  and  Hymns.  He  aimed  to 
gather  up  the  best  hymns  published  since  Watts’  death  by 
such  writers  as  Doddridge,  Newton  and  Cowper,  the  Wes- 
leys, and  Toplady.  His  book  met  a warm  welcome,  found 

M Cf.  Wilson,  as  already  quoted. 

65  A recast  of  his  “Come,  holy  spirit,  heav’nly  dove”,  is  still  familiar. 
Browne  aimed  at  “the  improvement  of  Psalmody.”  He  bound  up  with 
his  Hymns  “A  Sett  of  Tunes  in  3 Parts  (Mostly  New),”  wrote  a 
‘book’  of  hymns  in  “uncommon  metres”,  and  designated  an  appropriate 
tune  for  each  hymn. 
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continuous  use,  and  by  1840  had  reached  its  thirty-seventh 
edition.  So  far  was  Burder  from  wishing  to  dislodge  Watts 
from  his  supremacy  that  he  published  in  1812  an  edition 
of  the  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs  by  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Watts,  D.D.,  with  some  improvement  in  their  ar- 
rangement. William  Jay  of  Bath,  a warm  admirer  of 
Watts,  but  desiring  a greater  variety  of  metres  and  cor- 
responding tunes,  published  in  1797  A Selection  of  Hymns 
of  peculiar  metre,  for  the  use  of  the  Congregation  meeting 
in  Argyle  Chapel.  It  reached  a second  edition  in  the  same 
year,  and  became  the  basis  of  his  Hymns  as  an  Appendix  to 
Dr.  Watts  (Bath,  1833).  The  supplementing  of  Watts  as- 
sumed great  proportions  in  A Collection  of  above  six  hun- 
dred Hymns:  designed  as  a new  Supplement  to  Dr.  Watts's 
Psalms  and  Hymns.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Williams,  D.D., 
and  the  Rev.  James  Boden  (Doncaster,  1801).  It  reached  a 
second  edition  in  1803,  a third  in  1806,  and  a fifth  in  1812. 
Dr.  Williams  also  printed  an  improved  edition  of  The 
Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts,  claiming  that  “as  the 
current  editions  are  almost  innumerable,  so  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  shamefully  incorrect.”  John 
Dobell  sought  even  greater  bulk  in  his  A new  Selection  of 
seven  Jiunded  evangelical  Hymns  ....  intended  as  a 
Supplement  to  Dr.  Watts’s  Psalms  and  Hymns  (London 
1806).  After  additions  the  title  read  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred, and  Dobell  arranged  for  binding  in  with  it  his  Dr. 
Watts’s  Fourth  Book  of  Spiritual  Hymns.  In  the  Hymns, 
partly  collected,  and  partly  original,  designed  as  a supple- 
ment to  Dr.  Watts’  Psalms  and  Hymns:  by  William  Bengo 
Collyer,  D.D.  (London,  1812),  no  less  than  979  hymns 
were  provided,  57  of  them  original.  Thomas  Russell’s  A 
Collection  of  Hymns  designed  as  an  Appendix  &c.  (Lon- 
don, 1813),  was  somewhat  smaller  and  was  more  popular, 
attaining  its  twenty-second  edition  in  1843.  Dr.  Andrew 
Reed’s  Supplement  of  1817  became  the  nucleus  of  his  more 
important  Hymn  Book  of  1842.  Something  in  the  way 
of  concerted  action  as  to  Hymnody  began  to  seem  exped- 
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ient,  and  in  1822  a committee  of  ministers  in  Leeds  pub- 
lished A Selection  of  Hymns  for  the  use  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenting  Congregations  of  the  Independent  Order  in 
Leeds. 

This  succession  of  ‘Supplements’  to  Dr.  Watts’  tells  its 
own  story  of  a progress  so  natural  and  inevitable  as  to  re- 
quire little  emphasis  were  it  not  for  the  curious  and  fa- 
miliar assumption  of  the  exclusive  use  of  Watts’  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  which  even  Dr.  Conder  expressed  in  1851  by 
speaking  of  “our  having  been  for  a long  time  confined  to 
this  one  Book.”56 

When  the  Congregational  Union  undertook  the  prepar- 
ation of  an  official  hymn  book  for  general  use,  Dr.  Conder 
and  others  who  discerned  the  signs  of  the  times  favored  a 
selection  of  Watts’  best  and  of  hymns  by  others  in  a single 
volume.57  But  the  majority  were  unwilling  to  give  up 
“Watts  Entire”;  and  in  1836  The  Congregational  Hymn 
Book  appeared  as  still  A Supplement  to  Dr.  Watts's 
Psalms  and  Hymns , containing  a good  selection  of  620 
hymns  edited  by  Dr.  Conder.  The  result  was  that  in  the 
years  following  many  congregations  gave  up  the  use  both 
of  Watts  and  The  Congregational  Hymn  Book  in  favor  of 
private  collections  more  compact  and  convenient. 

The  striking  ascendency  of  Dr.  Watts  over  Independent 
worship  had  at  last  reached  its  inevitable  end.  The  re- 
action, equally  inevitable  to  a popularity  so  great  as  to  be 
undiscriminating,  soon  followed.  It  was  discovered  that  a 
considerable  percentage  of  Watts’  work  was  prosaic  and 
mechanical,  and  sometimes  in  questionable  taste.  People 
began  to  wonder  why  the  churches  had  so  long  allowed  a 
single  mind  to  dominate  their  song.  A winnowing  of  the 
familiar  Psalms  and  Hymns  began,  and  has  steadily  pro- 
ceeded to  our  own  time,  with  the  result  that  in  some  recent 
Congregational  hymnals  Dr.  Watts’  contributions  are  out- 
numbered by  the  Methodist  Wesley  and  the  high-church 

MJ°siah  Conder,  The  Poet  of  the  Sanctuary,  London,  1851,  p.  68. 

"Ibid,  p.  69. 
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Neale.  It  is,  however,  to  be  said  that  the  adoption  of  a 
hymn  book  by  a single  author  had  not  seemed  strange  to 
congregations  accustomed  to  one  version  of  the  Psalms. 
And  we  may  agree  with  Conder58  that  the  addiction  of  the 
Independents  to  Watts  fixed  the  character  of  their  devo- 
tions, and  under  Providence  preserved  an  evangelical  tone 
of  sentiment  in  their  church  worship. 

2.  The  Presbyterians:  and  early  Unitarian 
Hymnody, 

The  measure  of  welcome  given  by  Presbyterians  to  the 
Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Watts  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Independents  with  whom  they  fraternized. 
Some  congregations,  desiring  an  evangelical  Hymnody, 
were  ready  to  introduce  the  Hymns;  some  awaited  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Psalms;  others  were  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
the  stricter  type  of  Psalmody. 

It  was  the  refusal  in  1717  of  James  Peirce,  pastor  of  a 
Psalm  singing  congregation  at  Exeter,  to  continue  the  ac- 
customed singing  of  the  doxology  after  the  Psalm  that 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  English  Presbyterian- 
ism.59 He  might,  and  probably  did,  allege  his  objection  to 
sing  anything  but  the  words  of  Psalms.60  But  the  dox- 
ology was  specifically  Trinitarian,  and  the  time  one  of  dread 
lest  the  Arianism  that  had  affected  the  Church  of  England 
should  spread  to  Dissent.  Peirce  denied  holding  Arian 
views,  but  refused  as  tyrranous  the  demand  of  a Committee 
exercising  Presbyterial  charge  of  the  five  Exeter  meetings 
that  he  sign  a declaration  of  belief  in  the  Trinity.  In  this 
refusal  he  had  wide  sympathy.  As  a result  of  the  Salter’s 
Hall  controversy  of  1719, 61  to  which  it  gave  rise,  the 

58  Ibid.,  p.  68. 

” McCrie,  Annals  of  English  Presbytery,  London,  1872,  p.  301. 

*°  Cf.  Drysdale,  History  of  Presbyterianism  in  England,  London, 
1889,  p.  500. 

w For  an  account  of  it  see  H.  S.  Skeats,  A History  of  the  Free 
Churches  of  England,  2nd  ed.,  London,  1869,  pp.  302  ff.  Watts,  like 
Calamy,  refused  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Salter’s  Hall. 
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majority  of  Presbyterian  ministers  became  committed  to 
the  attitude  of  non-subscription  to  any  doctrinal  formulas. 
In  the  fifty  years  following,  most  of  the  churches  that  did 
not  die  out  or  seek  a refuge  in  Independency  yielded  one 
by  one  to  the  influences  of  the  time,  and  drifted  through 
various  stages  of  Arian  belief  into  the  developed  Unitarian- 
ism  of  the  latter  part  of  the  XVIIIth  century. 

During  the  earlier  of  these  years  the  propriety  of  using 
Watts’s  Psalms  and  Hymns  remained  unquestioned.  But  it 
was  inevitable  that  certain  passages  should  be  confronted 
by  the  new  opinions,  especially  the  “Song  of  Praise  to  the 
ever-blessed  Trinity”,  as  Watts  entitled  the  doxologies  at 
the  end  of  his  volume  of  Hymns. 

Martin  Tomkins,  dismissed  from  a dissenting  pulpit  as 
an  Arian,  and  attending  the  Mare  Street  Presbyterian  Meet- 
ing at  Hackney,  frequently  protested  against  the  use  of  the 
doxologies  there.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Barker,  one 
of  the  minority  for  subscription,  declined  to  discontinue  the 
custom.  Tomkins  printed  in  1738  A calm  Enquiry  whether 
we  have  any  warrant,  from  Scripture,  for  addressing  our- 
selves, in  a way  of  prayer  or  praise,  directly  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  etc. ; prefaced  by  a letter  to  Mr.  Barker,  repeating 
his  protests,  and  reinforced  by  quotations  from  Watts’  later 
works.  In  a letter  to  Dr.  Watts,  dated  April  21,  1738,  Mr. 
Tomkins  put  to  him  the  direct  question, — 

“ Whether  you  now  approve  of  what  you  have  said  concerning  the 
Gloria  Patri,  in  your  Book  of  Hymns ; and  whether,  upon  your  pres- 
ent notion  of  the  Spirit,  you  can  esteem  some  of  those  Doxologies 
you  have  given  us  there,  I will  not  say,  ‘as  some  of  the  noblest  parts  of 
Christian  worship,’  but  as  proper  Christian  worship?  And  if  not, 
whether  you  may  not  think  it  becoming  you,  as  a lover  of  truth,  and 
as  a Christian  minister,  to  declare  as  much  to  the  world;  and  not 
suffer  such  forms  of  worship  to  be  recommended  by  your  name  and 
authority,  to  the  use  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  present  time  and 
in  future  generations?” 

On  the  margin  of  this  letter  (then  in  Mr.  Palmer’s  posses- 
sion) Dr.  Watts  had  endorsed  some  twenty  remarks,  and 
opposite  the  last  paragraph  wrote; 

“I  freely  answer,  I wish  some  things  were  corrected.  But  the  ques- 
tion with  me  is  this : as  I wrote  them  in  sincerity  at  that  time,  is  it 
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not  more  for  the  edification  of  Christians,  and  the  glory  of  God,  to  let 
them  stand,  than  to  ruin  the  usefulness  of  the  whole  book,  by  correct- 
ing them  now,  and  perhaps  bring  further  and  false  suspicions  on  my 
present  opinions?  Besides,  I might  tell  you,  that  of  all  the  books  I 
have  written,  that  particular  copy  is  not  mine.  I sold  it  for  a trifle  to 
Mr.  Lawrence  near  thirty  years  ago,  and  his  posterity  make  money  of 
it  to  this  day,  and  I can  scarce  claim  a right  to  make  any  alteration 
in  the  book  which  would  injure  the  sale  of  it.”62 

A perhaps  exaggerated  impression  of  the  change  in  Dr. 
Watts’  views  served  to  endear  his  Psalms  and  Hymns  to  the 
Presbyterians.  Some  congregations,  by  the  simple  exped- 
ient of  omitting  certain  passages  and  the  doxologies,  kept 
them  in  use  until  the  end  of  the  XVIIIth  century.63  But 
long  before  that  various  ministers,  by  modifying  or  sup- 
plementing Watts,  had  prepared  for  their  congregations 
praise  books  more  consonant  with  the  new  views.  In  most 
of  them  Watts’  text  was  freely  ‘tinkered’.  The  report  was 
industriously  circulated  that  he  had  planned  and  even  exe- 
cuted a revision  of  his  Hymns  on  Arian  lines,  all  evidence 
of  which  was  suppressed  at  his  death.64  The  report  was 
plainly  unwarranted,  but  it  encouraged  the  hymn  book 
makers  to  do  for  him  what  they  supposed  he  would  have 
done  on  his  own  behalf. 

The  eminent  Michaijah  Towgood  is  thought  to  be  the 
editor  of  A Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Divine 
worship  (London,  1757;  2nd  ed:  1779).  In  it  Watts 
was  supplemented  by  Tate  and  Brady,  Addison,  Doddridge 
and  Browne.  Michael  Pope  of.  the  Leather  Lane  Meet- 

ing, London,  followed  with  A Collection  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns  for  Divine  worship  (London,  1760).  Of  these 
more  than  half  were  from  Watts,  freely  altered;  and  there 
were  original  contributions  from  Kippis,  Grove  and  other 
Presbyterians.  Two  books,  the  first  partly,  the  second 

62  These  documents  were  printed  from  the  originals  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Palmer  in  his  notes  to  Johnson’s  Life  of  Watts  (1791).  They 
were  reprinted  in  the  Boston  Memoirs  of  Watts  and  Doddridge  (1793), 
and  substantially  in  Milner. 

63  Cf.  preface  to  A Collection  of  Hymns  and  Psalms,  ed.  by  Kippis 
et.  al.  1795- 

61  See  ‘‘The  Early  Editions  of  Watts’s  Hymns”,  already  cited. 
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wholly,  edited  by  Dr.  Enfield,  had  a much  longer  life:  A 
new  Collection  of  Psalms  proper  for  Christian  worship 
(Liverpool,  1764),  and  Hymns  for  public  worship , se- 
lected from  various  authors,  and  intended  as  a Supplement 
to  Dr.  Watts’s  Psalms  (Warrington,  1772).  To  the  latter 
the  editor’s  neighbor,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  contributed  six  hymns, 
two  of  which  are  still  sung.  An  abridgment  of  Dr.  Watts’s 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  with  some  alterations  &c.  (n.d.), 
edited  by  W.  Wood  and  B.  Carpenter,  is  interesting  for 
its  reversion  to  that  author  and  restoration  in  the  main  of 
his  text. 

The  new  “Presbyterianism”  had  already  been  augmented 
by  recruits  from  the  Church  of  England,  who  brought  with 
them  a taste  for  liturgical  worship.  A series  of  Psalm  and 
hymn  collections  appended  to  Forms  of  Prayer  began  with 
A Form  of  Prayer  and  a new  Collection  of  Psalms,  for  the 
use  of  a Congregation  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Liver- 
pool (Liverpool,  1763). 65  Theophilus  Lindsey’s  A Collec- 
tion of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  public  worship,  which  fol- 
lowed in  1774,  was  appended  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clark’s  rescen- 
sion  of  the  Prayer  Book.  The  most  interesting  of  the 
group  is  A Collection  of  Hymns  for  public  worship:  on  the 
general  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion  (Salis- 
bury, 1778).  It  aimed  at  the  common  denominator,  shun- 
ning spheres  of  controversy.  It  reflects  also  the  poetic  feel- 
ing of  one  of  its  editors,  Benjamin  Williams,  last  minister 
of  the  old  Presbyterian  congregation  in  Salisbury : it  has 
metrical  variety,  and  attains  a flavor  of  letters. 

By  this  time  the  number  of  available  hymn  books  had 
grown  large  in  England,  and  one  was  about  to  appear  in 
Ireland.  The  older  Presbyterianism  was  being  completely 
submerged  by  Unitarianism  of  the  more  aggressive  type, 
as  represented  by  Priestley,  leaving  hardly  a vestige  of  its 
earlier  denominational  existence  beyond  the  name  “Pres- 
byterian” still  applied  to  Unitarian  chapels. 

K Cf.  an  interesting  note  by  Jas.  Martineau  in  the  index  to  The 
University  Hymn  Book,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1895,  under  “Collet, 
Samuel”. 
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It  will  not  be  practicable  here  to  follow  much  further  the 
course  of  English  Unitarian  Hymnody  as  it  leaves  the 
main  stream  of  English  Church  Song.  But  it  would  not 
be  true  to  say  that  it  ever  separated  itself  entirely  from  that 
stream.  In  1837  John  R.  Beard  published  A Collection  of 
Hymns  of  exclusively  Unitarian  authorship,  which  was  not 
welcomed.  Unitarians  have  continued  to  make  large  use 
of  hymns  from  orthodox  sources,  and  have  felt  free  to  apply 
to  later  authors  the  same  drastic  process  of  doctrinal  alter- 
ation originally  applied  to  Dr.  Watts.  English  and  Irish 
Unitarian  Hymnody  has  no  corporate  history,  but  proceeds 
by  a succession  of  individual  hymn  books.66  A Collection 
of  Hymns  and  Psalms  for  public  and  private  zuorship  (Lon- 
don, 1795),  edited  by  Andrew  Kippis  and  others,  came  the 
nearest  to  being  representative,  until  happily  succeeded  in 
1840  by  the  Hymns  for  the  Church  and  Home  of  James 
Martineau.  Apart  from  the  warmth  and  elevation  of  its 
devotional  spirit,  this  book  is  characterized  by  such  a re- 
casting of  the  hymns  that  “the  technical  modes  of  Thought 
peculiar  to  any  portion  of  Christendom”  are  changed  into 
“a  different  or  more  comprehensive  language.”  For  this 
process  Martineau  claims  the  precedent  of  Dr.  Watts  in 
“reforming  and  spiritualizing”  the  Judaism  of  the  Psalms.67 

There  was  no  further  (old)  Presbyterian  Psalmody  or 
Hymnody  in  England,  beyond  that  of  a faithful  remnant 
in  the  Northern  counties  and  some  scattered  congregations 
of  resident  Scotchmen,  until  the  formation  in  1836  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  which  began  its  career  by 
harking  back  to  The  Psalms  of  David  in  Meeter  of  1650. 

3.  The  Baptists. 

Among  the  older  General  Baptist  churches  the  strong  pre- 
judice against  public  singing  lingered  through  much  of  the 

M The  fullest  presentation  of  the  subject  is  the  article  “Unitarian 
Hymnology”,  by  the  Rev.  Valentine  D.  Davis,  in  Julian’s  Dictionary 
of  Hymnology.  He  estimates  that  between  1795  and  1840,  a new 
Unitarian  hymn  book  appeared  every  year. 

” Preface  of  1840. 
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XVIIIth  century,  encasing  their  worship  in  a hard  shell 
which  even  the  influence  of  Watts  found  it  hard  to  pene- 
trate. And  as  one  by  one  these  churches  yielded  to  the 
modern  spirit,  it  would  be  hard  to  measure  his  part  in  the 
many  inducements  to  the  change.  There  was  no  notable 
church  extension  in  the  denomination  until  the  Methodist 
Revival,  when  numerous  congregations  of  those  led  to 
adopt  Baptist  sentiments  were  organized  in  Yorkshire  and 
neighboring  counties.  These  new  churches  came  at  once 
within  the  influence  of  Methodist  hymn  singing.  With 
some  seceders  from  the  Old  Connexion  they  formed  in  1770 
the  New  Connexion,  under  whose  auspices  the  first  General 
Baptist  hymn  book  appeared  at  Halifax  in  1772  as  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs,  mostly  collected  from  various  authors; 
with  a few  that  have  not  been  published  before.  In  1785 
Samuel  Deacon  of  Barton,  published  his  original  Barton 
Hymns,  having  much  of  the  revival  spirit.  In  1791  the 
General  Baptist  Association  authorized  a new  hymn  book, 
which  appeared  in  1793  as  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs 
(London,  D.  Taylor).  But  in  1800  John  Deacon,  who  had 
helped  to  compile  it,  issued  on  his  own  account  A new  and 
large  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Psalms  (London,  H.  D. 
Symonds)  ; and  this,  after  winning  its  unauthorized  way 
among  the  churches,  became  by  revision  and  adoption  of  the 
association,  the  hymn  book  of  the  Connexion.68 

Among  Particular  Baptist  churches  some  were  already 
singing  hymns,  especially  on  sacramental  occasions,  when 
Watts’  Hymns  first  appeared.  His  Hymns,  and  later  his 
Psalms,  doctrinally  acceptable,  fell  in  with  the  desire  to 
enlarge  the  use  of  hymns,  and  helped  much  also  to  create 
such  a desire.  It  is  significant  that  after  the  appearance  of 
Stennett’s  Sacramental  Hymns  no  Baptist  hymn  book  was 
published  until  1769.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  filling 
the  apparent  gap  of  half  a century.  It  was  the  time  when 
Watts’  Psalms  and  Hymns  were  gradually  working  their 
way  into  the  churches  and  into  the  hearts  of  the  General 

M Cf.  H.  S:  Burrage,  Baptist  Hymn  Writers  and  their  Hymns,  Port- 
land. Me.,  n.  d..  p.  632. 
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Baptists,  and  establishing  there  a place  only  second  to  that 
they  held  among  his  own  people. 

But  one  effect  of  the  use  of  Watts’  hymns,  was  to  en- 
courage the  habit  of  employing  the  last  hymn  in  the  service 
as  an  application  of  the  sermon.  In  the  course  of  time  it 
became  apparent  that  the  Hymns  were  not  in  sufficient 
variety  to  cover  all  the  sermon  themes.  Preachers  were 
led  to  search  other  books  for  hymns  pertinent  to  their  ser- 
mons, and  a number  to  compose  hymns  of  their  own  on  the 
Watts  model,  to  be  lined  out  to  the  people  after  the  ser- 
mon.09 With  some  of  these  compositions  in  hand,  but  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  publication  in  1760  of  the  hymns  of 
Miss  Anne  Steele,  two  pastors,  John  Ash  of  Pershore  and 
Caleb  Evans  of  Bristol,  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  a 
Baptist  hymn  book.  They  published  at  Bristol  in  1769 
A Collection  of  Hymns  adapted  to  public  worship.  As  it 
was  designed  to  supersede  Watts’  Psalms  and  Hymns,  many 
of  his  best  hymns  were  included.  Of  the  new  Baptist 
writers,  there  were  62  by  Miss  Steele,  and  some  by  Bed- 
dome,  Daniel  Turner,  Joseph  Stennett,  and  James  Newton. 
It  was  well  received,  and  continued  in  use  for  more  than 
half  a century,  reaching  a tenth  edition  in  1827.  But  it  was 
far  indeed  from  superseding  Watts  in  Baptist  use.  So 
many  churches  remained  which  were  unwilling  to  give  up 
his  Psalms  and  Hymns  and  yet  desired  other  and  especially 
Baptist  hymns,  that  John  Rippon,  Gill’s  successor  at  Carter 
Lane,  published  in  1787  A Selection  of  Hymns  from  the 
best  authors,  intended  to  be  an  Appendix  to  Dr.  Watts’s 
Psalms  and  Hymns  (London,  T.  Wilkins).  This  book  of 
588  hymns  was  conceived  in  the  interest  of  the  “Hymn  after 
Sermon”,  and  in  the  belief  that  “A  too  great  Variety  is  a 
thing  scarcely  to  be  conceived  of.”70  Nevertheless,  Rippon’s 
judgment  and  taste,  his  command  of  originals,  and  his  edi- 
torial discretion,  were  such  as  to  ensure  lasting  success,  and 

‘8  Cf.  preface  to  Rippon’s  Selection,  1787.  Rippon  states  that  only- 
then  was  the  practice  of  singing  without  lining  “gaining  ground”  in 
some  congregations  “in  London,  at  Bristol,  and  elsewhere.” 

™ Preface,  p.  3. 
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to  secure  to  himself  a permanent  place  in  the  history  of 
hymn  singing.  His  Selections  reached  its  tenth  edition  in 
1800,  enlarged  by  sixty  hymns,  and  was  again  enlarged  in 
1827.  After  Rippon’s  death,  it  appeared  in  1844,  increased 
by  an  addition  of  400  hymns,  as  The  Comprehensive  Rip- 
pon,  containing  1174  hymns.  When  we  remember  that  these 
were  an  appendix  to  “Watts  entire”,  we  become  aware  of 
the  lengths  to  which  the  homilectical  conception  and  use  of 
hymns  naturally  leads.  Well  had  Rippon  feared,  in  intro- 
ducing his  original  588  hymns,  “that  after  sermon  there  will 
be  many  Subjects  sought  for  in  vain,  both  in  this  Appendix, 
and  in  Dr.  Watts”.71 

Rippon’s  Selection  became,  in  connection  with  Watts,  the 
standard  of  Baptist  Hymnody,  which  it  did  so  much  to  en- 
large. It  served  also  as  a source  book  for  the  makers  of 
many  hymn  books  in  the  Church  outside,  in  a period  when 
hymnal  making  was  largely  done  with  scissors ; and  by  this 
means  Rippon  has  permanently  impressed  himself  upon  the 
Churches  as  having  influenced  their  choice  of  hymns.  His 
book  in  itself  carries  forward  Baptist  Hymnody  to  our  own 
time,  being  used  in  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle  till  1866  in  con- 
nection with  Watts.72  It  was  also  a link  of  connection  be- 
tween Baptist  Hymnody  in  England  and  America,  and 
was  reprinted  in  New  York  as  early  as  1792. 

II.  IN  SCOTLAND : THE  PARAPHRASES. 

In  Scotland  Watts’  Psalms  and  Hymns  circulated  largely, 
and  their  influence  brought  about  a renewal  of  the  long 
shelved  movement  for  what  was  called  “The  improvement 
of  the  Psalmody.”  In  1741  an  overture  came  before  the 
General  Assembly  proposing  that  some  Scripture  passages 
be  turned  into  metre  for  use  in  public  worship.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  movement  out  of  which  came  the 
famous  “Scottish  Paraphrases”.73 

” Preface,  p.  4. 

" Preface  to  Our  own  Hymn  Book. 

" Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  General  Assembly  and  of  Presby- 
teries covering  the  movement  are  conveniently  gathered  in  Maclagan,. 
The  Scottish  Paraphrases,  Edinburgh,  1889,  pp.  167  ff. 
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The  proposal  had  come  at  the  very  close  of  the  session, 
and  was  referred  to  the  Assembly’s  Commission  without 
discussion.  That  probably  would  have  been  the  end,  had 
not  the  Presbytery  of  Dundee  interested  itself,  and  secured 
from  the  Assembly  of  1742  the  appointment  of  a Committee 
to  make  a collection  of  paraphrases.  This  committee  ac- 
complishing nothing,  it  was  enlarged,  and  in  1 745  presented 
a collection  of  forty-five  paraphrases.  After  much  debate 
the  Assembly  agreed  so  far  as  to  order  these  printed  and 
sent  down  to  Presbyteries  for  their  “observations”  on  them 
and  on  the  whole  project.74  They  appeared  in  July,  1745 
as  Translations  and  Paraphrases  of  several  passages  of 
Sacred  Scripture.  Collected  and  prepared  by  a Committee 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. And  by  the  Act  of  last  Assembly,  transmitted 
to  Presbyteries  for  their  consideration  (Edinburgh, 
MDCCXLV).  This  pioneer  volume  of  Scottish  Presby- 
terian Hymnody  reveals  the  extent  to  which  Dr.  Watts’s  in- 
fluence was  behind  the  movement  toward  hymns.  Of  the 
forty-five  pieces,  no  less  than  nineteen  are  by  him,  five  are 
by  his  follower  Doddridge,  and  several  others  are  based 
upon  hymns  of  Watts.  In  the  native  contributions  and 
compilations  which  make  up  the  remainder,  the  manner  of 
Watts  is  hardly  less  evident.  In  both  the  title  and  preface 
of  the  volume  care  is  taken  to  emphasize  the  purely  Scrip- 
tural character  of  the  proposed  additions  to  Psalmody,  and 
the  securing  of  this  end  furnishes  the  only  obvious  justifi- 
cation of  the  system  of  hymn-tinkering  which  the  compilers 
carried  to  a great  extreme.  The  paraphrases  so  printed 
had  as  yet  no  status,  and  by  refraining  from  any  report 
upon  them  the  Presbyteries  succeeded  in  blocking  their 
authorization.  A determined  minority  kept  the  matter  alive 
for  ten  years.  It  being  alleged  in  1749  that  the  confusions 
incident  to  the  Jacobite  rising  had  caused  the  copies  of  the 
Paraphrases  in  the  hands  of  numerous  Presbyteries  to  be 
mislaid,  a new  edition  was  printed  in  1750,  and  again  sent 

"Acts  of  General  Assembly.  Edinburgh,  1843,  p.  681. 
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down.  Perhaps  to  satisfy  the  minority,  these  amended 
paraphrases  were  authorized  for  private  use,  and  they  ob- 
tained some  unauthorized  public  use.75  But  their  approval 
still  awaited  the  action  of  Presbyteries.  In  1755  it  ap- 
peared that  thirty-two  Presbyteries  had  never  yet  acted  on 
the  Paraphrases.  Such  determined  opposition  seems  to  have 
disheartened  the  progressives,  and  while  the  delinquent 
Presbyteries  were  formally  ordered  to  report  to  the  next 
Assembly,  the  whole  project  was  allowed  once  more  to 
drop  out  of  sight  as  still  impracticable. 

The  agitation  of  the  proposal  to  enlarge  the  Psalmody 
acted  as  a constant  stimulant  to  hymn  production,  and  nu- 
merous collections  of  original  hymns  were  published  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  That  of  John 
Forbes,  Some  Scriptural  Hymns,  selected  from  sundry  pas- 
sages of  Holy  Writ,  intended  for  the  service  of  the  Church 
in  secret  or  society,  as  may  be  thought  agreeable  (Aberdeen, 
1 757) , plainly  presents  his  productions  as  candidates  for 
liturgical  use;  and  hence  they  are  kept  within  the  limits 
of  paraphrase.  John  Willison,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
One  hundred  Gospel  Hymns  (Edinburgh,  1747),  profes- 
sedly refrains  from  paraphrasing  Scripture,  “seeing  this  de- 
sign is  under  consideration  by  publick  authority,  and  com- 
mitted to  hands  more  capable.”  He  offers  freely  composed 
gospel  hymns  as  “much  adapted  to  Sacramental  Occasions 
presumably  for  meditative  use,  as  he  could  hardly  have  con- 
templated their  liturgical  employment  at  that  date.  Wil- 
liam Cruden,  in  his  Hymns  on  a variety  of  Divine  subjects 
(Aberdeen,  1761),  takes  a middle  course,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a more  or  less  free  paraphrasing  of  Scripture; 
hardly  presuming  to  suppose  he  can  contribute  to  the  en- 
largement of  church  Psalmody  he  so  earnestly  desires,  but 
hoping  that  the  use  of  his  hymns  in  families  “may  be  at- 
tended with  no  impropriety.”  Cruden’s  preface  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  state  of  feeling  which  underlay  the 
movement  for  the  authorization  of  paraphrases : 


" Preface  to  edition  of  1781. 
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“Several  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  improve  our 
Psalmody:  and  yet  when  we  consider  the  vast  extent  of  the  subject, 
its  inconceivable  importance  to  mankind,  and  how  delightful  a field  the 
plan  of  redemption  spreads  to  view;  ’tis  surprizing  that  more  has 
not  been  done  in  that  way;  especially  when  many  subjects,  dry  and 
uninteresting,  are  every  day  canvassed,  and  almost  exhausted  by  the 
unwearied  efforts  of  genius.  Also  when  so  loud  a cry  has  been  raised 
of  late,  thro’  many  corners  of  our  national  church,  for  the  reformation 
of  our  music  in  the  praises  of  the  sanctuary;  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  frequent  attempts  would  have  been  made,  to  enlarge  the 
matter  of  our  Psalmody,  by  an  addition  of  New  Testament  Hymns 
suited  to  these  days  of  clearer  light,  and  superior  advantages  vouch- 
safed to  us  above  former  ages.” 

It  may  be  presumed  that  such  views  and  feelings  were 
gradually  extending,  but  it  was  not  till  twenty  years  had 
elapsed  from  the  failure  of  1755  that  the  Paraphrases  were 
again  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly. 
In  1775  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  sent  up  an 
overture  alleging  that  many  ministers  and  congregations 
desired  to  employ  them  in  worship,  and  praying  that  their 
use  be  authorized.  This  overture  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee  who  entered  systematically  upon  the 
compilation  of  an  enlarged  collection  of  paraphrases,  and 
after  some  disagreements  on  their  part  and  the  customary 
postponements  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly,  were  able  to 
present  their  completed  work  to  the  Assembly  of  1781,  and 
to  solicit  definite  action  upon  it.  The  Assembly  passed  an 
“Interim  act  anent  the  Psalmody”,  sending  down  the  Para- 
phrases to  the  Presbyteries  for  examination  and  report, 
“and  in  the  meantime  they  allow  this  collection  of  Sacred 
Poems  to  be  used  in  public  worship  in  congregations  where 
the  Minister  finds  it  for  edification”.76  The  committee  was 
authorized  to  correct  and  publish  the  collection,  and  the 
exclusive  right  to  print  it  was  vested  in  James  Dickson, 
printer  to  the  Church.  This  act,  however  lacking  in  finality, 
is  the  authorization  on  which  the  use  of  the  Paraphrases  has 
ever  since  rested.  Excepting  to  extend  the  printer’s  patent, 
the  Assembly  has  at  no  time  taken  further  action  concern- 
ing them.  It  is  probable  that  those  who  had  at  heart  the 


” Extract  from  “Act  of  the  Assembly”,  in  1781  ed.  of  Paraphrases. 
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enlargement  of  the  Psalmody,  thought  it  prudent  to  rest 
satisfied  with  what  they  had  gained.  Most  of  the  Presby- 
teries also  were  content  to  take  no  action.  That  of  Kirk- 
caldy, on  the  other  hand,  condemned  the  collection  as  de- 
fective in  execution ; and  expressed  their  unanimous  opinion 
that  it  ought  to  be  rejected.77 

The  new  collection  appeared  in  1781  as  Translations  and 
Paraphrases,  in  verse,  of  several  passages  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture. Collected  and  prepared  by  a Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  be  sung 
in  Churches  (Edinburgh,  MDCCLXXXI). 

In  included  the  forty-five  paraphrases  of  the  earlier 
edition,  often  much  revised,  and  twenty-two  that  were  new; 
among  the  latter  several  of  the  best-known,  such  as  “Few 
are  thy  days,  and  full  of  woe,”  “Come,  let  us  to  the  Lord 
our  God”,  and  “Where  high  the  heavenly  temple  stands”. 
Apart  from  their  inherent  value,  the  interest  of  the  Para- 
phrases of  1781  lies  in  their  success.  They  mark  no  de- 
velopment in  the  principles  of  Scottish  Psalmody,  but  they 
embody  the  means  by  which  the  earlier  authorization  of 
paraphrases  became  actually  carried  out  in  public  worship. 
In  one  respect,  however,  the  collection  of  1781  registers  an 
advance.  At  the  end  appears  a little  group  of  “Hymns.” 
The  preface  offers  no  explanation,  saying  merely,  “a  few 
Hymns  are  subjoined.”  Of  these  hymns,  three  are  Ad- 
dison’s, first  appearing  in  the  Spectator,  one  is  Watts’ 
(“Bless’d  morning,  whose  young  dawning  rays”),  and  the 
last  is  probably  of  Scottish  origin  (“The  hour  of  my  de- 
parture’s come”).  Most  of  these  are  decidedly  “hymns  of 
human  composure”,  and  constitute  an  apparently  uncon- 
sidered intrusion  of  free  Hymnody  into  the  Scriptural  Para- 
phrases of  the  Scottish  Church. 

The  use  of  the  Paraphrases  being  not  of  obligation,  their 
introduction  into  the  worship  of  the  parish  churches  was 
by  no  means  universal,  and  was  not  always  accomplished 
without  disturbance.  Where  minister  and  people  were 


" Maclagan,  op.  cit.,  p.  183. 
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agreed  in  wishing  the  Paraphrases,  their  introduction  in- 
volved no  more  than  the  protest  or  perhaps  secession  of  one 
or  more  irreconcilables.  At  Leith,  in  1782,  where  the  Rev. 
John  Logan,  one  of  the  active  spirits  in  the  movement,  and 
the  alleged  author  of  a number  of  the  Paraphrases,  gave 
notice  on  his  own  responsibility  that  the  “Additional  Psalm- 
ody was  to  be  introduced  into  the  public  worship,  Sabbath 
next”,78  the  session  met  and  protested  against  the  precipi- 
tant manner  of  making  the  change,  but  seem  to  have  sub- 
mitted. There  were,  however,  many  among  the  ministers 
and  people  of  the  Scottish  Church,  who  never  received  the 
Paraphrases,  or  took  any  part  in  singing  them,  to  the  end 
of  their  lives.  Although  they  were  soon  customarily  printed 
along  with  the  Metrical  Psalms  and  bound  up  with  them 
at  the  end  of  the  Bibles,  from  numerous  pulpits  they  were 
never  announced,  and  from  numerous  private  copies  of  the 
Bible  containing  them  they  were  torn  out  or  pasted  down.79 
This  opposition  was  partly  that  of  the  advocates  of  the 
singing  of  Psalms  alone,  but  by  no  means  altogether.  It 
was  a time  of  bitter  feeling,  and,  in  the  minds  of  many 
Evangelicals,  the  movement  for  enlarging  the  Psalmody 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  party  of 
“Moderates”.  The  presence  in  the  Assembly’s  committee 
of  Logan,  and  the  Blairs,  the  Wisharts,  Cumming,  Robert- 
son and  Alexander  Carlyle,  made  such  association  inevit- 
able in  the  case  of  the  Paraphrases  of  1781.  Dr.  Martin 
of  Monimail,  one  of  the  minority  of  the  Committee,  claimed 
that  he  had  no  proper  share  in  the  compilation,  and  that  the 
results  were  not  what  he  was  led  to  expect.80  He  may  have 
been  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  all  but  one  of  his  own 
compositions,  and  all  those  “of  a pious  lady  of  his  acquaint- 
ance” which  he  fathered,  were  rejected;  but  he  was  one  of 
many  who  looked  at  the  Paraphrases  as  unsound  in  some 
particulars  and  as  lacking  generally  in  evangelical  tone  and 
feeling. 

" Maclagan,  op.  cit.,  p.  40. 

” Cf.  J.  S.  Curwen,  Worship  Music,  1st  series,  p.  166. 

” See  letter  of  his  grandson  in  Free  Church  Magazine,  August,  1847. 
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The  attitude  of  the  Secession  in  regard  to  Church  Song 
does  not  appear  to  have  differed  greatly  from  that  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Soon  after  the  secession  of  1733,  the 
attitude  of  the  Burgher  portion  is  revealed  by  the  determin- 
ation of  the  Associate  Synod  in  1748  to  enlarge  its  Psalm- 
ody. Ralph  Erskine  had  published  his  Gospel  Sonnets  in 
1726-1734,  and  had  become  a seceder  m 1737.  The  Synod 
recommended  him  to  put  the  songs  of  Scripture  into  metre 
for  its  use,  basing  its  action  upon  the  similar  recommenda- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  of 
1647  to  Zachary  Boyd.81  A committee  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  examine  Mr.  Erskine’s  work,  but  his  death  in 
1752  stayed  the  whole  project  of  enlarging  the  Psalmody. 
The  subject  did  not  come  up  again  till  1787,  and  nothing 
was  actually  done  till  the  Synod  in  1812  authorized  the  use 
of  “the  Paraphrases  and  Hymns  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land’’.82 The  anti-Burgher  portion  of  the  Secession  seems 
to  have  occupied  a similar  position.  Their  Solemn  Warn- 
ing of  1758  does  not  deal  with  Psalmody,  but  their  original 
position  was  doubtless  that  of  the  manifesto  of  the  General 
Associate  Synod  of  1804.  It  places  the  Psalms  and  New 
Testament  Songs  on  a common  plane  of  privilege  as  the 
divinely  inspired  and  only  authorized  Church  Song.  Its 
only  protest  is  against  all  allegation  of  a lack  of  evangelical 
spirit  in  the  Psalms,  and  against  substituting  for  them 
“hymns  of  human  composition  containing  erroneous  doc- 
trine.”83 

While  the  principles  of  the  Secession  favored  New  Testa- 
ment songs,  it  is  probable  that  the  Paraphrases  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  happened  to  contain  the  only 
New  Testament  songs  practicable,  were  not  employed  in 
the  services  of  either  branch.  In  this  way  the  Seceders 

" See  D.  Fraser,  Life  of  Erskine,  Edinburgh  1834,  p.  508,  note. 

“On  this  whole  subject,  see  Maclagan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  17-19;  and  also 
Me  Crie,  The  Public  Worship  of  Presbyterian  Scotland,  Edinburgh, 
1892,  pp.  196-301. 

83  Narrative  and  Testimony  ...  by  the  General  Associate  Synod, 
1804,  pp.  163,  169. 
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furnished  a refuge  for  many  who  came  from  parishes  in 
which  the  Paraphrases  were  used ; but  it  was  only  by 
further  secessions  from  their  own  ranks  that  the  principle 
of  a restricted  Psalmody  was  ultimately  maintained. 

Another  branch  of  separated  Presbyterians  carried  for- 
ward the  process  of  enlarging  the  Psalmody  in  advance  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  itself.  This  was  the  Presbytery  of 
Relief,  formed  in  1761,  and,  until  merged  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1847,  known  as  the  Relief  Church. 
Some  of  these  men  were  not  contented  to  be  confined  to  the 
Paraphrases  of  the  mother  Church,  principally  because  they 
lacked  clear  evangelical  expression.84  James  Steuart  showed 
the  way  to  a new  Hymnody,  and  in  1786  printed  at  Glasgow 
Sacred  Songs  and  Hymns  on  various  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture; selected  for  the  Congregation  at  Anderstoun,  and  in- 
troduced it  into  the  worship  of  his  church.  It  offended  those 
of  the  congregation  opposed  to  “human  hymns”,  some  of 
whom  seceded,  but  the  book  was  retained.  Hutchison  of 
Paisley  adopted  Steuart’s  book  with  the  addition  of  new 
hymns,  and  still  more  were  added  by  James  Dun  of  Glas- 
gow. The  ground  being  thus  prepared,  the  Synod  in  1793 
was  overtured  on  the  subject,  and,  after  hearing  from  the 
Presbyteries,  agreed  in  1794  to  enlarge  the  Psalmody  not 
only  by  paraphrases  of  Scripture,  but  by  hymns  agreeable 
to  its  tenor.  A committee  was  appointed  to  select  them, 
which  included  Messrs.  Steuart,  Dun  and  Hutchison,  and 
they,  doubtless  as  had  been  arranged,  at  once  reported, 
recommending  the  book  compiled  by  Stewart  and  completed 
by  Dun.  The  book  was  approved  by  Synod,  and  published 
at  Glasgow  in  1794  with  a new  title  as  Sacred  Songs  and 
Hymns  on  various  passages  of  Scripture,  approved  by  the 
Synod  of  Relief,  and  recommended  to  be  sung  in  the  Con- 
gregations under  their  inspection.  The  book  contains  231 
hymns.  The  preface  is  frank  in  its  justification  of  a New 
Testament  Hymnody,  but  there  is  perhaps  a certain  lack  of 
candor  in  its  statement  that  the  hymns  following  are,  when 
not  paraphrases  of  passages  of  Scripture,  founded  upon 
84  Cf.  Maclagan,  op.  cit.,  p.  28;  McCrie,  op.  cit.,  p.  306. 
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individual  texts.  To  justify  this  statement,  each  hymn  is 
preceded  by  a reference  to  its  Scriptural  source;  that  of 
Addison’s  “When  all  Thy  mercies,  O my  God”,  being 
Psalm  civ,  34, — “My  meditation  of  Him  shall  be  sweet : 
I will  be  glad  in  the  Lord” : That  of  Cowper’s  “O  for 

a closer  walk  with  God”  being  Genesis  v,  24, — “Enoch 
walked  with  God.”85  The  anticipated  opposition,  whether 
or  not  thus  hoodwinked,  proved  not  very  serious,  and 
the  new  hymn  book  was  soon  in  use  throughout  the 
Relief  Church.86  According  to  the  historian  of  that 
Church,  the  new  book  developed  a new  animation  in  the 
service  of  praise,  and  was  followed  by  “a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  church  music.”87 

The  Relief  Church  was  not  the  first  religious  body  in 
Scotland  to  make  use  of  free  hymns  and  to  introduce  a 
hymn  book  into  its  services.  The  Glasites,  or  Sandeman- 
ians,  while  adhering  to  Psalm  singing  in  their  public  wor- 
ship, used  in  their  fellowship  meetings  the  Christian  Songs, 
whose  first  edition  appeared  in  1749.  Sir  William  Sinclair 
in  1751  introduced  a hymn  book  into  the  worship  of  the 
Baptist  Church  he  formed  in  his  castle  at  Keiss  in  Caith- 
ness ; its  sixty  hymns  being  of  his  own  composition.88  And 
no  doubt  the  hymns  of  John  Barclay,89  the  earliest  of  which 
were  contained  in  his  Rejoice  Evermore ; or  Christ  All  in 
all  (Glasgow,  1767),  were  sung  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
Bereans. 

But,  so  far  as  Presbyterian  Scotland  is  concerned,  the 
Relief  Church  was  the  first  to  carry  forward  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Psalmody  to  the  full  freedom  of  an  evangelical 
Hymnody,  officially  embodied  in  a church  hymn  book,  and 
used  by  authority  in  public  worship. 

In  the  Church  of  Scotland  no  further  action  followed  the 
ad  interim  allowance  of  the  Translations  and  Paraphrases 

a Cf.  McCrie,  op.  cit.,  p.  307. 

8'  It  was  revised  in  1833,  and  was  a progenitor  of  the  Hymn  Book 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  1852. 

si  G.  Struthers,  History  of  the  Relief  Church,  1843,  p.  376. 

“ It  was  reprinted  in  1879.  See  Julian,  Dictionary,  p.  1027. 

“For  their  bibliography,  see  Julian,  p.  1031. 
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in  1781.  The  close  of  the  XVIIIth  century  was  a period  of 
indifference  and  of  that  slovenly  performance  of  public 
worship  pictured  in  the  anonymous  A Letter  from  a Black- 
smith to  the  Ministers  arid  Elders  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. The  enlargement  of  the  Psalmody  came  before  the 
Assembly  again  early  in  the  XIXth  century,  and  specimens 
of  “Additional  Psalmody”  were  submitted  in  1811,  1814 
and  1820.  The  latter  were  printed  as  Additional  Psalmody; 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly , 1820;  and  printed  by 
their  order , for  the  inspection  of  Presbyteries  (Edinburgh; 
Peter  Hill  & Company,  1821).  Its  thirty-two  Psalm  ver- 
sions aim  at  introducing  metrical  variety  : its  seventeen  para- 
phrases of  other  Scriptures  include  “Father,  whate’er  of 
worldly  bliss”  (I  Tim.  vi,  6-8),  and  “Lo!  he  comes  with 
clouds  descending”  (Rev.  i,  7).  These  efforts  were  quite 
futile  and  deservedly  so.  And  nothing  was  accomplished 
until  after  the  middle  of  the  XIXth  century,  when  the 
Church  came  under  the  general  influences  that  play  upon 
and  mould  modern  Church  Song  in  all  denominations,  not- 
ably the  powerful  influences  emanating  from  Oxford. 
Meawhile  the  Church  was  left  to  its  historic  Psalter  of 
1650,  and  the  Paraphrases  and  five  appended  hymns  of 
1781.  The  Paraphrases  were  not  only  the  first,  but  remain 
the  only  characteristic  Hymnody  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. They  were  of  the  school  of  Watts,  but  the  new  Scot- 
tish writers  and  a deft  editorial  hand  gave  them  a marked 
individuality.  The  latest  historian  of  Scottish  Literature 
has  not  hesitated  to  say  that  they  “form  incomparably  the 
best  collection  of  sacred  lyrics,  for  its  size,  which  has  ever 
been  made  in  the  English  language.”90  There  are  few  who 
would  deny  to  them  a dignified  restraint,  a grave  devotion 
and  a somewhat  haunting  sonorousness  of  rhythm.  But 
they  owed  their  origin  to  the  desire  for  a distinctively 
evangelical  Hymnody ; and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
that  they  should  be  regarded  by  many  as  somewhat  lacking 
in  contents  and  somewhat  cold  in  tone. 

{To  be  concluded .) 

Philadelphia.  Louis  F.  Benson. 

80  J.  H.  Millar,  Literary  History  of  Scotland,  New  York,  1903,  p.  379. 
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It  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  Gospel 
of  peace  and  love,  to  become  the  storm  centre  of  New 
Testament  criticism.  We  may  apply  to  it  the  words  of  the 
Master  whom  it  portrays,  “I  came  not  to  send  peace  on 
earth,  but  a sword.”  This  follows  of  necessity  from  the 
character  of  the  Gospel.  The  objections  that  are  urged 
against  New  Testament  teaching  in  general  by  current 
modes  of  thought  and  systems  of  philosophy  apply  with 
peculiar  force  to  this  Gospel,  in  which  the  supernatural  is 
most  conspicuous  and  the  divinity  of  Jesus  most  manifest. 
We  are  confronted  at  once  by  the  question  of  authorship. 
If  the  Gospel  was  written  by  John  the  apostle,  the  bosom 
friend  of  Jesus,  we  have  strong  assurance  of  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  the  narrative.  If  it  is  written  by  an  unknown 
author  of  the  second  century,  we  must  judge  of  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Gospel  from  internal  evidence  alone. 

The  Authorship  of  the  Gospel  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
The  Sources  and  Purpose  of  the  Gospel  are  reserved  for 
subsequent  inquiry. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  by  the  close  of  the  second 
century  the  church  throughout  the  world  received  four 
Gospels,  and  only  four,  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  life,  and 
that  these  were  the  Gospels  which  bear  the  names  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke  and  John.  Sufficient  witness  is  borne  by 
Irenaeus  of  Gaul,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian  of 
Carthage,  Tatian  of  Syria,  and  the  Muratorian  Canon,  prob- 
ably of  Roman  origin.  To  these  may  be  added  the  earliest 
Versions  which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  Syriac  and  the 
Old  Latin;  for  however  they  may  have  been  modified  in 
later  times  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  represent  the 
Canon  of  the  church  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury.1 

‘On  the  date  of  the  Syriac  Version  see  Westcott,  The  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  p.  236;  Gregory,  Canon  and  Text  of  the  NT.,  pp.  156, 
396.  On  the  date  of  the  Old  Latin  Version  see  Westcott,  p.  248; 
Gregory,  p.  156. 
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These  men  do  not  express  their  personal  judgment 
merely;  they  profess  to  hold  the  common  faith  of  the 
church,  received  by  tradition  from  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
and  accepted  by  believers  everywhere.  They  represent 
every  section  of  the  church,  and  had  abundant  opportunity 
to  know  the  truth.  So  thoroughly  was  the  authority  of  the 
Gospels  established  that  Irenaeus,  writing  about  185,  affirms 
that  there  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  four,  as  there* 
are  four  zones,  four  principal  winds,  the  cherubim  are  four- 
faced, and  God  gave  four  covenants  to  man.2 

The  Fourth  Gospel  thus  appears  to  have  been  placed  side 
by  side  with  the  earlier  Gospels  from  the  beginning.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  its  authority  was  ever  questioned 
from  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  knowledge  down 
to  the  close  of  the  second  century,  except  by  an  insignificant 
sect  called  the  Alogi,  which  we  shall  presently  consider. 

It  is  sometimes  said  indeed  that  the  church  at  first  recog- 
nized a number  of  Gospels  as  of  equal  authority,  and  that 
the  present  canonical  Gospels  were  the  choice  of  a later  age. 
It  is  true  that  there  were  in  circulation  from  a very  early 
period,  as  Luke  indicates  in  his  preface,  a number  of  writ- 
ings that  bore  the  name  of  Gospels.  There  are  more  than 
fifty  of  which  we  know  something ; though  of  most  of  them 
only  fragments  have  been  preserved,  and  of  some  the  name 
alone  remains.  A list  of  thirty-seven  is  given  in  the  New 
Schaff-Herzog  Cyclopedia.3  Some  of  them  were  speculative 
treatises,  others  were  framed  from  the  canonical  Gospels 
with  the  aid  of  oral  tradition.  They  were  largely  of 
heretical  origin,  designed  to  advance  the  interests  and  views 
of  some  particular  sect  or  party. 

What  place  did  they  hold  in  the  church?  Certain  extra- 
canonical  writings  were  held  in  high  esteem  as  orthodox  and 
edifying,  and  were  even  read  in  some  of  the  churches.  The 
Apocalypse  of  Peter,  for  example,  is  recognized  by  the 
Muratorian  Canon  as  generally  received,  though  it  is  ad- 

1 Haer.  iii,  11. 

* Vol.  i,  p.  226. 
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ded  that  there  are  some  who  will  not  have  it  read  in  the 
church;  and  was  accepted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Methodius.4  There  were  apocryphal  Gospels  too  which 
were  received  in  certain  parts  of  the  church.  The  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  for  instance,  was  used  by  Hege- 
sippus,5  about  170,  and  perhaps  by  Justin  Martyr,  Papias 
and  Ignatius.6  We  must  remember  that  this  Gospel  was 
believed  by  some  to  be  the  original  of  our  Matthew,  and  the 
relation  between  them  is  still  undetermined.  In  one  pas- 
sage Clement  of  Alexandria  seems  to  place  this  Gospel  on 
a level  with  the  Canonical  Gospels  ;7  but  elsewhere  he  re- 
jects a saying  drawn  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Egyptians  because  it  was  not  contained  “in  the  four  Gospels 
delivered  to  us”.8  Origen  distinctly  places  it  below  the 
four.9 

The  truth  is  that  while  certain  apocryphal  Gospels  were 
sometimes  used  by  the  fathers,  and  were  accorded  a measure 
of  honor  in  particular  sections  of  the  church,  they  were  of 
local  circulation  and  subordinate  authority.  Whenever  the 
question  is  raised,  they  are  placed  upon  a lower  level  than 
the  four.  How  differently  they  were  regarded  appears  in 
the  freedom  with  which  they  were  altered  and  recast. 
Jiilicher  remarks,10  “No  ‘Apocryphal’  Gospel  can  be  proved 
to  have  enjoyed  any  considerable  circulation.” 

Two  illustrations  may  be  given  of  the  care  exercised  by 
the  church  in  the  framing  of  the  Canon.  The  first  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Muratorian  Canon,  which  distinguishes  three 
classes  of  writings:  a)  those  universally  received;  b)  those 
absolutely  rejected;  c)  those  that  deserve  to  be  read  in  pri- 

4 McGiffert’s  Eusebius,  iii,  3,  note  9.  The  reference  to  Methodius 
should  be  Sympos.  ii,  instead  of  xi,  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  Menzies 
edition,  vol.  ix,  p.  141. 

5 McGiffert’s  Eusebius,  iv,  22. 

* Ibid.,  iii,  25,  note  24;  iii,  27,  note  8;  iii,  36,  note  15.  Lightfoot’s 
Ignatius,  Smyrn.  iii,  note  2. 

1 Strom,  ii,  9. 

8 Strom,  iii,  13. 

9 Comm,  on  John,  Bk.  ii,  6. 

10  Introduction  to  the  NT.  p.  513. 
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vate  but  are  not  to  be  used  in  public  worship.  The  second 
is  furnished  by  Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch,  about  the  year 
200,  who  wrote  a book  to  refute  the  errors  of  the  Gospel 
of  Peter,  by  which  some  had  been  led  astray.11 

The  fact  is  that  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  far  more  generally  received  and  more  highly  regarded 
by  the  fathers  of  the  church  than  the  Apocrypha  of  the 
New.  From  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  knowledge 
the  church  received  four  Gospels,  and  only  four,  as  the 
divine  rule  of  faith  and  life.  Early  in  the  second  century 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  introduces  a quotation  from  Mat- 
thew with  the  formula,  It  is  written  (c.  iv).  This  agree- 
ment was  not  reached  through  the  decision  of  a central 
authority,  for  there  was  none;  nor  by  vote  of  bishops  or 
council.  It  was  by  the  common  consent  of  independent 
churches,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  that  the  Canon  was 
fixed;  and  this  consent  sprang  from  a common  tradition 
running  back  to  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  the  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken  faith  of  the  universal  church  that 
these  Gospels,  and  no  others,  were  of  apostolic  origin  and 
authority.  Eusebius  early  in  the  fourth  century,  with  an 
extensive  literature  at  command  which  has  since  been  lost, 
places  the  four  Gospels  among  the  writings  of  which  the 
authority  was  never  questioned. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  four  Gospels  were  received  by 
the  church  as  of  equal  authority.  Now  we  may  proceed  to 
deal  specifically  with  the  Fourth  Gospel,  showing  that  it 
was  regarded  and  cited  as  authoritative  from  the  early 
years  of  the  second  century.  Here  indeed  we  must  pro- 
ceed with  caution.  Many  of  the  writings  to  which  appeal 
is  made  are  of  uncertain  date.  The  writers  seldom  quote 
with  verbal  exactness  or  name  the  source  from  which  they 
draw.  It  was  much  more  difficult  to  find  a passage  in  an 
ancient  manuscript  than  it  is  to  turn  the  pages  of  a modern 
book,  and  they  relied  mainly  upon  the  memory.  They 
followed  the  same  course  in  their  use  of  the  Old  Testament 


u Euseb.  vi,  12. 
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and  of  classic  literature.12  Indeed  the  New  Testament 
writers  themselves  set  the  example.13  Sometimes  they  quote 
from  the  Septuagint,  sometimes  from  the  Hebrew;  and  the 
freedom  with  which  they  modify  the  text  is  shown  in  such 
passages  as  Matt.  ii.  6,  23;  xxvii.  9;  John  vii.  38;  Ephes. 
iv.  8;  v.  14.  Quotations  may  have  been  drawn  from  books 
which  are  no  longer  extant,  or  frorp  oral  tradition.  Nor 
need  we  be  surprised  if  we  find  the  Fourth  Gospel  less  fre- 
quently cited  than  the  others.  It  was  of  later  date,  and  its 
profounder  character  rendered  it  less  suitable  for  apolo- 
getic, evangelistic,  or  controversial  use.  Demonstrative 
evidence  is  hard  to  reach,  and  here  as  elsewhere  we  must 
often  rest  content  with  that  probability  which  is  the  guide 
of  life. 

Justin  Martyr,  who  was  put  to  death  about  165,  several 
times  refers  to  writings  which  he  calls  Memoirs  of  the 
Apostles,  and  Gospels.14  The  number  of  them  is  not  indi- 
cated. One  is  ascribed  to  Peter,  the  authors  of  the  others 
are  not  named;  but  it  is  said  in  general  that  they  were 
drawn  up  by  the  apostles  and  those  who  followed  them,  and 
were  read  alternately  with  the  prophets  in  the  services  of  the 
church.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not  cite  with  verbal  pre- 
cision, but  he  uses  the  same  freedom  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  number  and  range  of  the  references  is  too 
great  to  leave  room  for  doubt  that  the  Memoirs  included  at 
least  the  Synoptic  Gospels.15  It  is  simply  incredible  that 
in  the  course  of  a few  years  sacred  books,  containing  “all 
that  concerns  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ”,16  received  by  the 
churches  and  read  in  public  worship  together  with  the  books 

u Justin  Martyr  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  See  Westcott,  p.  122; 
Purves,  Justin  Martyr,  p.  194.  Ezra  Abbot’s  Authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  p.  49,  note;  Johnson’s  Quotations  of  the  NT.  from  the  Old, 
chap.  ii. 

13  See  Johnson  as  above. 

14  See  list  of  references  in  Westcott,  p.  in,  note  2. 

“Westcott,  p.  99;  Drummond,  The  Character  and  Authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  p.  84;  Purves,  p.  175. 

“ Apol.  I,  xxxiii. 
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of  the  Old  Testament,  should  have  been  superseded  by  other 
writings,  and  absolutely  forgotten. 

Quotations  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  very  few.  Evi- 
dently Justin  regarded  the  synoptic  type  of  teaching  as 
better  suited  to  his  apologetic  purpose.  The  clearest  in- 
stance of  citation  is  found  in  Apol.  I,  61 : “For  Christ  also 
said,  ‘Except  ye  be  born  again,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven’.  Now  that  it  is  impossible  for  those 
who  have  once  been  born  to  enter  into  their  mothers’ 
wombs,  is  manifest  to  all”.  The  reference  to  our  Lord’s 
conversation  with  Nicodemus  in  John  iii  is  too  plain  to  be 
mistaken.  Other  instances  more  or  less  probable  are  ad- 
duced by  Abbot  and  others.  But  beyond  these  isolated  and 
doubtful  examples  we  must  observe  that  the  teaching  of 
Justin  Martyr  is  shaped  throughout  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  Logos 
is  represented  as  taking  flesh  and  becoming  man,  called 
Jesus  Christ,  the  first  born  and  only  begotten  of  God. 
Of  him  every  race  of  men  were  partakers,  and  he  was  and  is 
in  every  man.  Fie  is  before  all  creatures,  he  made  the  world, 
spake  in  the  Old  Testament,  appeared  in  various  forms 
under  the  old  dispensation.  Jesus  Christ  was  made  flesh  by 
the  Word  of  God;  his  blood  did  not  spring  from  the  seed 
of  man,  but  from  the  will  of  God.  The  Word  was  with 
God,  the  Word  is  God.17 

To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  Justin’s  pupil,  Tatian, 
prepared  a Diatessaron,  or  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
to  which  we  shall  soon  refer. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Justin  was  familiar  with  the 
Johannine  doctrine,  was  profoundly  influenced  by  it,  and 
regarded  it  as  of  apostolic  authority.  Surely  the  simplest 
explanation  of  his  attitude  toward  it  is  that  he  possessed  the 
Gospel  in  which  it  is  contained.  That  he  does  not  name 
John  as  the  author  of  one  of  the  Memoirs  is  true,  but  the 
author  of  none  of  them  is  named  except  Peter,  while  it  is 

17  Abbot,  pp.  28ff;  Westcott,  p.  151 ; Drummond,  pp.  87f¥;  Gregory, 
pp.  88,  181 ; Purves,  p.  213;  Julicher,  p.  483;  Weiss,  Introduction  to 
the  NT,  i,  p.  60. 
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affirmed  that  they  were  all  the  work  of  the  apostles  or  their 
followers.  He  ascribes  the  Apocalypse  to  John,18  whom 
he  introduces  as  “a  certain  man  with  us”,  though  he  never 
refers  to  it  again. 

While  then  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  Justin  as- 
cribed the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  apostle,  he  referred  the 
Memoirs  to  the  apostles  and  their  followers;  he  was  famil- 
iar with  the  peculiar  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel;  and 
he  professed  to  be  in  accord  with  the  unbroken  tradition  of 
the  church.  Here  surely  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that 
Justin  received  the  Gospel  as  the  work  of  John. 

The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  as  the  name  indicates,  was 
formed  from  the  four  Gospels.  It  was  probably  published 
about  170,  was  long  lost,  and  has  recently  been  brought  to 
light.  Prof.  George  F.  Moore  has  shown  that  the  Arabic 
text  contains  50  per  cent  of  Mark,  66  of  Luke,  76.5  of 
Matthew,  and  96  of  John.19  Moreover  in  his  Address  to 
the  Greeks  there  are  obvious  references  to  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel. “God  is  a Spirit”  (c.  iv).  “All  things  were  made  by 
Him,  and  without  Him  not  one  thing  was  made”  (c.  xix). 
“This  is  the  meaning  of  the  saying,  ‘The  darkness  compre- 
hendeth  not  the  light’  ” (c.  xiii).  And  there  are  various 
allusions  to  the  Logos. 

Papias  wrote  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  Irenaeus  says  that  he  was  a disciple  of  John  the 
apostle,  but  Eusebius  makes  him  a disciple  of  John  the 
presbyter.20  It  is  possible  of  course  that  Papias  was  a 
disciple  both  of  the  apostle  and  of  the  presbyter,  but  his  own 
words  do  not  indicate  it.  as  we  should  expect  if  it  were  true. 
He  says,  “If  then  any  one  came,  who  had  been  a follower 
of  the  elders,  I questioned  him  in  regard  to  the  words  of 
the  elders — what  Andrew  or  what  Peter  said,  or  what  was 
said  by  Philip,  or  by  Thomas,  or  by  James,  or  by  John,  or 
by  Matthew,  or  by  any  other  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord, 
and  what  things  Aristion  and  the  presbyter  John,  the  dis- 

” Dial,  lxxxi. 

'*  Quoted  in  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  Menzies  edition,  ix,  p.  39. 

* Hist,  iii,  39;  McGiffert’s  notes. 
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ciples  of  the  Lord,  say”.  That  he  distinguishes  the  apostle 
from  the  presbyter  would  seem  to  be  clear,  though  it  is 
often  denied.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Papias 
was  a disciple  of  the  apostle  except  the  word  of  Irenaeus, 
and  that  is  corrected  by  Eusebius  on  the  ground  of  Papias’ 
own  statement.  He  wrote  five  books,  entitled,  Expositions 
of  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord,  of  which  only  fragments  re- 
main. What  those  Oracles  were,  and  how  they  were  re- 
lated to  our  present  Gospels,  we  cannot  determine;  though 
as  he  tells  us  that  Matthew  “composed  the  Oracles  in 
Hebrew”,  and  Mark,  “having  become  Peter’s  interpreter, 
wrote  accurately  all  that  he  remembered”,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  Gospels  which  bear  their  names  and  which 
were  already  in  circulation,  are  included. 

We  may  also  note  that  according  to  Eusebius  (iii.  39)  he 
made  use  of  I John,  and  according  to  Andreas  of  Caesarea 
bore  witness  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse.21  Iren- 
aeus represents  the  presbyters  as  quoting  the  words  of  our 
Lord  in  John  xiv  2 — “In  my  Father’s  house  are  many  man- 
sions”22— and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
authority  relied  on  is  the  work  of  Papias.  But  the  argu- 
ment is  precarious. 

In  the  fragmentary  form  in  which  his  writings  survive 
Papias  is  a highly  unsatisfactory  witness.  We  are  tempted 
to  wish  that  either  more  or  less  of  his  work  had  been  pre- 
served, for  the  scanty  remains  that  we  possess  yield  no  re- 
sult at  all  commensurate  to  the  enormous  amount  of  re- 
search and  ability  that  have  been  expended  on  them.  They 
start  more  questions  than  they  answer.23 

Let  us  turn  to  Ignatius,  who  was  put  to  death  between 
no  and  118.  The  tradition  that  he  was  a pupil  of  the 
apostle  John  is  late  and  untrustworthy,  but  he  was  the 

21  Routh,  Reliqiuae  Sacrae,  i.  p.  15. 

” Haer.  v.  36.  See  Drummond,  p.  245 ; Lightfoot,  Essays  on  Super- 
natural Religion,  p.  194. 

a Full  accounts  of  him  and  elaborate  discussions  of  his  work  may 
be  found  in  Westcott,  p.  69;  Drummond,  p.  194;  Lightfoot,  p.  142; 
McGiffert’s  Eusebius,  iii,  39;  Smith  and  Wace. 
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friend  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a pupil  of  the  apostle.  The 
long  debate  over  the  letters  which  bear  his  name  has  issued 
in  a fair  measure  of  agreement  that  the  Vossian  or  Shorter 
Greek  recension  may  reasonably  be  deemed  authentic.24 
There  are  several  passages  in  these  letters  which  appear  to 
be  reminiscences  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  ointment 
poured  upon  the  head  of  Christ;  Christ  the  eternal  Word, 
(not)  proceeding  from  silence;  the  bread  of  life  is  the  flesh 
of  Christ,  and  the  drink  of  God  his  blood ; the  sheep  follow 
the  shepherd ; the  Spirit  knows  whence  he  comes  and  whither 
he  goes ; Christ  is  the  door  of  the  Father,  by  which  believ- 
ers enter  in.  Certainly  Ignatius  is  moving  in  the  sphere  of 
John’s  doctrine,  and  evidently  it  was  accepted  as  authorita- 
tive by  the  Church  at  this  early  age. 

Claudius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  about  175, 
refers  to  some  who  represent  the  Gospels  as  at  variance 
with  one  another,  regarding  the  date  of  the  Last  Supper;25 
and  says  that  when  the  side  of  Jesus  was  pierced  he 
poured  forth  the  two  cleansing  elements,  water  and  blood, 
word  and  Spirit.26  The  reference  is  plainly  to  the  Johan- 
nine  tradition  if  not  to  the  Johannine  Gospel. 

Thus  far  we  have  shown  that  before  the  close  of  the 
second  century  the  four  Gospels  were  everywhere  received 
as  of  equal  authority.  Through  general  allusion,  doctrinal 
influence,  and  specific  citation  we  have  traced  the  Fourth 
Gospel  to  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  even,  if  the  refer- 
ences in  Ignatius  may  be  trusted,  to  the  early  part  of  the 
century. 

Now  we  are  prepared  to  carry  the  argument  further, 
and  show  that  from  the  earliest  time  of  which  we  have 
definite  knowledge  the  Gospel  was  universally  recognized 
by  all  parties,  orthodox  and  heretical  alike,  as  the  work  of 
the  Apostle.  To  this  statement  a single  exception  must 
be  made.  An  insignificant  heretical  sect,  called  by  Epiphan- 

24  See  the  monumental  work  of  Lightfcot  on  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

23  Routh,  i.  p.  160. 

“Routh,  i.  p.  161. 
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ius  the  Alogi,27  denied  the  apostolic  authorship.  They  re- 
jected the  Fourth  Gospel  upon  dogmatic  and  critical 
grounds,  because  it  contravened  their  peculiar  views,  and 
because  it  was  not  in  accord  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and 
ascribed  both  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  to  the  Gnostic 
Cerinthus.  Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  their  judgment  by 
later  opponents  of  the  Gospel,  but  it  tends  to  strengthen 
rather  than  to  weaken  the  evidence  for  the  authorship  of 
the  Apostle,  for  two  reasons : 1 ) the  faith  of  the  church 
was  challenged.  It  was  not  allowed  to  hold  blindly  to  tra- 
dition, but  was  compelled  to  examine  the  grounds  of  its 
belief  and  to  form  a deliberate  judgment  in  the  light  of  all 
the  available  evidence.  2)  Cerinthus  was  a contemporary 
of  the  Apostle.  If  it  could  have  been  shown  that  the  Gospel 
was  of  later  origin,  the  Alogi  would  have  won  their  case. 
The  fact  that  they  ascribed  the  Gospel  to  Cerinthus  is  evi- 
dence that  it  could  not  be  shown  to  be  of  later  date.  And 
thus  their  witness  is  another  link  in  the  chain  which  binds 
the  Gospel  to  the  apostolic  age.  The  enemies  of  the  Gospel 
bear  witness  that  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  were  from  the 
same  hand,  and  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Apostle. 

Another  witness  indeed  has  been  summoned  against  the 
Gospel,  Gaius,  a Roman  presbyter  of  the  third  century. 
His  testimony  is  treated  at  length  by  Prof.  J.  Rendel  Har- 
ris in  a paper  in  his  Hennas  in  Arcadia.28  We  are  dealing 
here  so  largely  with  inference  and  conjecture  that  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  with  confidence.  The  facts,  however, 
appear  to  be  that  Bar-Salibi,  a Syrian  writer  of  the  twelfth 
century,  represents  a certain  heretic,  who  may  have  been 
Gaius,  as  objecting  to  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  because  in  certain  respects  it  is  in  conflict  with  the 
earlier  narratives.  But  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
Gospel  was  assigned  to  a later  date,  or  that  the  authorship 
of  the  Apostle  was  denied. 

The  earliest  authorities  that  distinctly  ascribe  the  Gospel 

27  On  the  Alogi  see  New  Schaff-Herzog,  Cyclopedia;  Drummond,  p. 
334;  Smith  and  Wace;  Zahn,  Introduction  to  the  NT,  iii,  p.  200,  note  11. 

28  Compare  the  comments  of  Drummond,  p.  339. 
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to  John  are  Theophilus,  in  his  treatise  addressed  to  Autoly- 
cus  (ii.  22),  about  180;  and  the  Muratorian  Canon,  of  about 
the  same  date.  There  we  read,29  “The  Fourth  Gospel  is 
that  of  John,  one  of  the  disciples.  When  his  fellow  disciples 
and  bishops  entreated  him,  he  said,  ‘Fast  ye  now  with  me 
for  the  space  of  three  days,  and  let  us  recount  to  each  other 
whatever  may  be  revealed  to  each  of  us’.  On  the  same 
night  it  was  revealed  to  Andrew,  one  of  the  apostles,  that 
John  should  narrate  all  things  in  his  own  name  as  they 
called  them  to  mind”.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  Apostle  John  is  meant,  nor  is  there  anything  improb- 
able in  the  story,  which  is  substantially  confirmed  a few 
years  later  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  professes  to 
give  the  tradition  of  the  elders.30 

Between  180  and  190  Irenaeus  wrote  his  work  Against 
Heresies,  “the  first  controversial  treatise  addressed  to 
Christians  on  questions  of  Christian  doctrine,  where  the  ap- 
peal lies  to  Christian  documents”.31  His  character  and 
position  lend  special  weight  to  his  testimony.  He  was 
brought  up  in  Asia  Minor,  traveled  widely,  spent  some 
time  in  Rome,  and  for  a number  of  years  was  bishop  of 
Lyons  in  Gaul.  He  was  a man  of  considerable  culture, 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  his  time.  It  is  particularly 
important  to  note  that  he  was  keenly  interested  in  the  con- 
troversies of  the  day,  Gnosticism,  Montanism,  and  the  Pas- 
chal dispute,  and  bore  an  active  part  in  them.32 

He  was  connected  with  the  apostolic  age  through  Pothi- 
nus  and  Polycarp.  Pothinus  was  his  predecessor  as  bishop 
of  Lyons,  and  was  a boy  of  perhaps  ten  years  of  age  when 
John  died.33  Polycarp  was  martyred  about  155, 34  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six,  and  was  a grown  man  at  the  time  of 

29  Routh,  i,  p.  394;  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  v.  p.  603. 

89  Euseb.  vi,  14. 

”Lightfoot,  Supemat.  Relig.  p.  271. 

82  On  his  lost  writings  see  Kruger,  History  of  Early  Christian 
Literature,  p.  150. 

33  Euseb.  v,  5.  Interesting  instances  of  longevity  are  noted  by 
Gregory,  p.  159. 

34  For  the  date  see  Lightfoot,  Apos.  Fathers,  i,  p.  629. 
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John’s  death.  Irenaeus  says  of  him,  “Polycarp  also  was  not 
only  instructed  by  apostles,  and  conversed  with  many  who 
had  seen  Christ,  but  was  also  by  apostles  in  Asia  appointed 
bishop  of  the  church  in  Smyrna,  whom  I also  saw  in  my 
early  youth”.35  And  again  in  his  letter  to  Florinus  :36 
“For  when  I was  a boy,  I saw  thee  in  lower  Asia  with 
Polycarp,  moving  in  splendor  in  the  royal  court,  and  en- 
deavoring to  gain  his  approbation.  I remember  the  events 
of  that  time  more  clearly  than  those  of  recent  years.  For 
what  boys  learn,  growing  with  the  mind,  becomes  joined 
with  it;  so  that  I am  able  to  describe  the  very  place  in 
which  the  blessed  Polycarp  sat  as  he  discoursed,  and  his 
goings  out  and  his  comings  in,  and  the  manner  of  his  life, 
and  his  physical  appearance,  and  his  discourses  to  the 
people,  and  the  accounts  which  he  gave  of  his  intercourse 
with  John  and  with  the  others  who  had  seen  the  Lord. 
And  as  he  remembered  their  words,  and  what  he  heard 
from  them  concerning  the  Lord,  and  concerning  his  mira- 
cles and  his  teaching,  having  received  them  from  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  Word  of  life;  Polycarp  related  all  things  in 
harmony  with  the  Scriptures.  These  things  being  told  me 
by  the  mercy  of  God,  I listened  to  them  attentively,  noting 
them  down,  not  on  paper,  but  in  my  heart.  And  continually, 
through  God’s  grace,  I recall  them  faithfully”.  Tertullian 
says  that  the  records  of  the  church  in  Smyrna  show  that 
Polycarp  was  placed  there  by  John.37 

Irenaeus  constantly  appeals  to  tradition,  running  back  to 
the  days  of  the  apostles.  It  is  the  burden  of  his  argument 
against  all  forms  of  heresy.  He  had  every  opportunity  to 
know  the  mind  of  the  church.  Neither  his  honesty  nor  hiS 
competency  may  be  impeached,  and  his  witness  carries  great 
weight.  What  does  he  testify  regarding  the  Fourth  Gospel? 

He  affirms  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written  by  John, 
the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who  had  leaned  upon  his  breast, 
during  his  residence  at  Ephesus  in  Asia,  where  he  lived  until 

35  Adv.  haer.  iii,  i,  4. 

M Euseb.  v,  20. 

37  De  praescriptione  haereticorum,  xxxii. 
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the  time  of  Trajan.38  To  John  he  ascribes  also  the  First 
and  Second  Epistles  that  bear  his  name,39  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse,40 and  in  this  he  claims  to  represent  the  uniform  and 
unbroken  tradition  of  the  church. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Irenaeus  is  not  always  trust- 
worthy. He  says  that  Jesus  reached  the  age  of  nearly  fifty 
years,41  which  is  highly  improbable,  though  it  cannot  be 
termed  impossible;  and  relates  some  marvellous  tales  re- 
garding the  fertility  of  the  earth  in  millennial  days.42 
Schmiedel43  charges  him  with  attempting  to  prove  that 
there  are  just  four  true  Gospels  by  pointing  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  four  quarters  of  the  world  and  four  winds. 
But  that  is  not  a fair  statement  of  the  case.  The  fact  is 
that  he  establishes  the  authority  of  the  four  Gospels  by  the 
evidence  of  tradition,  as  he  believes,  and  then  proceeds  to 
show  that  the  number  corresponds  to  the  order  of  nature. 

We  must  admit  then  that  Irenaeus  is  not  to  be  followed 
implicitly  even  when  he  appeals  to  tradition.  In  both  in- 
stances cited  he  quotes  as  his  authority  John  the  disciple  of 
the  Lord  whose  word  was  transmitted  by  the  elders.  How 
far  does  this  affect  his  witness  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel? 

Generally  speaking,  Irenaeus  must  be  pronounced  a 
competent  and  credible  witness.  He  has  erred  in  a few 
particulars — and  what  writer  has  not? — in  which  we  are 
able  to  put  his  words  to  the  test.  But  that  is  not  sufficient 
reason  to  reject  his  testimony  in  other  matters  which  he  held 
of  profound  importance,  which  he  had  every  opportunity 
to  know,  and  in  which  he  is  in  accord  with  all  the  other 
testimony  that  we  possess.  One  of  the  statements  to  which 
exception  is  taken  above  was  based  in  part  upon  a mistaken 
inference  drawn  from  the  Gospel  narrative,  and  the  other 

38  Haer . ii,  22.5;  iii,  1,  3 and  11. 

39  Haer.  iii,  16,  8. 

49  Haer.  v,  26,  1. 

41  Haer.  ii,  22,  4,  5,  6. 

42  Haer.  v,  33,  3,  4. 

43  J ohannine  Writings,  p.  194. 
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appears  to  be  a distorted  and  exaggerated  report  of  words 
spoken  by  Old  Testament  prophets.44  There  is  no  ground 
here  to  reject  the  statement  of  Irenaeus  regarding  a simple 
matter  of  fact,  which  must  have  been  widely  known.  Nor 
in  view  of  Irenaeus’  relation  to  Polycarp  is  it  credible  that 
he  confounded  the  apostle  with  the  presbyter  of  whom 
Papias  speaks. 

The  Odes  of  Solomon,  recently  brought  to  light,  are 
assigned,  in  part  at  least,  by  J.  Rendel  Harris,45  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  first  century.  Their  material  and  inspiration 
are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Old  Testament,  especially  the 
Psalms.  There  are  points  of  contact  with  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, particularly  in  the  representation  of  the  Logos;46  but 
there  are  no  quotations,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
writer  was  acquainted  with  certain  phases  of  Johannine 
thought.  Whether  he  had  seen  the  Gospel  we  cannot  tell. 

We  have  seen  that  the  fathers  bear  unanimous  witness 
that  the  church  received  four  Gospels,  and  only  four,  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  were  the  Gospels  that  the 
church  receives  to-day;  that  they  bear  specific  witness  to 
the  authority  of  the  Fourth  Gospel;  that  they  ascribe  it  to 
the  Apostle  John.  We  are  not  dealing  here  with  isolated 
and  independent  witnesses,  but  with  the  professed  expon- 
ents of  the  traditions  of  a great  organization.  This  is 
often  disregarded,  yet  it  is  the  vital  point.  Prof.  Salmon 
expresses  his  amazement  “that  a man  should  write  seven 
volumes  about  the  Origins  of  Christianity,  and  not  have 
become  cognizant  of  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
Church”.47  But  Renan  has  many  followers. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  heretical  writers  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, the  Gnostics.  Of  their  writings  only  fragments  re- 
main, but  it  is  universally  recognized  that  their  peculiar 
views  are  closely  related  to  the  teaching  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Westcott48  notes  that  “the  first  quotation  of  a 

44  Drummond,  p.  222  note. 

45  Odes  of  Solomon,  p.  88. 

**  Odes  xii,  and  xli. 

47 Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  p.  150. 

48  Op.  cit.,  p.  312,  note  1. 
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book  of  the  New  Testament  as  Scripture,  the  first  Com- 
mentary on  an  Apostolic  writing,  and  the  first  known 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  come  from  heretical  authors. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  in  these  respects  they  sug- 
gested the  Catholic  view  of  the  whole  Bible  instead  of  fol- 
lowing it”. 

Basilides  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  117-138. 49  Hip- 
polytus  writes,50  “And  this,  he  (Basilides)  says,  is  that 
which  has  been  stated  in  the  Gospels : He  was  the  true 

light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world”. 
Again,51  “That  each  thing,  he  says,  has  its  own  particular 
times,  the  Saviour  is  a sufficient  (witness),  when  he  observes, 
'Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come’  If  Hippolytus  is  citing 
Basilides  himself,  and  if  his  report  may  be  trusted,  we  have 
a very  early  witness  for  the  Gospel;  and  both  suppositions 
are  probable. 

Valentinus,  a little  later  than  Basilides,  founded  his  sys- 
tem upon  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  points  of  similarity  are 
numerous  and  striking,  and  the  brevity,  simplicity  and  self- 
restraint  of  the  Gospel  as  compared  with  the  elaborate  and 
fanciful  system  of  Gnosticism  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
Gospel  is  the  earlier.  Tertullian52  says  that  Valentinus 
seemed  to  use  the  entire  volume  [instrumentum]  ; and  as 
he  contrasts  him  in  this  respect  with  Marcion,  who  applied 
the  knife  to  the  Scripture,  it  is  evident  that  the  “volume” 
included  the  New  Testament,  for  it  was  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  Marcion  mutilated.  Hippolytus53  quotes  him  as 
citing  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  “All  that  came  before  me 
are  thieves  and  robbers”.  Again  the  question  arises  whether 

19  Upon  the  question  whether  Irenaeus  or  Hippolytus  gives  the  more 
accurate  report  of  his  teaching,  and  the  further  question  whether  in 
the  passage  now  to  be  cited  Hippolytus  is  quoting  from  Basilides  him- 
self, or  from  his  followers,  we  must  be  content  to  refer  to  Drum- 
mond, p.  296;  Westcott,  p.  291;  Hort,  art.  “Basilides”  in  Smith  and 
Wace. 

50  Haer.  vii,  10. 

01  Haer.  vii,  15. 

^ De  praescr.  haer.  xxxviii. 

53  Haer.  vi,  30. 
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it  is  Valentinus  himself  or  his  school  that  is  cited,  and  again 
the  form  of  quotation  indicates  that  Hippolytus  is  appeal- 
ing to  the  words  of  Valentinus  himself.  Irenaeus54  tells 
us  that  the  followers  of  Valentinus  made  copious  use  of  the 
Gospel  of  John,  and  all  that  we  know  of  them  bears  out 
this  statement. 

Heracleon,  a follower  of  Valentinus,  who  wrote  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  was  the  first  New  Testa- 
ment commentator.  How  far  his  commentary  extended 
we  do  not  know,  but  Origen  has  preserved  a large  part  of 
his  exposition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  nature  of  his 
comments,  his  allegorical  mode  of  exposition,  and  the  sig- 
nificance attached  to  every  word,  indicate  that  he  regarded 
it  as  Scripture.  Origen  remarks,55  “Heracleon  supposes 
the  words,  ‘No  one  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  &c.,’  to  have 
been  spoken  not  by  the  Baptist  but  by  the  disciple”.  It  is 
altogether  probable  that  by  “the  disciple”  John  is  meant. 

Ptolemaeus  was  a contemporary  of  Irenaeus,  about  180. 
Irenaeus56  says  that  according  to  the  Valentinians  John  the 
disciple  of  the  Lord  was  the  author  of  the  Gospel ; and  the 
Latin  version  of  his  work  adds,  “Such  are  the  views  of 
Ptolemaeus”.  There  is  moreover  a letter  addressed  by 
Ptolemaeus  to  a lady  whom  he  calls  “my  fair  sister  Flora”,, 
in  which  he  directly  ascribes  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the 
Apostle.57 

To  Marcion,  about  140,  we  owe  the  first  published  Canon 
of  the  New  Testament.  Of  the  Gospels  he  accepted  only 
Luke,  which  he  altered  to  suit  his  peculiar  tenets.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  denied  the  authenticity  of 
the  others.  On  the  contrary  the  ground  of  his  objection 
was  that  they  were  the  work  of  Jews,  while  Paul  was  the 
only  true  apostle.  That  they  were  written  by  the  men  whose 
names  they  bear  was  sufficient  reason  to  reject  them. 

Hippolytus,  early  in  the  third  century,  gives  an  account 

64  Haer.  iii,  11,  7. 

“ Com.  on  John,  Bk.  vi,  2. 

M Haer.  i,  8,  5. 

" Drummond,  p.  271. 
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of  several  Gnostic  sects  which  made  use  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.58 

When  we  remember  how  bitter  was  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  Gnostics,  the  fact  that  both  parties 
recognized  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
carries  great  weight.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  within  the 
lifetime  of  men  who  had  known  the  Apostle  a spurious 
Gospel  should  have  been  accepted  as  his  by  the  orthodox 
and  the  heretics  alike. 

Montanism,  which  took  its  rise  soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  drew  its  inspiration  largely  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  Paraclete  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Against  this  array  of  witnesses  the  only  dissenting  voice 
of  the  second  century  is  raised,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
Alogi. 

Upon  what  grounds  is  this  evidence  impeached  ? 

i.  The  argument  from  silence.  We  have  by  no  means 
the  amount  of  evidence  we  should  expect  if  the  Gospel  was 
really  the  work  of  John. 

Here  we  must  remember  how  scanty  are  the  remains  of 
early  Christian  literature.  Until  we  reach  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  all  that  survives  is  a few  letters  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  the  Apologies  and  Dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr, 
and  some  fragments  preserved  by  later  writers.59 

It  is  true  that  in  the  writings  which  have  come  down  to 
us  we  often  fail  to  find  the  information  that  we  desire. 
They  do  not  give  us  clear  and  explicit  statements  upon  mat- 
ters of  the  highest  interest.  But  we  must  judge  them  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  purpose  and  not  of  our  desire.  They 
were  written  not  for  the  information  of  later  centuries,  but 
to  answer  immediate  needs.  They  deal  with  matters  famil- 

55  Haer.  v. 

“ See  Chronol.  Conspectus  at  the  close  of  Kruger.  On  Testaments  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs  see  article  by  Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield  in  Presby- 
terian Review,  Jan.  1880. 
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iar  to  their  readers,  and  assume  much  that  we  should  like 
to  have  explained. 

How  precarious  is  the  argument  from  silence  Drummond 
has  shown  by  two  striking  instances,60  and  Lightfoot61  has 
shown  that  it  is  frequently  beside  the  mark  because  it  fails 
to  take  account  of  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  writer.  In- 
deed we  need  go  no  further  than  the  New  Testament  for  an 
example.  Whatever  theory  of  the  authorship  of  the  Epis- 
tle of  James  we  may  adopt,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  a 
Christian  writing  in  which  references  to  Christ  are  con- 
spicuously wanting.  Twice  only  is  he  named.  It  is  true 
that  the  deficiency  is  often  exaggerated,  as  I have  shown  in 
my  paper,  “The  Gospel  in  the  Epistle  of  James”.62  But  none 
the  less  references  to  Him  are  lacking  just  where  they  seem 
inevitable,  as  when  the  Prophets  and  Job  are  commended  as 
examples  of  patience.  And  when  James  is  treating  of  the 
conditions  of  salvation  in  Acts  xv  he  makes  no  reference  to 
the  Saviour,  in  striking  contrast  to  Peter. 

The  argument  from  silence  has  its  value,  but  it  has  also 
its  limitations.  We  must  ask  how  much  remains  of  early 
Christian  literature?  And  what  purpose  inspired  it?  Whe.i 
these  questions  are  answered,  the  argument  against  the 
Gospel  will  be  found  to  retain  little  value.  There  is  no 
standard  to  determine  how  much  a man  must  tell  of  what 
he  knows;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  a formal  state- 
ment of  facts  which  were  familiar  to  those  to  whom  these 
writings  were  addressed. 

2.  The  credibility  of  the  witnesses  is  assailed.  They  are 
pronounced  uncritical,  credulous,  devoid  of  the  historical 
sense  and  the  scientific  spirit;  they  accepted  fact  and  fancy 
with  equal  readiness,  and  often  contradict  one  another,  and 
are  even  at  variance  with  themselves. 

That  there  is  truth  in  the  charge  cannot  be  denied.  The 

m Op.  cit.,  pp.  157,  259;  compare  Ezra  Abbot,  p.  68;  Sanday,  Criti- 
cism of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  35,  note  1 ; Luthardt,  St.  John  Author  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  chap,  v,  p.  123. 
n Supemat.  Relig.  chap,  ii,  “The  Silence  of  Eusebius.” 

“ Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  1899. 
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lack  of  critical  discrimination,  though  often  exaggerated,, 
is  evident  enough.  But  in  this  they  were  not  peculiar.  The 
scientific  spirit  belongs  to  the  modern  world.  The  church 
Fathers  were  neither  more  nor  less  critical  than  other  writers 
of  their  time.63  Tacitus’  account  of  the  Jews64  is  absurd 
enough.  May  we  rely  implicitly  on  the  word  of  Plutarch 
and  Pliny?  Prof.  Ramsay  calls  attention  to  the  different 
representation  of  Roman  society  given  by  Juvenal  and 
Martial.65  Are  the  accuracy  and  candor  of  Josephus  be- 
yond suspicion?  In  speaking  of  Thucydides,  who,  he  de- 
clares, has  never  been  surpassed  in  acuteness  of  observation, 
in  intellectual  force  and  breadth,  in  calmness  of  judgment,  in 
dignity  of  language,  Prof.  Mahaffy66  reminds  us  of  the 
difference  between  the  most  accurate  of  ancient  historians 
and  the  moderns.  The  difference  lies  in  the  painful  and 
laborious  exactness  which  is  now  required. 

Yet  are  even  the  most  learned  and  able  critics  and  his- 
torians of  our  own  day  above  reproach?  Ezra  Abbot 
quotes  from  Prof.  Moses  Stuart,  one  of  the  foremost  Bibli- 
cal scholars  of  the  last  century,  this  surprising  question,67 
“Where  is  the  history  of  the  transfiguration  to  be  found, 
except  in  Matthew  ?”  Put  side  by  side  these  sentences  from 
Goldwin  Smith’s  United  States.  “Few  will  contend  that 
he  (Jefferson)  would  ever,  like  Hamilton,  have  braved  un- 
popularity in  defense  of  righteousness”  ;68  and  “It  is  not  the 
highest  of  his  (Jefferson’s)  titles  to  fame  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen,  but  it  may  not  be  the  lowest  in  the  court  of 
humanity,  that  he  sacrificed  his  popularity  in  the  attempt 
to  find  a bloodless  substitute  for  war”.69  Alison70  renders 
the  first  line  of  Luther’s  hymn,  Ein’  feste  burg  ist  unser 

“See  in  general  Lightfoot,  Supernat.  Relig.  p.  268;  Donaldson,. 
Apostolic  Fathers,  p.  14. 

"Hist.  v. 

“ The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  179. 

“ History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature,  vol.  ii,  chap.  v.  p.  121. 

” Op.  cit.,  p.  70. 

“ P.  135. 

"P.  165. 

"‘History  of  Europe,  iv,  p.  61. 
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Gott,  “It  is  a stronghold  that  is  under  God”.  He  speaks  of 
Napoleon’s  “imprudence  in  lingering  so  long  at  Moscow”;71 
yet  a little  before  he  had  said,72  “It  may  reasonably  be 
doubted,  therefore,  whether  Napoleon  would  have  judged 
wisely  in  commencing  his  retreat  at  an  earlier  period”. 
Frederick  W.  Robertson  said,73  “I  will  answer  for  it  that 
there  are  few  girls  of  eighteen  who  have  not  read  more 
books  than  I have” ; yet  in  the  same  work74  his  reading  is 
represented  as  remarkably  extensive  and  varied.  Prof. 
Ramsay  notes75  that  “Lightfoot  argues  convincingly  that 
Clement  wrote  under  Nerva  (i.  p.  352);  but  elsewhere  he 
regularly  speaks  of  the  Epistle  as  composed  in  the  later 
years  of  Domitian”.  He  also  gives  some  interesting  in- 
stances of  lack  of  the  historical  sense  in  recent  German 
critics.76  In  his  admirable  commentary  on  Luke  Dr.  Plum- 
mer holds  that  the  words  of  the  would-be  disciple  in  ix,  59, 
Suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father,  are  to  be  taken 
in  their  most  obvious  meaning.  The  father  was  dead.  But 
in  his  commentary  on  the  parallel  passage  in  Matthew,  viii, 
21,  he  says,  “It  is  probable  that  the  father  was  still  alive”. 
In  his  commentary  on  Matthew  he  inclines  to  the  view  that 
the  fire  with  which  the  Messiah  baptizes  is  the  fire  of 
judgment,  while  in  his  commentary  on  Luke  he  argues  that 
it  is  the  fire  of  purification.  When  Emerson  writes,  “My 
expenditure  is  me”,  and  when  Dean  Stanley  represents 
Moses  as  saying,  “Make  any  one  thine  Apostle  so  that  it 
be  not  me”,  are  we  to  believe  that  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  grammar?  Westcott77  notes  that  in 
citing  John  xx,  31  Reuss,  Weiss,  and  Lias  omit  the  Christ. 
In  the  Introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  Bishop  Ellicott  says  that  those  Epistles  are  all  to 

"Vol.  iv,  p.  91. 

" Vol.  iii,  p.  599. 

u Life  and  Letters,  p.  340. 

” Ibid.,  p.  78. 

” Op.  cit.,  p.  309,  note. 

" Ibid.,  pp.  i86ff. 

11  Com.  on  John,  p.  xl,  2 note  1. 
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be  assigned  to  the  period  between  the  two  imprisonments 
of  Paul;  yet  in  the  Introduction  to  2 Timothy  he  refers  it 
to  the  second  imprisonment.  In  commenting  on  the  state- 
ment in  John  xi.  49  that  Caiaphas  was  “high  priest  that 
year”  Drummond78  cites  the  judgment  of  Alford  that  the 
words  cannot  mean  “in  that  remarkable  year ; as  we  have  no 
instance  of  time  being  so  specified”.  Where  the  quotation 
may  be  found  is  not  indicated,  but  if  he  is  correctly  cited 
Alford  contradicts  himself,  for  in  his  commentary  on  the 
passage  he  distinctly  favors  this  interpretation. 

In  the  History  of  English  Literature  by  William  Francis 
Collier,  LL.D.,  revised  edition  of  1907,  the  most  valuable 
work  of  Thomas  Hill  Green  is  said  to  be  his  Short  History 
of  the  English  People.  In  Professor  Kent’s  Historical 
Bible,  vol.  ii,  we  read  (p.  145),  “Later  prophets  like  Amos 
condemned,  even  in  their  heathen  foes,  the  barbarous 
cruelty  with  which  David  treated  his  conquered  peoples;” 
and  again  (p.  180),  “Although  a man  of  war,  he  (David) 
had  ever  showed  himself  averse  to  the  unnecessary  shedding 
of  blood”.  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  in  his  Bible  of  Na- 
ture (p.  62),  remarks  that  “many  begin  to  think  of  the 
earth  as  a sort  of  inanimate  Methuselah;  ‘without  beginning 
of  days  or  end  of  years’.”  In  his  Colonization  of  Africa 
Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston  writes  (p.  91),  “He  (the  negro) 
does  not  suffer  from  homesickness  to  the  overbearing  ex- 
tent that  afflicts  other  peoples  torn  from  their  homes ;”  and 
(p.  95),  “Many  slaves  (I  again  write  from  personal  knowl- 
edge) committed  suicide  because  they  could  not  bear  to  be 
separated  from  their  homes  and  children.”  In  Montague’s 
Elements  of  English  Constitutional  History  we  are  told 
(p.  158),  that  Marlborough  “could  scarcely  be  called  either 
Whig  or  Tory”  and  (p.  167),  Marlborough  “had  always 
been  a Tory”.  In  Prof.  W.  R.  Harper’s  Commentary  on 
Amos  and  Hosea  (p.  xxxvii),  it  is  said,  “the  thought  of 
Yahweh’s  using  Syria  (1.  K.  19:  15-17)  in  order  to  punish 
Israel  for  wrong-doing,  does  not,  of  itself,  imply  that  Yah- 


,s  Op.  cit.,  p.  437- 
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weh  is  other  than  a national  god  . . . ” ; and  on  p.  xl,  “the 
threat  that  Ahab’s  house  is  to  be  destroyed  by  a foreign 
power,  viz.  Syria,  plainly  makes  Yahweh  something  other 
than  a merely  national  god”. 

Lightfoot  gives  some  curious  illustrations  of  critical 
opinion  regarding  Euodia  and  Syntyche  (Phil,  iv,  2)  ; and 
notes  that  Hitzig  derives  the  name  of  Aesop  from  Solo- 
mon’s hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall.79 

The  list  might  be  extended  indefinitely.  These  are  simply 
a few  illustrations  that  I have  come  upon  in  the  course  of 
my  reading. 

The  point  is  that  many  critics  have  set  up  for  the  early 
Christian  Fathers  a standard  of  rigid  accuracy  which  was 
utterly  unknown  in  their  day,  and  which  has  not  been  at- 
tained by  the  most  learned  and  laborious  of  modern  writers. 
If  the  methods  often  employed  in  the  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament  were  applied  to  ancient  history  in  general,  it 
would  become  a wreck.  And  how  many  modern  histories 
would  stand  the  test?  But  because  we  find  a writer  at 
fault  in  certain  particulars,  we  do  not  therefore  rule  him 
out  of  court  altogether.  All  human  testimony  is  fallible, 
and  must  be  weighed  and  sifted.  If  the  requirement  of 
absolute  correctness  in  every  detail  should  be  insisted  on, 
it  would  not  only  set  aside  the  witness  of  history  in  gen- 
eral, but  would  put  an  end  to  the  administration  of  justice 
in  every  court  in  Christendom.  In  every  other  sphere  of 
investigation  we  recognize  that  men  may  make  mistakes, 
may  show  prejudice,  may  form  false  judgments,  and  yet 
be  in  the  main  trustworthy  witnesses.  Because  we  dis- 
agree with  Macaulay’s  opinion  of  William  Penn,  or 
Froude’s  judgment  of  Henry  VIII,  we  do  not  therefore 
deny  that  their  histories  possess  any  value  whatever.  Mat- 
thew Arnold80  does  well  to  remind  us  that  “it  is  contrary 
to  all  experience  to  say  that  because  a fact  is  related  with 
incorrect  additions,  and  embellishments,  therefore  it  prob- 

™ Supernat.  Relig.  pp.  24f. 

80  Essay  on  Marcus  Aurelius. 
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ably  never  happened  at  all;  or  that  it  is  not,  in  general, 
easy  for  an  impartial  mind  to  distinguish  between  the  fact 
and  the  embellishments.” 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  appeal  is  made  to  the 
early  writers  of  the  Church  not  as  critics  but  as  witnesses. 
We  have  cited  their  testimony  to  a plain  matter  of  fact. 
They  had  every  opportunity  to  know  the  truth,  as  it  was 
preserved  in  the  traditions  of  the  universal  Church.  They 
possessed  a considerable  literature  which  has  since  been 
lost.  The  controversies  in  which  they  were  engaged  com- 
pelled them  to  examine  the  grounds  of  their  faith.  They 
had  every  reason  to  seek  and  to  tell  the  truth,  for  they 
were  not  dealing  with  matters  of  small  concern,  but  of 
vital  import,  with  a gospel  on  which  they  set  their  hope, 
for  which  they  hazarded  their  lives,  some  of  them  sealing 
their  faith  with  their  blood. 

3.  It  is  asserted  that  John  the  Apostle  never  lived  in 
Ephesus,  and  as  tradition  connects  the  Gospel  with  Asia 
he  cannot  have  been  the  author.  It  was  ascribed  to  him 
because  he  was  confounded  with  the  presbyter  of  whom 
Papias  speaks. 

But  the  Ephesian  residence  of  the  Apostle  is  attested  by 
sufficient  evidence.81  Here  again  the  word  of  Irenaeus,  al- 
ready cited,  carries  peculiar  weight,  because  of  his  relation 
to  Polycarp.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  witness  of  Poly- 
crates.82 It  is  true  that  in  the  same  passage  he  may  con- 
found Philip  the  apostle  with  Philip  the  evangelist,  though 
many  scholars  deny  it.83  But  as  he  was  himself  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  about  190,  and  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  bishops 
of  Asia,  he  may  fairly  be  taken  to  represent  the  tradition 
of  the  Ephesian  Church.  Clement  of  Alexandria  bears  the 
same  testimony.84  To  this  we  must  add  the  evidence  for 

81  See  McGiffert’s  Eusebius,  iii.  1,  note  6. 

82  Euseb.  v,  24. 

“Lightfoot,  Commentary  on  Colossians,  p.  45.  note  3;  Drummond,  p. 
226;  Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  Dictionary  of  Christ  and 
the  Gospels,  “Philip”. 

M Quis  div.  sal.  xlii. 
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the  Apostolic  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse.85  It  is  one  of 
the  best  authenticated  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
as  early  as  Justin  Martyr  was  ascribed  to  John  the  Apostle.86 
And  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  obviously  resided  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  argument  indeed  is  often  reversed,  and 
it  is  maintained  that  since  the  Apostle  wrote  the  Apocalypse 
the  Gospel  cannot  be  his.  But  that  is  the  view  of  the 
twentieth  and  not  of  the  second  century.  The  writers  of 
that  time  found  no  difficulty  in  accepting  both  the  Apoc- 
alypse and  the  Gospel  as  the  work  of  the  Apostle.87  Even 
the  Alogi  ascribed  them  both  to  the  same  hand. 

It  is  said  that  Clement  of  Rome88  speaks  of  the  Apostles 
as  if  they  were  all  dead.  But  that  is  not  the  necessary 
meaning  of  his  words,  nor  is  the  date  of  his  epistle  certain. 
It  is  said  again  that  Ignatius89  in  writing  to  the  Church  of 
Ephesus  speaks  of  Paul  and  not  of  John.  But  he  is  re- 
ferring to  his  impending  martyrdom,  and  finds  in  Paul  his 
example.  Moreover  in  the  preceding  chapter  he  says  that 
the  Christians  of  Ephesus  “have  always  been  of  the  same 
mind  with  the  apostles”. 

Georgios  Hamartolos  of  the  ninth  century  cites  a passage 
from  Papias  which  affirms  that  John  was  slain  by  the 
Jews.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  De  Boor  fragment,  dat- 
ing in  substance  from  the  fifth  century,  which  asserts  that 
in  his  second  book  Papias  says  that  John  the  divine  and 
James  his  brother  were  killed  by  the  Jews.  It  is  also  in- 
sisted by  some  scholars  that  the  words  of  our  Lord  in 
Mark  x.  39 — “the  cup  that  I drink  ye  shall  drink;  and 
with  the  baptism  that  I am  baptized  withal  shall  ye  be 
baptized” — indicate  that  both  James  and  John  suffered 
martyrdom.90 

85  See  McGiffert’s  Eusebius,  iii,  24,  18,  note  20,  and  Apostolic  Age,  p. 
621;  Westcott;  Hastings,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art.  ‘Revelation”. 

88  Dial.  Ixxxi. 

81  Lightfoot,  Supernat.  Relig.  p.  215. 

88 1.  xlii,  xliv. 

88  Ad  Ephes.  xii. 

80  Upon  the  additional  evidence  to  the  same  effect  supposed  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Martyrologies  see  Drummond,  p.  232. 
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To  this  it  may  be  answered,  a)  the  words  of  our  Lord 
simply  foretell  suffering  for  righteousness’  sake,  and  are 
amply  satisfied  by  the  exile  of  one  Apostle  as  by  the  death 
of  the  other;  b)  it  is  incredible  that  Papias  meant  to  affirm 
that  James  and  John  were  martyred  at  the  same  time;  for 
it  is  plain  from  Acts  xii,  2 and  Gal.  ii,  9 that  John  survived 
his  brother.  In  the  passage  quoted  Papias  says  nothing  of 
the  time  or  place  of  John’s  death;  so  that  even  if  he  testi- 
fied to  the  martyrdom  of  the  Apostle  there  is  no  conflict 
with  the  tradition  of  his  long  life  and  his  residence  in 
Ephesus;  c)  in  the  very  passage  of  Georgios  from  which 
the  reference  to  John  is  taken,  it  is  said,  “after  Domitian 
Nerva  reigned  one  year;  and  he,  having  recalled  John  from 
the  island,  dismissed  him  to  live  in  Ephesus’’.  Evidently 
the  utmost  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  statement  ascribed 
to  Papias  is  that  John  at  some  time  and  place  unnamed 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Jews;  d)  it  is  not  certain,  how- 
ever, that  even  this  may  be  attributed  to  Papias.  Georgios 
appeals  to  Origen  as  bearing  the  same  testimony;  but  Ori- 
gen  says  that  Herod  slew  James  with  the  sword;  and  the 
Roman  emperor  condemned  John  fiaprvpovvTa  to  exile;  and 
thus  they  drank  of  the  Lord’s  cup  and  were  baptized  with 
his  baptism.  It  is  quite  probable,  as  Lightfoot  and  Drum- 
mond maintain,  that  Georgios  was  misled  by  the  ambiguity 
of p^aprvpovvTa'm  the  case  of  Papias  as  of  Origen;  e)  the 
writings  of  Papias  were  in  the  hands  of  Irenaeus  and 
Eusebius,  and  were  carefully  studied.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  they  found  there  a statement  that  John  was 
put  to  death  at  an  early  date,  and  simply  ignored  it,  and 
continued  to  teach  that  he  lived  to  old  age  in  Ephesus.91 

A Latin  Codex,  probably  of  the  ninth  century,  asserts  on 
the  authority  of  Papias  that  the  Gospel  of  John  was  given 
to  the  churches  by  John  while  he  was  yet  in  the  body.  John 
the  apostle  is  apparently  meant,  but  the  statement  carries 
little  weight.92  Of  greater  value  is  the  evidence  of  the  Acts 

"Zahn  thinks  that  the  John  refered  to  by  Papias  was  John  the 
Baptist. 

“See  Drummond,  p.  249;  Lightfoot,  p.  210. 
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of  John,  probably  not  much  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  that  John  the  Apostle  lived  in  Ephesus  in 
the  days  of  Domitian  who  banished  him  to  Patmos.  Under 
Trajan  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  and  made  Poly  carp  bishop 
there.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  related  at  length.  He 
caused  a trench  to  be  dug,  and  laid  himself  in  it ; and  when 
the  brethren  returned  the  next  day  they  found  only  his 
sandals  and  a fountain  welling  up.  This  confirms  the  tra- 
dition of  the  long  life,  Ephesian  residence  and  natural  death 
of  John. 

If  then  Irenaeus  and  Papias  are  at  variance,  we  must 
agree  with  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  Denney  in  the  British 
Weekly  of  May  18,  1911,  “The  Johannine  tradition,  and 
almost  every  aspect  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  connected 
with  John,  raise  perplexing  and  perhaps  insoluble  questions ; 
but  of  all  ways  out,  the  preference  of  the  Papian  to  the 
Irenaean  tradition  may  well  seem  the  least  promising.” 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  obscurity  which  hangs 
about  the  later  years  of  John  envelopes  the  whole  apostolic 
company.93  Naturally  we  should  suppose  that  the  story 
of  their  lives  would  be  preserved  and  transmitted  with 
scrupulous  care.  But  of  most  of  them  we  know  nothing 
outside  the  New  Testament.  It  is  still  disputed  what  is 
meant  by  Babylon  in  I Pet.  v,  13;  whether  Peter  was  ever 
in  Rome ; whether  Paul  was  twice  imprisoned ; whether  he 
journeyed  as  far  as  Spain.  How  many  questions  gather 
about  the  name  of  James.  The  simple  fact  is  that  we  have 
more  definite  and  trustworthy  information  about  the  later 
years  of  John  than  of  any  other  of  the  Twelve.  The 
silence  of  certain  writers  cannot  be  held  to  invalidate  the 
explicit  testimony  of  others  equally  competent,  equally  hon- 
est, with  equal  opportunity  to  know  the  truth. 

4.  Appeal  is  made  to  the  Paschal  controversy  of  the 
second  century.  The  argument  is  this : the  Paschal  feast 
was  a commemoration  of  the  Last  Supper : the  churches  of 
Asia  in  the  second  century,  appealing  to  the  example  of 


“ McGiffert’s  Eusebius,  iii,  1 note  1. 
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John,  observed  it  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month : but 
the  Fourth  Gospel  places  the  Supper  on  the  thirteenth  of 
the  month : evidently  therefore  the  Asiatic  Churches  did 
not  accept  the  Gospel  as  the  work  of  John.94 

We  cannot  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  complicated 
historical  and  critical  questions  involved  in  this  famous 
controversy,  but  must  confine  ourselves  to  a few  observa- 
tions. 

a)  The  point  at  issue  between  the  eastern  and  western 
churches  was  not  whether  the  Paschal  feast  should  be  ob- 
served on  the  thirteenth  or  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month; 
but  whether  it  should  be  observed  on  a fixed  day  of  the 
month  or  on  the  following  Sunday.  The  controversy  had 
no  relation  therefore  to  the  apparent  discrepancy  between 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  date  of 
the  Last  Supper  and  the  Passion. 

b)  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Paschal  feast  was  the 
commemoration  of  the  Last  Supper.  If  it  was  simply  the 
Jewish  passover  adapted  to  Christian  uses,  the  chronology 
of  the  Gospel  is  not  concerned.  If  it  was  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  Passion,  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  Gospel. 
Which  is  the  more  probable  explanation  we  need  not  stop 
to  inquire.  In  either  case  the  difficulty  disappears,  and  the 
argument  falls  to  the  ground. 

c)  All  the  evidence  we  possess  goes  to  show  that  the 
Asiatic  Churches  accepted  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  the  work 
of  the  Apostle.  It  is  idle  to  assume  upon  critical  grounds 
that  they  could  not  have  believed  what  the  witness  of  his- 
tory assures  us  they  did  believe.  The  apparent  difference 
between  the  Gospels  in  the  date  of  our  Lord’s  death,  which 
has  greatly  exercised  the  scholars  of  a later  age,  did  not 
trouble  the  Christians  of  the  second  century.  Much  con- 
fusion has  resulted  here  and  elsewhere  from  failing  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  historical  and  critical  points  of  view. 

54  See  McGiffert’s  Eusebius,  v.  23  -note  1 ; Drummond,  p.  444;  Salmon, 
sec.  xv ; Luthardt,  chap,  vi;  Zahn,  iii,  p.  273;  Schaff,  Church  History, 
ii,  p.  209;  Bleek,  Introd.  to  the  NT.  vol.  i,  p.  204. 
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We  have  no  right  to  set  up  our  critical  canons,  as  the  stand- 
ard to  which  the  Asiatic  Churches  must  conform.  How- 
ever inconsistent  it  may  appear  to  modern  critics,  the  fact 
is  that  the  early  church  found  no  difficulty  in  accepting  both 
the  Synoptic  and  the  Johannine  story  of  the  Passion.  This 
may  be  due  to  lack  of  critical  acumen,  or  to  the  possession 
of  a clue  to  the  apparent  contradiction  which  has  since  been 
lost. 

Such  is  the  historical  evidence  for  the  early  date  and 
Apostolic  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  the  case 
of  any  other  book  it  would  be  deemed  irresistible.  So 
weighty  is  it,  indeed,  that  even  of  those  who  reject  the 
authorship  of  John,  many  now  assign  it  to  the  early  part 
of  the  second  century.  While  Baur  placed  it  in  160-170, 
and  Keim  in  130,  Wendt  and  Moffatt  refer  it  to  the  first 
quarter  of  the  second  cetunry,  Jiilicher  and  Bacon  to  100- 
110,  and  Schmiedel  puts  it  shortly  before  140.  The  nearer 
we  approach  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostle,  the  more  difficult 
is  it  to  believe  that  a spurious  gospel  should  have  been  at- 
tributed to  him  throughout  the  Church.  If  it  were  not  his, 
the  fact  could  have  been  easily  ascertained,  for  there  were 
many  living  who  had  known  him. 

But  cogent  as  the  witness  of  history  appears,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  it  may  be  mistaken.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Gospel  may  contain  evidence  so  clear  and  weighty  as 
to  overthrow  the  testimony  of  the  early  church.  We  turn 
therefore  to  the  witness  of  the  book. 

(To  be  concluded. ) 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 
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Biblical  and  Theological  Studies,  by  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Published  in  Commemoration 
of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Seminary.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1912.  8vo ; pp.  [vi]  634.  Price  $3.00  net. 

The  occasion  of  the  publication  of  this  volume  of  Biblical  and  Theo- 
logical Studies  is  indicated  by  the  title.  When  others  were  bringing 
their  tribute  to  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  at  its  celebration  of 
the  completion  of  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  service  to  the  church, 
the  members  of  its  Faculty  naturally  wished  also  to  have  something 
to  offer.  They  have  brought  what  they  had.  There  are  fifteen  essays 
contained  in  the  volume,  one  by  each  member  of  the  Faculty.  In  their 
range  they  include  studies  in  most  of  the  broader  divisions  of  the 
Theological  Encyclopaedia. 

The  volume  fitly  opens  with  a general  survey  of  the  departments  of 
Theological  Science,  by  Dr.  Patton.  He  finds  a scheme  for  their  dis- 
tribution in  the  Hegelian  trinity  of  Thesis,  Antithesis  and  Synthesis, 
and  brings  his  essay  to  its  climax  in  what  he  is  still  bold  enough  to 
represent  as  the  culminating  theological  discipline — Dogmatics.  “The 
only  consistent  despisers  of  Systematic  Theology  are  those  who  in 
their  hearts  believe,  however  slow  they  may  be  to  confess  it,  that  in 
the  light  of  history  as  it  is  now  read,  and  of  philosophy  as  it  is  now 
studied,  there  is  little  or  no  rational  content  for  Systematic  Theology.” 
“Sooner  or  later  I am  sure  the  eyes  of  men  will  be  opened  and  they 
will  see — would  to  God  they  might  see  it  now — that  the  great  battle  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  is  in  its  final  issue  a struggle  between  a Dog- 
matic Christianity  on  the  one  hand  and  an  out-and-out  naturalistic 
philosophy  on  the  other.” 

The  second  essay — it  is  by  the  writer  of  this  notice — is  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  with  some  exactness  the  precise  emotions  which  are  expressly 
assigned  to  our  Lord  in  the  Evangelical  narrative,  that  a firm  basis 
may  be  laid  for  a study  of  our  Lord’s  emotional  life.  This  is  followed 
by  a study  of  the  great  Messianic  passage,  Isaiah  ix.  6,  7,  by  Dr.  Davis. 
The  conclusion  which  is  reached  is  that  there  is  perceptible  here  (and 
elsewhere  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures)  an  underlying  presentiment  of  the 
identity  of  Messiah  with  Jehovah  and  of  the  possession  by  the  Messiah 
of  Jehovah’s  attributes,  combined  with  a perception  of  His  distinctness 
from  Jehovah.  On  this  succeeds  a study  of  Jonathan  Edwards  by  Dr. 
DeWitt,  which  maintains  that  Edwards  is  “above  all  else  and  by  emi- 
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nence,  ‘the  friend  and  aider  of  those  who  would  live  in  the  spirit.’  ” 
“Among  the  great  doctors  of  the  Christian  Church  it  would  be  hard  to 
name  one  more  distinctly  spiritual  in  character  and  aim  than  Ed- 
wards.” And  this  in  turn  is  followed  by  a comprehensive  discussion 
by  Dr.  Greene,  of  “The  Supernatural”,  by  which  the  way  is  opened  for 
the  fair  consideration  of  the  evidence  for  the  supernaturalness  of  the 
Christian  religion,  by  the  establishment  of  the  reality  of  the  existence 
of  the  Supernatural,  of  His  manifestation  through  nature,  of  His 
personality,  and  of  the  possibility  and  even  probability  of  His  personal 
intervention  in  nature. 

The  next  essay  carries  us  into  the  region  of  Biblical  Theology.  It 
is  by  Dr.  Vos,  and  taking  its  starting  point  from  the  prevalent  interest 
in  the  eschatological  elements  in  primitive  Christianity,  and  investigates 
the  extent  to  which  Paul’s  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  shows  interde- 
pendence with  his  eschatology.  “At  this  point”,  Dr.  Vos  remarks,  “bet- 
ter than  at  any  other  will  we  be  able  to  test  the  relative  warrant  for  the 
eschatological  method  of  approach,  and  to  understand  the  peculiar  way 
in  which  it  can  contribute  to  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  funda- 
mental structure  of  the  great  Apostle’s  teaching.”  The  conclusion  of  the 
investigation  is  that  “for  Paul  the  Spirit  was  regularly  associated  with 
the  world  to  come  and  from  the  Spirit  thus  conceived  in  all  His  super- 
natural and  redemptive  potency  the  Christian  life  receives  thoughout  its 
specific  character.”  This  indicates  “the  thoroughgoing  supernaturalness 
of  Paul’s  interpretation  of  Christianity.”  On  this,  follows  a study  by 
Dr.  Wilson  of  the  Aramaic  of  Daniel,  in  direct  criticism,  or  rather 
testing,  of  Dr.  Driver’s  representation  of  it  as  late  and  Western.  Dr. 
Wilson  finds  it  on  the  contrary  early  and  Eastern.  “We  are  abundant- 
ly justified  in  concluding  that  the  dialect  of  Daniel  . . . must  have 
been  used  at  or  near  Babylon  at  a time  not  long  after  the  founding  of 
the  Persian  empire.”  Next  there  comes  a discussion  of  the  place  of 
the  resurrection^appearances  of  Jesus  by  Professor  Armstrong.  The 
whole  literature  of  the  modern  discussion  is  passed  in  review  with 
the  result  that  the  interpretation  of  the  documentary  evidence  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  premises  of  the  documents  is  found  not  only  tenable 
but  alone  tenable. 

Dr.  Erdman  contributes  a survey  of  modern  spiritual  movements, 
under  the  captions  of  Holiness,  Peace,  Power  for  Service,  Confidence 
in  Prayer,  Fellowship,  Knowledge,  Hope,  pointing  out  in  each  case  the 
good  and  the  bad,  and  tending  in  the  issue  not  merely  to  an  intellectual 
but  to  a practical  end — “to  the  encouragement  of  individual  believers 
to  advance  in  spiritual  attainment,  to  experience  what  is  real  and  vital 
in  all  the  phases  of  life  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  to  strive  more 
consciously  to  attain  the  goal  towards  which,  in  all  centuries,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  have  been  pressing.”  Of  similar  practical  bearing 
is  Dr.  Loetscher’s  discussion  of  Homiletics  as  a Theological  Discipline. 
Homiletics,  to  him,  must  be  a science;  but  it  must  be  something  more 
than  a science, — it  must  resolve  itself  into  an  art;  and  this  art  must 
be  directed  to  a spiritual  end ; his  zeal  is  that  “the  instruction  in  the 
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Seminary  may  be  made  vital,  personal,  and  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
word  practical.”  One  of  the  services  he  thinks  Homiletics  can  render 
to  the  student,  is  to  help  him  to  relate  all  his  work  in  the  Seminary  to 
the  needs  of  the  pulpit : thus  it  will  become  practical  theology  by  emi- 
nence. 

Dr.  Boyd  gives  a sample  of  the  comparative  study  of  the  material 
common  to  the  Bible  and  the  Koran,  by  reviewing  the  manner  in  which 
sin  and  grace  are  handled  in  the  Biblical  narratives  rehearsed  in  the 
Koran.  He  brings  thus  a contribution  to  the  correct  understanding 
-of  Mohammed  and  his  mission.  Under  the  title  of  “the  finality  of  the 
Christian  religion”,  Dr.  Hodge  reviews  the  recent  debate  among  cer- 
tain German  scholars  upon  the  “absoluteness”  of  Christianity  as  a 
religion,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  review  reduces  the  question  at  issue 
to  a strict  alternative.  “The  question  of  the  truth  and  consequently 
of  the  finality  of  Christianity,  therefore,  reduces  itself  to  this, — 
whether  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  the  supernatural  and  of  a theistic 
view  of  the  world,  and  of  the  evidences  for  the  reality  of  this  Christ” 
— the  Divine  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  New  Testament  testimony — 
“it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Christianity  is  a product  of  the 
myth-building  fantasy,  or  that  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  is  a 
reality.” 

“The  Interpretation  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas”  is  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Macmillan’s  essay,  the  particular  question  mooted  being : “Is 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  an  apocalypse  or  an  allegory?”  Mr.  Macmil- 
lan’s answer  is.  An  allegory;  and  he  argues  for  this  answer  on  both 
external  and  internal  grounds.  “There  is  no  evidence  that  the  author 
intended  it  to  be  taken  for  revelation,  nor  that  the  Roman  Church  did 
so  mistake  it.”  Under  the  title,  “Jesus  and  Paul”,  Mr.  Machen  dis- 
cusses Paul’s  relation  to  Jesus,  with  the  result  of  showing  that  Paul 
was  undoubtedly  the  disciple  of  Jesus  but  that  this  relationship  carries 
with  it  as  postulate  that  Jesus  was  a supernatural  person.  If  Jesus 
was  a mere  man,  then  Paulinism  simply  defies  explanation.  Finally, 
under  the  title  of  “The  Transcendence  of  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel”,  Mr. 
Allis  subjects  Isaiah  xliv.  24-28  to  a searching  critical  study,  the  out- 
come of  which  is  to  present  the  passage  as  a poem  fundamentally  chron- 
ological and  climactic  in  its  structure,  the  argument  and  metrical  form 
of  which  are  in  perfect  agreement;  and  to  vindicate  this  poem  to 
Isaiah.  The  admission  of  the  Isaianie  authorship  of  this  poem  carries 
with  it  the  admission  of  the  Isaianie  authorship  of  at  least  Is.  xl.-xlviii. : 
“It  is  clear  that  if  this  prophecy  is  by  Isaiah,  there  is  no  other  in 
the  whole  Book  of  Consolation  which  could  not  have  been  uttered 
by  his  lips.” 

These  fifteen  essays  are  compacted  into  a volume  of  634  pages.  The 
volume  is  clearly  printed  and  handsomely  bound. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics.  Edited  by  James  Hastings, 
M.A.,  D.D. ; Fellow  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute;  Mem- 
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ber  of  the  Council  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund;  Editor  of 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels. 
With  the  assistance  of  John  A.  Selbie,  M.A.,  D.D.,  and  other 
scholars.  Volume  IV:  Confirmation-Drama.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons ; Edinburgh : T.  and  T.  Clark.  1912.  Royal  8vo, 
pp.  xvi,  907,  double  columns. 

With  this  fourth  volume,  one  fourth  of  Dr.  Hastings’  Encyclopaedia 
of  Religion  and  Ethics,  as  originally  projected,  has  been  published. 
The  latter  part  of  D in  the  alphabet  only,  however,  has  been  reached; 
and  one  would  fancy  this  was  scarcely  a quarter  of  the  way  on.  Mean- 
while, it  is  becoming  clearer  exactly  what  is  given  us  in  this  Encyclo- 
paedia, the  precise  scope  of  which  has  always  been  a puzzle.  It  is 
an  encyclopaedia  of  Anthropology,  in  which  special  attention  is  paid 
to  the  religious  and  ethical  data.  The  mass  of  information  brought 
together  is  amazing  and  it  is  ordinarily  given  in  a very  attractive  form. 
One  feature  of  its  method  is  the  immense  development  of  the  princi- 
ple of  grouping  articles  which  treat  of  the  same  general  usages  as  man- 
ifested in  different  races  or  emerging  in  different  periods.  A very 
large  proportion  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  these  composite  discus- 
sions; so  large  that  the  remaining  topics  dealt  with  present  almost  the 
appearance  of  mere  filling.  More  than  half  of  the  present  volume  of 
907  pages,  for  example,  is  occupied  by  ten  great  articles;  almost  half 
indeed  (449  pages)  is  occupied  by  eight  of  them ; and  a good  deal  more 
than  a third  is  occupied  by  six  of  them.  These  great  articles  are  in  the 
order  of  length : Death  and  the  Disposal  of  the  Dead  in  twenty- 
one  parts,  and  one  hundred  pages ; Demons  and  Spirits  in  twenty 
parts,  and  seventy-one  pages;  Crimes  and  Punishments  in  fifteen  parts 
and  fifty-seven  pages ; Divination  in  seventeen  parts  and  fifty-five 
pages ; Cosmogony  and  Cosmology  in  nineteen  parts  and  fifty-four 
pages ; Disease  and  Medicine  in  eleven  parts  and  forty-nine  pages ; 
Drama  in  twelve  parts  and  thirty-nine  pages ; Councils  and  Synods  in 
four  parts  and  twenty-four  pages;  Creeds  and  Articles  in  seven  parts 
and  seventeen  pages. 

We  open  the  volume  at  the  beginning  and  find  that  the  first  article 
is  on  “Confirmation”.  It  is  by  Professor  Hugh  Jackson  Lawlor  of 
Dublin,  and  gives  a very  good  succinct  account  of  the  rite  in  the  sev- 
eral churches  which  have  the  practice.  But  the  opening  section  which 
seeks  to  find  a basis  for  the  practice  in  New  Testament  usage  is  a 
mere  piece  of  special  pleading  which  can  convince  no  one  who  requires 
to  be  convinced;  its  method  is  to  confuse  the  extraordinary  and  the 
ordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  turn  over  the  pages  of  the 
volume  and  shortly  reach  articles  on  “Criticism”.  There  are  two  of 
these,  one  on  Old  Testament  Criticism,  by  Mr.  James  Strachan  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  other  on  New  Testament  Criticism  by  Professor 
Willoughby  C.  Allen  of  Manchester,  both  short,  the  former  occupying 
only  four  pages  and  a half  and  the  latter  five  pages  and  a half.  Mr. 
Strachan’s  article  is  interestingly  written  but  gives  little  more  tham 
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a historical  sketch  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  view  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  literature  and  as  history  which  is  at  present  preva- 
lent (the  so-called  Graf-Wellhausen  view)  without  any  apparent  mis- 
givings as  to  its  naturalistic  presuppositions  and  destructive  outcome. 
Mr.  Allen’s  article  is  much  more  informing.  It  at  least  recognizes 
the  existence  of  two  varieties  of  criticism,  discriminated  according  to 
their  presuppositions,  whether  naturalistic  or  supernaturalistic.  It  is 
this  “battle  of  the  standpoints”,  indeed,  which  holds  Mr.  Allen’s  at- 
tention as  historian  of  New  Testament  criticism.  “So  long  as  New 
Testament  critics  start  from  different  assumptions,  and  employ  dif- 
ferent methods,  it  is  obvious  that  they  will  arrive  at  different  conclu- 
sions.” Mr.  Allen’s  standpoint  is  the  supernaturalistic  one,  and  it  is 
for  that  that  he  pleads,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  whole-heartedly  as 
we  could  wish.  The  principle  of  criticism  which  he  commends  to  us  is, 
that  “the  sustained  witness  of  the  Christian  consciousness  to  a Per- 
sonality now  acting  upon  human  life”  justifies  us  in  allowing  the  reality 
of  at  least  the  unusual  in  the  recorded  life  of  that  Personality  on  earth.” 
“If  the  Personality  of  Jesus  acts  upon  consciousness  through  the  whole 
period  of  history  since  His  death  in  a way  in  which  no  other  personality 
known  to  us  has  ever  acted,  then  it  will  be  clearly  unscientific  to  apply 
to  the  record  of  His  life  the  same  axiomatic  rules,  as  to  what  is  or  is  not 
probable,  that  we  are  tempted  to  apply  to  the  evidence  as  to  the  person- 
ality of  ordinary  individuals.”  There  is  obvious  inadequacy  here;  but  Mr. 
Allen  from  this  basis  is  able  finely  to  reason : “Christ  as  presented  in 
the  Gospels,  Christ  as  experienced  in  history,  Christ  as  experienced  in 
modern  life, — is  this  all  of  a piece,  one  long  consecutive  witness  to  a 
supernatural  Christ?  If  so,  whatever  other  method  may  be  wrong, 
nothing  can  be  more  fundamentally  unsound  than  the  attempt  to  go  to 
the  Gospels  and  from  the  first  to  eliminate  that  element  to  which  Gos- 
pels, history,  modern  consciousness,  all  alike  bear  testimony.”  In  such 
reasoning  Mr.  Allen  rises  above  his  critical  method,  and  announces  a 
conclusion  which  transcends  his  critical  results.  After  all  said,  what 
is  needed,  however,  is  not  merely  the  substitution  of  sound  presupposi- 
tions for  unsound  ones.  What  is  needed  is  a sound  critical  and  histori- 
cal method,  which,  in  its  really  scientific  results,  will  bring  support  to, 
and  not  wholly  hang  on,  our  sound  presuppositions.  The  trouble  with  our 
modern  destrucive  criticism  is  not  merely  that  its  presuppositions  are 
false,  but  that  it  permits  these  false  presuppositions  to  dominate 
its  whole  process,  which  thus  ceases  to  be  “criticism”  alto- 
gether, and  becomes  mere  special  pleading.  And  the  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things  is  not  merely  to  substitute  true  for  false  presupposi- 
tions, but  also  to  emancipate  the  process  of  criticism  from  the  domina- 
tion of  presuppositions.  What  is  needed  is  a critical  method  which  is 
sound  and  sane  and  which  does  not  simply  follow  docilely  the  path  of 
prejudice,  but  brings  its  own  contribution  to  the  establishment  of 
truth,  and  can  be  trusted  to  correct  false  presuppositions  and  to  suggest 
true  ones.  If  such  a critical  method  be  proclaimed  unattainable,  that  is 
the  confession  that  “criticism”  as  an  instrument  of  research  is 
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futile,  and  that  it  has  no  aid  to  offer  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  That 
the  prevalent  “Biblical  criticism”  is  not  this  fruitful  organ  of  investi- 
gation but  perverts  criticism  to  the  mere  exploitation  of  foregone  con- 
clusions is  flagrant.  The  conclusions  are  no  less  foregone  though  they- 
may  be  truer,  when  we  substitute  with  Mr.  Allen  mystical  for  natural- 
istic prejudice.  Criticism  will  come  to  its  rights  only  when  it  is 
treated,  like  mathematics,  as  an  instrument  of  research  pure  and  simple, 
?nd  ceases  to  be  employed  merely  to  give  a specious  appearance  of 
reality  to  a set  of  foregone  conclusions. 

A dogmatician  will  naturally  early  look  in  a volume  like  this  for  its. 
dogmatic  articles.  He  will  not  find  many.  Mr.  James  Strachan,  who 
writes  on  the  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  writes  also  on  Creation 
and  Conversion, — facilely  rather  than  thoughtfully.  He  is  not  even 
careful  to  be  entirely  self-consistent.  “Our  interpretation  of  the 
opening  sentences”  of  the  prologue  to  Genesis,  he  writes  in  the  article 
on  Creation,  “is  affected  by  our  solution  of  a difficult  and  delicate 
problem  of  syntax.  Most  scholars  now  read  the  passage  thus : ‘When 
God  began  to  create  the  heavens  and  the  earth — the  earth  being  with- 
out form  and  void,  and  darkness  being  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and 
the  spirit  of  God  brooding  upon  the  face  of  the  waters — God  said,  let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.’  If  this  exegesis  is  correct,  the 
writer  teaches  a dualism.”  But  before  the  column  is  out,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  syntax  of  the  passage  has  ceased  to  be  “a  difficult  and 
delicate  problem”;  any  other  construction  than  that  formerly  modestly 
suggested  as  that  of  “most  scholars”  (whence  it  follows  that  some 
“scholars”  construe  differently)  has  become  just  “ungrammatical” ; and 
the  hypothetical  dualism  shortly  becomes  indisputable  - Gen.  i.  1-3  “as  we 
have  seen,  teaches  a dualism.”  The  same  fumbling  touch  is  found  in 
the  article  on  Conversion.  Conversion  is  defined  as  the  human  side  of 
the  same  experience  which  on  the  divine  side  is  Regeneration.  Yet 
we  are  told  that  though  the  two  are  thus  but  two  aspects  of  the  same 
experience,  they  may  be  separated;  and  conversion,  but  not  regenera- 
tion, may  be  repeated  again  and  again.  It  is  regeneration  that  is 
wrought  by  grace:  it  is  “the  power  or  principle  of  the  new  life  im- 
planted by  God’s  Spirit.”  Conversion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a duty,  a 
man’s  voluntary  act,  under  “the  fascination  of  a Person.”  Yet 
when  the  question  of  the  irresistibility  of  grace  comes  to  be  spoken 
of  it  is  related  not  to  regeneration  “the  gift  of  God’s  grace”,  but  to 
conversion  the  free  act  of  the  human  will,  and  that  in  such  minimizing 
language  as  this : “If  the  convert  calls  the  grace  or  fascination  of 

Christ  ‘irresistible’,  he  speaks  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a lover;  but 
it  is  bad  logic  to  change  the  warm  logic  of  the  heart  into  a cold 
dogma  of  the  intellect.”  Is  then  “the  fascination  of  Christ”  under 
which  the  will  acts  in  conversion  the  same  thing  as  the  “grace  of  God” 
by  which  new  life  is  implanted  in  regeneration?  And  is  regeneration 
only  another  name,  after  all,  for  conversion,  conceived  as  a voluntary 
act  of  the  man,  who  has  full  power  over  his  choices?  The  whole 
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part  of  God  has  fallen  away  and  what  is  taught  is  just  a bald  Pela- 
gian doctrine  of  the  will.  “Man”,  we  read  “may  after  all  use  the 
divine  gift  of  freedom  to  oppose — it  may  be  to  thwart — the  will  of 
God.”  What  then  becomes  of  the  “gift  of  God’s  grace”,  “by  which  the 
power  or  principle  of  the  new  life  is  implanted  by  His  Spirit”?  After 
this,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Strahan  caught  in  the  banalities 
of  the  new  psychological  naturalism  of  conversion,  and  following  in 
the  track  of  Starbuck  and  Stanley  Hall  in  connecting  conversion  with 
adolescence.  Even  Mr.  George  Stevens  ( The  Psychology  of  the 
Christian  Soul,  pp.  169  sq .)  might  have  taught  him  something  here. 

Of  a very  different  quality  is  Professor  Friedrich  Loofs’  article  on 
Christ’s  Descent  to  Hades.  We  do  not  always  find  it  possible  to  agree 
with  Professor  Loofs’  opinions;  and  that,  not  only  those  merely  in- 
cidentally expressed  (as,  for  example,  with  respect  to  “the  possibility 
of  an  offer  of  salvation  after  death”),  but  also  some  of  those  which  he 
is  in  act  of  arguing.  But  he  always  has  solid  reasons  to  urge  for  his 
opinions;  and  he  commands  our  admiration  by  the  thoroughness  of 
his  historical  knowledge  and  the  seriousness  with  which  he  takes  his 
task.  We  cannot  say  quite  so  much  for  Professor  William  Adams 
Brown’s  article  on  the  Covenant  Theology.  At  the  close  of  it  he  in- 
timates that  the  history  of  the  Covenant  theology  has  not  yet  been  fully 
worked  out.  That  is  true,  and  the  circumstance  increased  the  difficulty 
of  his  task  on  the  one  hand — and  also  on  the  other  provided  him  with 
his  opportunity.  This  opportunity  he  has  not  risen  to,  but  has  con- 
tented himself  with  transferring  from  Heppe  some  account  of  the 
Covenant  theology  among  the  early  German  Reformed  (he  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  Heppe’s  shortcomings  as  a historian  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed)  and  with  exploring  for  himself  the  history  of  the 
Covenant  theology  on  English-speaking  ground — his  one  contribution 
to  the  more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Of  the  real 
origin  and  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  Covenant  idea  in  theology  he 
seems  to  have  no  idea.  He  can  correct  Dr.  A.  H.  Strong  for  suppos- 
ing it  was  the  invention  of  Cocceius,  but  he  himself  can  still  speak  as 
if  it  were  originated  by  the  early  Reformed  theologians  and  as  if 
even  among  them1  the  notion  of  a covenant  of  works  were  of  compara- 
tively late  birth.  “The  earlier  [Reformed]  theologians  knew  of  but  one 
covenant  between  God  and  man,”  we  read,  “the  covenant  of  grace  . . . 
In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  idea  was  extended  to  include  all 
God’s  dealings  with  man,  before  as  well  as  after  the  Fall.”  More 
specifically:  “Olevianus  recognized  in  principle  but  a single  covenant, 
namely,  the  covenant  of  grace.  It  was  reserved  for  his  successors  to 
extend  the  covenant  idea  to  the  relation  of  man  before  the  Fall  . . .” 
Readers  of  such  sentences  are  very  apt  to  be  misled  into  the  notion 
that  these  were  the  origines.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  concep- 
tion both  of  the  covenant  of  redemption  and  of  the  covenant  of 
works  antedated  the  Reformation  by  many  centuries,  and  the  idea  of 
the  covenant  of  works  was  the  earlier  of  the  two  to  emerge  and  to  be 
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developed.  The  underlying  idea  of  the  covenant  of  works  is  as  old, 
indeed,  if  not  as  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  (Sir.  xvii.  12),  yet  as  the 
Latin  Bible  (Hos.  vi.  7),  and  the  conception  was  worked  out  in  its 
fulness  by  the  Mediaeval  Pelagianizers,  who,  wishing  to  account  for  the 
falling  of  the  penalty  of  Adams’  sin  on  his  descendants  without  his 
corruption  being  transmitted  to  them,  exploited  the  notion  of  “compact” 
for  all  it  was  worth.  No  Reformed  divine  could  develop  the  idea  of 
the  Covenant  of  Works  into  greater  detail  or  more  acutely  apply  it  to 
the  facts  than  was  done  by  Ambrosius  Catharinus  at  the  Council  of 
Trent.  All  that  was  left  for  the  Reformed  divines  to  do  was  to 
rescue  the  idea  from  its  Pelagianizing  associations.  The  idea  of  the 
Covenant  of  Redemption  seems  not  to  have  been  developed  so  early, 
but  it  is  latent  in  the  Augustinian  doctrines  of  the  Decree  and  of  the 
Trinity,  and  wherever  the  equality  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  was 
insisted  on  and  the  Decree  was  vividly  conceived,  it  tended  to  come 
to  more  or  less  clear  intimation.  Such  intimations  occur  as  early  as 
Augustine  himself.  The  formation  of  the  doctrine  does  not  seem  to 
be  due,  as  Professor  Brown  supposes,  to  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
sovereignty  of  God  and  assurance  of  salvation,  though  it  was  richly 
employed  to  ground  assurance.  It  seems  to  have  been  worked  out  and 
brought  into  prominence  as  the  parallel  in  the  sphere  of  Grace  to  the 
Covenant  of  Works  in  the  sphere  of  sin,  which  itself  owes  its  develop- 
ment to  an  attempt  to  justify  God  in  condemning  men  for  a wholly 
alien  sin.  It  ought  to  be  said  in  passing  that  Professor  Brown’s  para- 
graph on  Jonathan  Edwards’  little  use  of  the  Covenant  idea  is  very 
misleading.  The  conception  of  the  Covenants  does  not,  to  be  sure, 
supply  the  formative  idea  in  Edwards’  History  of  Redemption.  But 
too  much  should  not  be  inferred  from  that.  Edwards  admired  Turre- 
tine  and  van  Mastricht  immensely,  accounting,  as  he  tells  us,  the 
latter  the  best  book  in  the  world  except  the  Bible.  And  he  not  only 
devotes  a whole  section  in  his  treatise  on  Original  Sin  to  arguing  the 
federal  headship  of  Adam,  but  argues  throughout  another  treatise 
that  the  idea  of  the  Covenant  of  Redempton  is  an  implicate  of  the 
Trinity.  The  doctrine  of  the  two  covenants  were  therefore  present  to 
his  mind  and  formed  elements  in  his  thought  which  he  valued.  An 
occasional  odd-sounding  phrase  meets  us  in  Professor  Brown’s  article 
which  should  be  corrected  in  future  editions  of  the  Encyclopaedia. 
What  can  be  meant  by  speaking  of  the  keeping  of  the  moral  law  by 
Adam  (in  the  state  of  integrity)  as  requisite  “for  the  attainment  of 
salvation”?  And  what  can  be  meant  by  speaking  of  Christ’s  obedience 
and  satisfaction  as  “imputed  by  faith”  to  His  followers?  Is  perhaps 
the  phrase  “punishment  due  by  guilty  man”  a misprint  (“by”  for  “to”)  ? 

In  speaking  of  this  article  we  have  already  passed  from  articles  of 
generally  dogmatic  content  to  those  which  deal  with  phases  of  Christian 
thought.  There  are  more  of  these,  and  they  are  more  satisfactory. 
There  is  an  interestingly  written  article  on  the  Covenanters  by  Profes- 
sor John  Herkless.  We  note  that  it  was  written  before  Dr.  Hay  Flem- 
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ing  had  exploded  the  legend  of  the  general  signing  of  “the  National 
Covenant”  on  the  28th  Feb.  1638  in  the  Greyfriars  churchyard.”  There 
is  an  admirable  article  on  Deism  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Joyce, — though  it  considers 
that  the  doctrine  of  creation  ex  nihilo — “this  creation  of  an  alien 
matter  out  of  nothing”  is  the  way  it  describes  it,  leaving  one  wondering 
why  the  adjective  “alien”  is  inserted  and  precisely  what  it  means, — 
“presents  insuperable  difficulties”,  and  apparently  looks  upon  it  as  only 
a veiled  dualism,  in  which  God,  as  a Demiurge  “creates”  what  He 
makes  out  of  “alien  matter”.  There  are  articles  on  Docetism,  Dona- 
tists,  Culdees,  none  of  them  perhaps  adequate,  and  the  last  little  more 
than  an  attempt  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  term.  There  are  good  articles 
on  some  of  the  sects, — an  exceptionally  good  one  by  Professor  Wil- 
liston  Walker  on  Congregationalism,  a somewhat  one-sided  one  by 
Professor  H.  L.  Willett  on  Disciples  of  Christ;  excellent  accounts  of 
the  Deutsch  Katholicismus  movement  by  Professor  C.  Mirbt,  and  of 
that  curious  and  not  altogether  wholesome  sect,  the  Doukhobors, 
written  by  a Greek  journalist,  A.  A.  Stamouli ; even  an  account  of  that 
portentious  development,  the  Sicilian  Decollati,  written,  as  befits  the 
anthropological  tone  which  characterizes  the  volume,  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Hartland.  It  is  the  same  anthropological  interest  that  dominates  the 
article  on  Cross,  by  Count  Goblet  D’Alviella.  The  value  of  the  inter- 
esting article  on  the  Coptic  Church  is  perhaps  increased  (for  a theo- 
logian) by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  written  by  an  archaeologist  rather 
than  a theologian.  From  the  theological  point  of  view  it  leaves,  how- 
ever, something  to  be  desired.  It  is  absurd  to  represent  it  as  “probable 
that  the  earliest  Gospels  in  circulation  in  Egypt  were  not  the  canonical 
ones”:  and  opinions  will  inevitably  differ  as  to  whether  it  is  unwise 
to  attempt  to  Protestantize  the  Copts,  in  proportion  as  the  distinctive 
truths  for  which  Protestantism  stands  are  valued. 

The  ethical  side  of  the  Encyclopaedia  is  very  richly  worked  out, 
and  the  articles  represent  various  schools  of  thought.  There  is  a very 
informing  article  on  Consciousness  by  Prof.  James  Iverach,  in  which 
the  theologian  will  be  glad  to  read  some  remarks  on  Dr.  Sanday’s 
idea  of  the  sub-conscious  self.  We  cannot  speak  as  well  of  Profes- 
sor Starbuck’s  article  on  Double-Mindedness,  in  which  things  that 
differ  are  confused.  The  Biological  articles  include  a discussion  of 
in-and-in-breeding  under  the  head  of  Consanguinity,  where  we  had 
expected  to  find,  after  the  manner  of  this  Encyclopaedia,  a series  of 
elaborate  anthropological  articles, — which  doubtless  will  come,  however, 
in  due  time,  under  the  head  of  Marriage;  two  articles  on  Development; 
and  an  article  in  his  well-known  manner  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  on 
Darwinism.  On  the  whole,  the  volume  is  on  the  same  high  level  as 
its  predecessors,  and  gives  the  reader  an  immense  mass  of  informa- 
tion, not  easily  to  be  got  elsewhere.  A book  so  comprehensive,  and 
“changing  the  subject  so  frequently”  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to 
systematic  reviewing.  We  have  thought  we  might  serve  the  needs  of 
our  readers  best  by  touching  at  random  on  an  article  here  and  there 
as  we  turned  over  its  pages. 

Princeton. 


Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 
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Periodical  Articles  on  Religion.  1890-1899.  Compiled  and  edited  by 
Ernest  Cushing  Richardson.  With  the  cooperation  of  Charles 
S.  Thayer,  William  E.  Hawks,  Paul  Martin  and  [others].  Author 
Index.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  8vo.,  pp.  876.  [1911]. 

This  is  a supplementary  volume  to  the  compiler’s  Subject  Index  of 
Periodical  Articles  on  Religion,  which  was  noticed  in  the  April,  1909, 
number  of  this  Review.  Many  will  share  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Harnack  that  the  publication  of  an  Author  Index  “would  be  a great 
labor,  but  would  double  the  value”  of  the  Subject  Index.  It  more  than 
doubles  it  for  the  biographer  and  will  be  of  great  service  in  the  not 
infrequent  cases  of  a vague  recollection  of  the  title  of  an  article  by  a 
certain  author.  As  the  material  included  in  the  Author  Index  is  the 
same  as  that  in  the  former  volume,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
review  above  mentioned  for  further  information. 

Princeton.  Joseph  H.  Dulles. 


APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Christian  Apologetics.  By  Arthur 
R.  Gray,  sometime  Chaplain  of  Sewanee,  with  a Concluding  Chap- 
ter by  W.  Lloyd  Bevan,  Professor  of  History  and  Economics,  Se- 
wanee. 8vo. ; pp.  vii,  237.  The  University  Press  at  the  University 
of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee.  1912. 

This  attractive  volume  is  one  of  the  “Sewanee  Theological  Library.” 
Both  by  the  claim  of  its  author  and  in  reality  it  is  precisely  what  its 
title  indicates : it  is  not  “a  technical  text-book”  on  Christian  Apolo- 
getics; it  is  an  “introduction  to  the  study  of  it.”  “Its  object  is  not  to 
solve  problems  for  the  student  so  much  as  to  direct  his  thoughts  so 
that  he  may  of  his  own  efforts  come  to  a satisfactory  conclusion.  Along 
with  this  has  gone  the  desire  to  present  the  subject  in  such  an  ele- 
mentary way  that  it  may  be  comprehensible  to  all.” 

In  both  respects  this  laudable  aim  has  been  realized.  Even  idealism 
has  been  set  forth,  we  do  not  say  so  elementarily  but  so  clearly,  as  to 
become  intelligible  and  interesting  to  even  the  tyro  in  philosophy;  and 
so  logical  an  approach  to  rational  faith  is  given  that  the  reader  is  con- 
strained to  go  on  and  strive  to  understand  what  he  believes. 

The  discussion  falls  into  three  parts.  Part  One  is  on  “Vital  Apolo- 
getics” and  gives  “the  argument  from  the  fact  of  Christian  Faith.” 
Part  Two  treats  of  “Philosophical  Apologetics.”  It  presents  the  antithe- 
sis between  Naturalism  and  Idealism;  it  proves  “The  Insufficiency  of 
Naturalism”;  it  seeks  to  vindicate  “The  Sufficiency  of  Idealism”;  it 
establishes  the  theistic  interpretation  of  Idealism.  Thus  it  follows  the 
outline  and  in  general  the  argument  of  Professor  J.  Ward  in  his  two 
great  books  “Naturalism  and  Agnosticism”  and  “The  Realm  of  Ends,” 
but  it  is  marked  by  a simplicity  and  directness  all  its  own.  Part  Three, 
for  which  Professor  Bevan  is  responsible,  deals  with  “Historical 
Apologetics”  and  ably  discusses  “The  Scope  of  the  Subject”  and  “The 
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Historicity  of  the  Gospel  Narrative.”  Each  separate  part  concludes 
with  a valuable  “Bibliography”;  and  these  are  supplemented  by  an 
“Appendix  to  Bibliographies,”  in  which  “Baron  F.  von  Hugel  submits 
a list  of  twenty-five  books  in  Religious  Philosophy,  Christian  Origins 
and  Church  Development,  recommended  for  Apologetic  work.”  As  will 
be  supposed,  this  volume  has  many  excellencies;  but  the  chief  of 
them  is  its  masterly  exposure  of  the  claims  of  Naturalism.  Nothing, 
for  example,  could  be  more  satisfactory  or  more  pertinent  than  the 
following : “It  is  a logical  impossibility  to  be  naturalistic  and  have 
any  sympathetic  dealings  with  religion.  It  is  logically  impossible  to 
assert,  on  the  one  hand,  that  empirical  demonstration  is  the  court  of 
last  resort,  and  on  the  other  that  one  is  interested  in  Christianity.  And 
yet  this  is  exactly  what  is  done  by  many  in  these  days,  and  it  is  all 
because  they  fail  to  realize  that  entire  reliance  upon  the  demonstrations 
of  science  is  identical  with  the  assertion  that  behind  the  phenomena 
with  which  science  deals  there  is  no  meaning.  Whoever,  therefore, 
would  dilute  orthodoxy,  must  be  very  careful,  in  the  first  place,  if  he 
would  remain  Christian,  to  see  to  it  that  the  reasons  given  for  this 
dilution  be  not  the  reasons  of  the  Naturalist”  (p.  121). 

Yet  admirable  though  much  in  this  book  is,  we  can  not  give  it  un- 
qualified approval.  Indeed,  to  its  general  standpoint  we  must  take 
exception. 

Thus  we  cannot  think  that  “faith  is  an  attitude  which  commences 
to  exist  outside  of  the  region  of  logical  thought”  (p.  14).  It  is  true, 
as  our  author  says,  that  it  “ends  reasonably” ; but  does  it  not  begin  so, 
too?  It  accepts  what  unaided  reason  can  neither  discover  nor  prove, 
but  is  not  such  acceptance  in  its  case  in  the  highest  degree  reason- 
able? in  the  strictest  sense  logical?  The  child,  as  we  are  told,  believes 
blindly  what  his  father  tells  him ; but  in  view  of  what  he  has  found 
his  father  to  be,  would  he  not  be  blind  if  he  did  not  believe  him? 
That  is,  faith  does  not  arise  without  evidence.  If  it  be  faith  as  dis- 
tinguished from  credulity,  it  is  logical  from  the  start.  It  may  often  be 
a leap  into  the  dark;  but  even  then,  and  specially  then,  it  is  a leap 
for  making  which  we  have  the  best  reasons : and  the  office  of  apolo- 
getics is  not  simply  to  show  that  the  leap  ends  well ; it  is  rather  to 
bring  out  the  eternal  and  inevitable  reasons  why  the  leap  will  and  must 
end  well.  Again,  we  cannot  regard  idealism  as  the  ultimate  account 
of  experience.  As  Balfour  has  written,  “In  all  experience  there  is  a 
refractory  element  which,  though  it  cannot  be  presented  in  isolation, 
nevertheless,  refuses  wholly  to  merge  its  being  in  a network  of  rela- 
tions, necessary  as  these  may  be  to  give  it  ‘significance  for  us  as 
thinking  beings’.  If  so,  whence  does  this  irreducible  element  arise? 
The  mind,  we  are  told,  is  the  source  of  relations.  What  is  the  source 
of  that  which  is  related?  (“The  Foundation  of  Belief,”  p.  144).  We 
need  not  fall  back  on  Kant’s  contradictory  hypothesis  of  “a  thing  in 
itself,”  but  must  we  not  admit  his  dictum  that  “without  matter  cate- 
gories are  empty?”  (Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  Muller’s  translation,  p. 
45).  That  is,  there  is  reality  which  even  idealistic  monism  must  leave 
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unexplained.  Matter  presupposes  mind ; in  a true  sense,  naturalism 
rests  on  idealism : but  this  is  very  different  from  saying  that  matter  is 
mind  or  that  naturalism  can  be  resolved  into  idealism.  For  an  adequate 
hypothesis  of  the  universe  we  must  turn  to  a realism  which,  while 
allowing  the  primacy  of  mind,  grants  also  the  distinct  existence  of 
matter.  Once  more,  “Christian  Pragmatism,”  which  our  author  accepts, 
impresses  us  as  no  better  than  “Pragmatism  proper,”  which  he  rejects. 
This  latter,  technical  Pragmatism,  “commences  with  nothing  and  con- 
ceives the  pursuit  of  truth  as  a ceaseless  searching  for  practical  results.” 
“In  a word,  nothing  is  absolute,  and  everything  is  relative,  and  worth 
only  its  practical  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  Christian  Pragmatism 
would  begin  with  God  and  absolute  truth  as  infinite  values,  and  then, 
having  wiped  the  slate  clean,  as  it  were,  proceed  through  a diagnosis 
of  life  and  of  experience  to  work  its  way  back  to  these  ultimates” 
(p.  57).  It  would  hold  that  to  be  true  which  meets  a need,  but  it 
would  also  hold  that  “the  greatest  of  human  needs  is  to  be  something 
more  than  a pragmatist.”  That  is,  “Christian  Pragmatism  would 
commence  with  positing,  as  a fundamental,  that  the  existence  of  God 
is  an  absolute  fact,”  and  then  it  would  prove  this  position  “by  universal 
experience,  and  by  the  law  of  utility,  and  by  the  measure  of  man’s 
necessity.”  This,  however,  is  out  and  out  pragmatism.  Theism  may 
be  accepted  as  true  and  fundamental,  but  the  reason  why  it  should 
be  so  accepted  is  just  that  in  human  experience  it  has  been  found  to 
work.  What  is  this  but  to  side  with  Protagoras,  to  deny  eternal  reality, 
to  make  “man  the  measure  of  all  things”?  and  what  is  this  but  to 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  to  take  for  your  standard  what  is  the 
very  thing  to  be  tested?  Theism  works  because  it  is  fact:  we  do  not 
assume  it  just  because  it  works. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Religion  of  Christ.  An  Interpretation.  By  Frederick  D.  Kersh- 
ner,  M.A.,  President  of  Milligan  College.  8 vo.,  pp.  159.  New 
York,  Chicago,  Toronto,  London  and  Edinburgh:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.'  1911. 

“The  present  work  is  an  attempt  to  analyze  fundamental  Christianity. 
It  embodies  at  least  an  honest  effort  to  state  the  substance  of  the 
Christian  religion,  stripped  of  all  save  its  essential  elements.  The 
writer  has  an  abounding  faith  in  the  ultimate  agreement  of  all  right 
thinking  and  fair-minded  men  and  women  upon  fundamental  religious 
questions.  He  does  not  hope  to  have  approximated  an  ideal  statement 
of  the  facts,  but  it  is  his  wish  and  prayer  that  something  of  value 
may  result  from  the  statement.”  And  there  has.  He  has  given  us  a 
little  volume  which  is  a model  of  clearness,  conciseness,  and  of  strong 
and  often  elegant  style.  He  has  done  more.  He  has  distinguished 
admirably  between  “the  form  and  the  content  of  Christianity.”  He  has 
made  not  a few  helpful  suggestions  in  the  field  of  Christian  ethics. 
Unlike  many,  he  has  done  justice  to  the  eschatological  side  of  our 
religion;  and  his  chapter  on  the  “Nature  and  Criteria  of  Miracles”  is 
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one  of  the  sanest  and  most  illuminating  of  which  we  know.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  regret  that  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  add  that, 
so  far  as  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  concerned,  it  is  a failure.  It  aims 
to  set  before  us  “fundamental  Christianity”;  and  what  it  does  give  us 
is  Christianity  with  the  fundamental  left  out  and  with  what  remains 
caricatured. 

That  the  fundamental  of  Christianity  is  left  out  appears  in  the 
fact  that  its  relation  to  sin  is  not  so  much  as  once  hinted  at.  Christ 
is  constantly  presented  as  our  “Lord  and  King,”  but  never  as  our 
Saviour.  So  far  as  this  book  goes,  we  could  not  even  suspect  that  he 
died  on  the  cross,  and  still  less  that  it  was  for  “the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.”  Indeed,  all  this  is  both  ignored  and  suppressed.  Even  Peter’s 
words  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  “Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of 
you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye 
shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost”  (Acts  ii  138) , are  cited  both  to 
illustrate  and  to  prove  that  “the  man  who  turns  to  the  Christ  ideal  of 
life,  who  believes  in  Jesus  as  Lord  and  King,  and  who  desires  to  enter 
upon  his  service”  has  fulfilled  every  condition  of  Christian  discipleship. 
In  view  of  such  passages  as  “This  is  a faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of 
all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners” 
(I  Tim.  i:  15),  could  we  have  a more  striking  example  of  Hamlet  with 
Hamlet  left  out?  In  a word,  our  author  repudiates  utterly  the  Gospel 
as  the  good  tidings  of  the  grace  qf  God  to  lost  sinners.  He  keeps  only 
its  ethical  ideal.  And  even  this  he  does  not  really  keep;  for  he  carica- 
tures it.  He  does  this  by  representing  it  not  as  a law  to  be  obeyed, 
but  as  in  many  respects  an  impracticable  ideal.  Hear  what  he  says  of 
marriage.  “Christ’s  famous  pronouncement  upon  the  inviolability  of 
the  marriage  relation  must  be  understood,  like  the  other  passages  in 
the  sermon,  as  an  ideal  to  be  realized  as  soon  as  possible,  but  perhaps 
as  difficult  of  immediate  realization  as  the  famous  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance.  Ideally  speaking,  marriage  admits  of  no  dissolution ; prac- 
tically speaking,  such  a doctrine  might  work  in  the  body  politic  more 
harm  than  good.  What  God  hath  joined  together  man  cannot  put 
asunder,  but  not  every  petty  squire  or  village  parson  wields  the  sceptre 
of  the  Almighty.”  (p.  54).  That  is,  “Be  ye,  therefore  perfect  even  as 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect”  (Matt,  v:  48)  is  not  an 
ideal  which,  however  unattainable,  must  ever  be  striven  after;  but  it 
is  an  ideal  which  we  are  encouraged  to  reduce  and  modify  according 
to  our  conception  of  the  demands  of  existing  conditions.  This  is 
what  our  author’s  position  even  as  to  the  ethics  of  the  Gospel  amounts 
to.  He  destroys  it  even  more  effectually  than  if  he  had  repudiated  it. 
He  would  have  us  bow  before  Christ  as  “Lord  and  King,”  but  only  in 
so  far  as  we  find  it  practicable  to  do  so. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Moral  and  Religious  Challenge  of  Our  Times.  The  Guiding 
Principle  in  Human  Development : Reverence  For  Personality. — 
By  Henry  Churchill  King,  President  of  Oberlin  College.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1911.  Pp.  393.  Price,  $1.50  net. 
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The  reader  of  this  book  who  has  become  acquainted  with  the  previous 
writings  of  President  King  is  justified  in  feeling  assured  in  advance 
that  it  will  exhibit  clear  thinking,  an  accurate  use  of  terms  and  a 
prevailing  note  of  a true  spirituality.  It  is  stated  in  the  preface  that 
the  work  had  its  nucleus  in  a paper  on  The  Future  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation read  before  the  Religious  Educational  Association,  and  that 
the  substance  of  it  was  given  in  the  form  of  lectures  before  the  Pacific 
Theological  Seminary  of  Berkeley,  California,  in  1910.  It  may  be 
described  as  a study  of  Christianity  in  relation  to  the  present-day 
social  unrest  viewed  as  a world-wide  phenomenon.  Throughout  it 
emphasizes  the  reverence  for  man  as  man,  irrespective  of  race  or 
place,  which  is  inculcated  by  the  words  and  spirit  of  Jesus.  It  attempts 
to  show  that  the  spirit  of  the  Master  should  gradually  serve  to  displace 
a selfish  class  spirit  by  the  spirit  of  a broad  and  true  human  brother- 
hood, and  cause  a narrow  and  bigoted  type  of  patriotism  to  give  way 
to  a solidarity  of  human  interests  that  is  superior  to  national  or  racial 
boundaries.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  indicates  a wide  and  high 
gift  of  vision,  and  that  it  places  an  emphasis  upon  the  fundamentals  of 
the  Christian  religion  that  was  never  more  needed  than  at  the  present 
hour. 

The  author  has  travelled  as  well  as  thought:  and  he  believes  that  in 
China,  India,  Japan — in  fact,  the  world  over — the  popular  thought,  if  we 
may  so  describe  it,  is  in  a state  of  fusion  involving  grave  perils  as 
well  as  mighty  hopes,  from  the  view-point  of  Christian  faith;  and 
that  social  and  religious  problems  are  pressing  for  solution  that  have 
hitherto  been  held  in  abeyance,  and  that  vast  social  readjustments  are 
impending.  Rightly,  as  we  believe,  he  honors  the  staying  and  con- 
structive power  that  resides  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  as  one  who 
recognizes  the  innermost  spirit  of  Christ  he  is  prevailingly  optimistic. 
He  plainly  believes  that  however  dark  the  clouds  of  approaching  storms 
may  hang  over  the  horizon  of  Christian  thought  and  hope  they  are  to 
be  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  a brighter  day.  Our  impression  is 
that  he  is  neither  a conservative  nor  a radical  in  the  view  of  specific 
plans  of  reform  that  are  current;  but  that  he  sanely  occupies  middle 
ground.  We  earnestly  recommend  the  book  to  all  who  would  look 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  phenomena  that  characterize  the  world-wide 
unrest  now  so  much  in  evidence. 

One  sentence  we  venture  to  quote  as  illustrative  of  the  wholesome 
sanity  of  the  author,  and  which  might  well  be  laid  to  heart  by  a 
generation  in  our  own  country  that  seems  to  be  beset  with  the  notion 
that  acts  of  legislatures  and  acts  of  Congress  are  an  universal  cure-all 
for  social  ills:  “But  its  full  triumph  [reverence  for  personality],  and  its 
triumph  at  the  points  most  vital  to  the  inner  happiness  of  the  race,  can 
never  come  simply  by  legislation,  but  only  when  this  spirit  actually 
commands  the  conscience  and  the  will  of  each  individual,  in  realms 
that  no  legislation  can  ever  reach.”  True  enough!  What  party  plat- 
form, or  what  act  of  Congress  or  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  can 
enforce  the  supreme  principle  of  Christianity — “Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself?” 
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There  are  points  where  we  are  inclined  to  set  interrogation-points 
against  the  author’s  observations.  Particularly  it  seems  to  us  that  he 
is  in  water  too  deep  for  him  when  he  tries  to  apply  the  principles  of 
Christianity  to  specific  questions  that  must  be  settled,  if  ever,  by  purely 
economic  laws,  and  to  such  political  issues  as  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall.  But  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  any  reflection  on  the 
thought  of  Dr.  King.  We  mean  that  at  times  he  grapples  with  ques- 
tions that  are  too  hard  for  any  one  human  mind.  There  are  such 
questions,  and  they  will  be  settled  only  by  the  slow  evolution  of  the 
thought  of  the  million.  Beyond  a certain  point  legislation,  and  even 
agitation,  must  temporarily  retard  rather  than  hasten  a true  solution 
of  social  problems  in  the  sphere  of  economics.  And  then,  while 
poverty  and  excessive  toil  are  bad  for  him  who  suffers  them,  it  is 
never  to  be  forgotten  that  personal  sin  is  worse,  and  that  better  than 
personal  prosperity  of  a material  sort  is  personal  rightness  toward  God. 

Cranford,  N.  J.  George  Francis  Greene. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Communion  with  God.  The  Preparation  before  Christ  and  the  Realiza- 
tion in  Him.  By  Darwell  Stone,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Pusey  House, 
Oxford  and  David  Capell  Simpson,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Theology 
and  Hebrew  at  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  8vo;  pp.  viii,  21 1. 
Edinburgh:  T and  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street.  1911.  Imported 
by  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

This  is  not  a “history  of  religion”,  though  “the  history  of  com- 
munion with  God,  if  viewed  in  its  whole  extent,  is  the  history  of  re- 
ligion”. In  these  pages,  however,  the  word  communion  is  used  in  a 
more  restricted  sense;  and  the  purpose  intended  is  to  give  a history 
of  the  search  for  God,  and  of  God’s  self-revelation,  from  the  time 
when  man’s  conception  of  something  beyond  himself  became  living, 
and  of  such  kind  that  he  was  in  conscious  relation  to  it,  until  it  found 
its  climax  in  the  Christian  religion  as  illustrated  in  the  actual  lives 
of  the  earliest  adherents  of  Christ  shown  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
its  perpetuation  in  the  system  outlined  in  the  concluding  summary”. 

In  the  execution  of  this  plan  we  are  shown,  with  great  conciseness 
and  yet  with  perfect  clearness,  in  Part  I,  “The  Preparation  for  Chris- 
tianity in  Ideas  outside  Revealed  Hebrew  Religion;”  in  Part  II,  “The 
Preparation  for  Christianity  through  Ideas  in  the  Sphere  of  Revealed 
Hebrew  Religion”;  in  Part  III,  “New  Testament  Illustrations  of  Com- 
munion with  God”;  and  in  the  Conclusion  “the  consummation  and 
limitless  perfection”  toward  which  such  communion  tends. 

An  “Appendix”  gives  an  admirable  “List  of  Books  suggested  for 
further  study”;  and  this  is  followed  by  an  “Index  of  Subjects”,  and 
this,  by  an  “Index  of  Passages”  referred  to. 

It  is  refreshing  in  these  days  to  read  a book  so  distinctly  super- 
naturalistic,  so  loyal  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  infallible  Word  of  the 
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living  God,  so  true  and  emphatic  in  its  adherence  to  the  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  our  Lord,  so  positive  in  its  affirmation  of  the  objective 
reference  of  the  atonement.  For  these  and  other  reasons  we  feel 
that  this  little  volume  can  not  be  recommended  too  heartily.  We  wish, 
however,  that  the  authors  had  not  adhered  so  strictly  to  their  purpose 
to  “provide  a clear  and  handy  treatment  of  the  subject  for  the  use 
of  those  who  are  not  experts”  and  so  had  not  been  constrained  to  omit 
“very  much  which  otherwise  would  demand  attention'.”  Thus,  we 
should  like  to  have  the  “negative  preparation”  for  Christianity  by 
heathenism  developed ; and  even  now  the  positive  preparation,  es- 
pecially along  the  line  of  prayer,  afforded  by  Zoroastrianism. 

The  only  blemish,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  whole  discussion — 
and  that  is  never  protruded  offensively — is  its  sacramentarianism.  We 
can  not  agree  with  the  authors  that  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  in 
St.  John,  Chap.  VI  “there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a reference  to  the 
Eucharist,  since  the  writer  is  looking  back  on  some  seventy  years  of 
Christian  practice.  To  characterize  the  language  as  mere  metaphor 
and  symbol  without  any  corresponding  reality  is  to  do  violence  to  every 
accepted  canon  of  criticism  or  exposition”  (p.  180).  Yet  how  can 
these  discourses  be  taken  literally?  Allowing  that  they  do  refer  to 
the  Eucharist,  how  can  it  be  to  literal  eating  of  the  flesh  and  drinking 
of  the  blood  of  our  Lord  that  they  refer?  Must  it  not  be  that  these 
acts  are  regarded  as  symbols  of  the  appropriation  through  faith  of 
Christ  and  his  benefits?  It  is  affirmed  that  they  are  necessary  to  sal- 
vation. Yet  no  Christian  Church,  not  even  the  Romish,  maintains  that 
a participation  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  essential  to  salvation.  In  a 
word,  the  Sacramentarian  contradicts  himself,  not  to  speak  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

Princeton  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

De  Theologie  van  Kronieken  . . . Door  Jelte  Swart.  Gebroed- 
ers  Hoitsema.  1911.  Groningen,  pp.  vi,  104.  Mk.  $2.25. 

This  is  a dissertation  offered  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology 
at  the  University  of  Groningen.  The  writer  takes  exception  to  the 
well-known  view  of  Wellhausen  and  his  school  according  to  which 
Chronicles  is  essentially  a history  of  the  cultus,  and  the  priests  and 
Levites  are  the  persons  around  whom  the  theocracy  revolves,  for  whose 
sake  even  the  kings  exist,  being  no  more  than  patrons  and  guardians 
of  the  cultus.  Over  against  this  Swart  places  the  view  that  the 
Chronicler  means  to  give  a history  of  the  theocracy  in  Israel  since 
David.  Not  the  priests,  but  the  king  stands  in  the  center.  The  main 
structure  of  history  is  that  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  confirmed  at 
Horeb,  is  renewed  with  David.  This  implies  that  the  essence  of  the 
covenant  is  grace,  not  legalism.  It  also  means  that  the  whole  outlook 
of  the  Chronicler  is  broadly  Messianic.  The  central  position  of  the 
king  even  obscures  somewhat  the  figure  of  the  high- priest.  His  relation 
to  the  temple  goes  beyond  the  priestly  elements  in  the  Messianic  picture 
of  the  prophets.  Hezekiah  calls  the  priests  and  Levites  “my  sons.”  The 
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function  of  the  prophets  in  the  theocracy  is  well  brought  out.  Whilst 
Wellhausen  deems  it  unnecessary  to  speak  of  them  in  characterizing 
the  spirit  of  the  book,  Swart  shows  that  they  are  to  the  Chronicler 
exceedingly  important  as  the  organs  of  God’s  personal  interposition  in 
the  course  of  the  theocracy,  those  through,  whom  God’s  will  becomes  a 
living  reality.  This  explains  why  their  labors  relate  chiefly  to  the 
kingship.  Instructive  also  is  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  piety  of 
Chronicles.  Here  the  author  defends  the  book  not  merely  from  the 
charge  of  legalism,  but  also  from  the  recent  aspersion  by  Eerdmans, 
according  to  which  the  ethics  of  the  Chronicler  does  not  concern  the 
dispositon,  but  only  the  outward  act.  One  of  the  theses  at  the  end 
of  the  book  has  reference  to  this:  “Chronicles’  doctrine  of  retribution  is 
not  utilitarian  but  religious  in  principle.’’  Also  Smend’s  view,  that  piety 
and  impiety  are  superficially  treated  as  “cult-conceptions”  is  shown  to 
be  groundless.  “Chronicles  proves  that  cultus-piety  and  true  prophetic 
piety  go  together  in  Israel  and  are  found  there  not  in  two  separate 
streams  but  actually  flowing  through  one  channel.”  In  general  there 
is  much  in  this  dissertation  worth  the  attention  of  Old  Testament 
scholars.  What  we  have  missed  is  a clear  expression  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  historic  truthfulness  of  the  Chronicler’s  picture  of  the 
theocracy  both  as  to  its  constitution  and  as  to  its  historical  develop- 
ment. Do  his  views  in  this  twofold  respect  represent  the  true  God- 
willed  intent  of  O.  T.  history  from  the  beginning,  or  are  they  his  own 
peculiar  construction?  In  a certain  sense  Chronicles  more  than  any 
O.  T.  book  gives  us  the  philosophy  of  O.  T.  history,  and  is  the  seat  of 
the  self-consciousness  of  the  O.  T.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  above 
question. 

Princeton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 

The  Christ  of  the  Gospels.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Holdsworth,  M.A., 
Tutor  in  New  Testament  Language  and  Literature,  Handsworth 
College.  London:  Charles  H.  Kelly  1911.  i2mo,  pp.  vi,  251.  The 
41st  Fernley  Lecture. 

Mr.  Holdsworth’s  Fernley  Lecture  makes  a book  of  excellent 
quality.  If  we  cannot  quite  say  that  it  brings  a contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  great  subject  with  which  it  deals,  we  must  at  least 
find  it  a thoughtful  and  readable  discussion  of  this  great  subject 
in  the  light,  and  to  some  extent  under  the  dominance,  of  modern  views. 
Its  subject  is  “The  Christ  of  the  Gospels.”  But  this  subject  is  con- 
strued somewhat  broadly.  Mr.  Holdsworth  himself  outlines  the  task 
he  undertakes  as  follows  (p.  18).  “We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Church,  nor  with  the  degree  of  success  it 
attained.  Our  investigation  is  with  the  Records  upon  which 
the  Church  has  been  built  up.  What  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  our  Lord  which  is  given  to  us  in  the  New  Testament?  How 
did  it  come  to  find  a place  in  those  writings?  The  double  question 
calls  for  at  least  an  outline  statement  from  the  writings  as  a whole, 
and  then  for  some  measure  of  historical  criticism  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
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When  we  have  thus  considered  the  Records,  it  may  be  possible  to  build 
up  from  the  writings  such  a statement  of  our  Lord’s  Person  as  will 
present  Him  once  again  to  His  Church  as  the  one  true  object  of  her 
adoration ; the  God-Man,  in  fellowship  with  whom  a man  may  find  the 
only  fullness  of  his  life.” 

We  perceive  that  Mr.  Holdsworth  has  a constructive  pur- 
pose in  view;  his  object  is  to  reach  a new  statement 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  which  will  ‘‘once  again”  present 
Him  acceptably  to  the  Church’s  adoration.  The  phraseology  suggests 
that  he  feels  dissatisfied  with  the  statements  of  this  doctrine  with 
which  .the  Church  has  hitherto  been  compelled  to  content  itself,  as  well 
as  that  he  recognizes  that  in  discarding  them  the  Church  has  fallen 
away  also  from  its  proper  attitude  to  its  divine  Lord;  he  hopes  by  a 
restatement  to  help  the  Church  to  recover  its  lost  ground.  The  method 
by  which  he  hopes  to  attain  this  object  is  a critical  reexamination  of 
the  Evangelical  records;  thus  he  expects  to  obtain  a basis  for  interpre- 
tation which  will  yield  a truer  view  of  the  Person  of  the  Lord  than 
either  the  new  or  old  views  whiA  have  hitherto  been  prevalent.  He 
quite  properly,  however,  supposes  that  this  new  interpretation  can  be 
most  hopefully  made  in  the  light  of  a general  view  of  the  teaching  as 
to  our  Lord’s  Person  of  the  New  Testament  as  a whole.  Accordingly, 
after  a short  Introduction,  he  begins  with  a rapid  survey  of  “The 
Christology  of  the  New  Testament,”  which  is  very  well  done  indeed, 
and  shows  a true  historical  sense,  a clear  expository  talent,  and  a 
thoughtful  mind.  From  this  he  passes  to  a somewhat  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  what  he  calls  “The  Gospel  Record,”  that  is  to  a critical 
investigation  of  the  origin  and  historical  character  of  our  Gospels.  Here 
he  does  not  appear  to  us  to  move  with  such  sure  step,  and  seems  to 
speak  more  as  a reporter  of  the  views  of  others  adopted  by  himself 
with  scarcely  sufficient  basis  of  individual  consideration.  Finally,  in 
four  chapters  entitled  respectively  “The  Synoptic  Jesus,”  “The  Johan- 
nine  Christ,”  “The  Higher  Synthesis — Jesus  Christ,”  and  “The  Gospel 
Message”  he  presents  his  constructive  view  of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels, 
and  offers  it  as  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  created  by  modern 
conditions  and  as  a new  point  of  chrystalization  for  the  Church’s  adora- 
tion of  its  Lord.  Along  with  much  that  is  strikingly  said  and  winningly 
argued  here,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Holdsworth  is  least 
successful  in  this  part  of  his  task.  The  conception  he  offers  us  of  “the 
God-Man”  is  vague,  and  in  danger  of  running  off  into  a subjectivity 
which  affords  little  support  to  faith. 

Precisely  what  the  view  of  Christ’s  person  which  Mr.  Holdsworth 
would  commend  to  us  is,  remains  a little  difficult  to  determine.  He  is 
constant  in  his  affirmation  of  the  true  deity  of  Christ.  And  he  does  not 
always  shun  the  language  of  the  Chalcedonian  Christology.  He  can 
speak  of  “incarnation”  (p.  222)  as  if  he  were  using  the  term  in  its  his- 
torical sense ; and  indeed  of  the  “incarnation”  meaning  “the  union  of  two 
natures,  human  and  divine”  (p.  41).  He  can  even  employ  the  precise 
Chalcedonian  affirmation  and  declare  that  it  is  the  teaching  of  the 
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Gospels  and  the  sole  firm  foundation  for  faith.  “If  our  faith  is  to 
have  a sufficient  objective  we  want  exactly  what  is  offered  us  in  the 
Gospels — a true  humanity  and  a complete  divinity — united  in  one 
Person”  (p.  237).  Yet  he  can  speak  of  this  same  doctrine  as  creating 
“a  fatal  dualism”  in  our  Lord’s  Person  (p.  21 1),  and  as  “representing 
our  Lord  as  governed  by  two  distinct  personalities  which  if  they  do 
not  conflict,  at  any  rate  alternate”  (p.  138.)  He  declares  that  “no 
explanation  yet  offered  as  to  how  perfect  God  and  perfect  man  could 
attain  unity  of  consciousness  in  one  Person  can  be  considered  sufficient” 
<p.  210).  Nothing  but  a “complete  fusion”  of  the  two  natures  would 
satisfy  him : “It  is  possible  that  the  Christian,  Church  will  never  be  able 
to  frame  a definition  that  will  perfectly  express  the  complete  fusion  of 
two  natures,  one  human  and  one  divine”  (p.  194).  Accordingly  he 
can  write  such  a passage  as  the  following  (p.  132)  : “We  may  even 
accept  without  fear  of  loss  or  compromise  in  that  which  has  interpreted 
us  to  ourselves,  and  filled  us  with  living  hope,  that  to  our  Lord  Himself 
the  consciousness  of  a true  humanity,  simple  and  undivided,  preceded 
the  recognition  within  Himself  of  Deity.  Nothing  but  confusion  and 
vagueness  of  thought  awaits  us  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  think  that  the 
God  He  was  came  before  His  consciousness  from  the  earliest  days. 
The  puerilities  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  are  a sufficient  warning  to 
us  of  the  penalties  which  the  Church  will  pay  if  any  attempt  be  made 
to  confuse  or  divide  the  Personality  of  our  Lord  by  positing  in  Him 
a clear  sense  of  inherent  Deity  from  the  first.  We  do  not  gain,  but 
lose,  when  we  thus  divide  the  Person  of  Jesus.”  This  is  surely  a 
remarkable  passage  from  any  point  of  view : among  the  others,  how- 
ever, not  least  from  a logical  point  of  view.  The  assertion  is  distinct 
that  our  Lord  was  both  God  and  man : the  implication  is  express  that 
in  later  life  He  was  fully  conscious  of  being  both  God  and  man : we 
are  warned,  nevertheless,  not  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  possessed 
this  consciousness  of  being  both  man  and  God  in  early  life : the  reason 
assigned  is  that  this  would  be  to  “divide  the  Person  of  Jesus.”  Why, 
meanwhile,  it  should  “confuse  or  divide  the  complete  Personality  of  our 
Lord”  to  “posit  in  Him  a clear  sense  of  inherent  Deity”  “at  the  first,” 
any  more  than  at  the  last,  remains  dark.  Light  begins  to  dawn  only 
when  we  begin  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Holdsworth  does  not  intend  his 
Chalcedonian  language  in  a Chalcedonian  sense.  When  he  speaks  of 
“the  union  of  two  natures,  human  and  divine”  in  Christ,  he  does  not 
seem  to  mean  that  these  two  natures  are  two  distinct  natures ; he  seems 
to  mean  that  they  are  just  one  nature,  which  is  both  human  and  dvine. 
He  does  not  seem  to  mean  that  Christ  has  a human  nature  and  a divine 
nature;  he  seems  to  mean  that  Christ  has  a nature  which  is  both  human 
and  divine.  And  what  he  seems  to  mean  in  the  passage  before  us  is 
that  this  single  nature,  in  reality  as  divine  as  it  was  human — or  divine 
because  it  was  human — as  it  could  not  be  perceived  by  others,  so  could 
not  perceive  itself,  to  be  divine  until  it  had  reached  its  perfection  of 
development.  Perhaps  it  is  even  implied  that  it  is  not  divine  except 
in  its  perfect  development.  It  is  our  Lord’s  perfect  humanity  that  is 
His  Deity. 
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Let  us  hope  we  are  misreading  Mr.  Holdsworth’s  meaning.  There 
are  passages  which  would  lend  some  color  to  such  a hope.  He  speaks, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  “two  natures”  in  Christ,  and  of  their  “union”  to 
form  “one  Personality.”  We  read  (p.  41)  : “It  is  evident  from  such 
passages  as  we  have  been  considering  that  to  St.  Paul  the  Incarnation 
meant  the  union  of  two  natures,  human  and  divine”  (cf.  p.  19).  We 
read  again  (p.  47)  : “No  candid  critic  of  such  writings  can  deny  that 
the  faith  of  the  first  disciples  gathers  around  one  who  was  to  them 
both  perfectly  human  and  perfectly  divine.”  And  yet  again  (p.  48)  : 
“To  them  the  human  and  the  divine  had  made  one  Personality,  unique 
and  consummate.”  There  are  other  passages  which  mighty  easily  fall 
in  with  these,  as  when  we  read  that  (italics  his),  “it  was  through  His 
humanity  that  His  first  disciples  learned  to  discern  in  Him  a divinity 
before  which  they  bowed  in  worship”  (p.  131),  that  “the  Synoptic  writ- 
ers, in  delineating  the  humanity  of  our  Lord,  lead  up  to  His  divinity” 
(p.  104),  and  even  that  “the  humanity  they  had  depicted  made  an 
interpretatipn  in  terms  of  divinity  inevitable”  (p.  105) — though  we  begin 
to  wonder  why  any  humanity  can  demand  interpretation  in  “terms  of 
divinity,”  and  this  wonder  is  increased  when  we  read  in  similar  lan- 
guage that  “when  we  find  in>  Him  a perfect  humanity  we  are  close 
upon  the  Deity  which  transfigures,  indeed,  but  never  destroys  it” 
(p.  155),  which  appears  to  imply  that  a perfect  humanity  approaches 
divinity.  And  our  hope  is  quite  dashed  when  we  read  plainly  that 
‘ perfect  manhood”  “stamps  Him  as  divine”  (p.  141),  and  that  “a  man- 
hood so  complete”  as  His  can  be  “accounted  for  only  in  terms  of  Deity” 
(p.  157)-  In  such  expressions  the  separating  lines  that  divide  humanity 
and  deity  seem  quite  washed  out  and  the  underlying  conception  seems 
to  be  that  to  be  complete  and  perfect  man  is  to  be  God.  And  therefore 
it  is,  doubtless,  that  instead  of  speaking  of  our  Lord’s  Divine-human 
Person  Mr.  Holdsworth  prefers  to  reverse  the  terms  and  to  speak  of 
His  “human-Divine  Person”  (p.  215).  We  regretfully  conclude  there- 
fore that  there  is  floating  before  his  mind  a conception  which  enables 
him  to  speak  of  our  Lord  as  Divine  as  well  as  human,  because  He  is 
perfecly  and  completely  human.  We  gladly  confess,  however,  that  this 
conception  seems  to  remain  somewhat  vague  to  him  and  that  his  recog- 
nition of  the  true  deity  of  our  Lord  is  far  more  significant  of  his  atti- 
tude to  Him  than  the  explanation  which  he  seems  to  suggest  of  how  it 
is  that  He  can  be  God  as  well  as  man.  It  is  not  reassuring  neverthe- 
less to  see  him  appeal  in  the  end  with  sympathy  to  the  modes  of  rep- 
resentation of  Wilhelm  Herrmann  and  Albrecht  Ritschl. 

The  lack  of  clearness  in  the  presentation  of  his  conception  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  attends  also  occasionally  Mr.  Holdsworth’s  less  im- 
portant statements.  On  pp.  30-31  for  instance,  he  cites  Rom.  ix.  5 in 
this  somewhat  odd  and  misleading  paraphrase : “As  concerning  the  flesh 
He  is  of  the  patriarchs,  but  in  Himself  He  is  God  blessed  for  ever” — 
precisely  what  he  means  to  convey  by  which  it  somewhat  puzzles  us  to 
determine.  He  adds  immediately:  “There  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  in  one  passage  (Col.  ii.  3)  the  true  reading  directly  gives  to  Christ 
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the  name  ‘God’,  but  even  if  we  do  not  press  the  reading  of  the  Vatican 
MS.  in  this  passage,  etc.”  From  the  context,  we  suppose  that  Rom.  ix.  5 
is  cited  as  “directly  giving  to  Christ  the  name  God,” — as  it  well  might 
be.  The  succeeding  words  therefore  are  very  confusing  to  the  reader, 
and  not  less  so  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  name  ‘God’  is  directly 
given  to  Christ  in  Col.  ii.  2,  and  especially  not  in  the  reading  of  B,  where 
piycrrov  seems  to  stand  in  apposition  to  tov p.va’TrjpLov  tov  6tov  and  not  to 
rov  deov  alone.  Again  after  reading  on  p.  154  that  “the  language  used” 
in  Mat.  xi.  25-30,  “indicates  the  preexistence  of  the  Messiah,”  (why,  by 
the  way,  “the  Messiah”  here?)  with  a supporting  foot-note  from  Dr.  W. 
C.  Allen’s  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew,  it  is  rather  confusing  to  read  on 
p.  104  that  the  Synoptics  know  nothing  of  the  preexistence  of  Christ, 
and  this  is  introduced  only  by  John  in  his  account  of  Christ’s  self- 
testimony. Of  course  every  time  the  Synoptics  represent  Christ  as 
calling  Himself  “the  Son  of  Man”  they  record  an  implication  of  a 
claim  to  preexistence,  and  the  implication  of  preexistence  is  not  easily 
excluded  from  His  recorded  representations  of  His  earthly  life  as  a 
mission  to  which  He  has  come  forth  (Mk.  i.  38)  or  upon  which  He  has 
been  sent  (Lk.  iv.  43).  We  cannot  think,  either,  that  the  suggestion  that 
there  was  no  recognition  of  our  Lord’s  Divinity  among  the  disciples 
until  after  His  resurrection  (p.  49;  we  are  stating  the  point  more 
strongly  than  Mr.  Holdsworth  does)  is  quite  consistent  with  the  general 
representation  in  the  volume  with  regard  to  our  Lord’s  claims  and  His 
disciples’  apprehension  of  them.  It  was  not  merely  “in  the  light  of 
Easter  Day  and  the  Pentecost”  that  His  followers  “knew  that  ‘this 
Jesus’  was  ‘the  very  God’  ” (p.  48).  What  could  His  disciples  have 
understood  Him  to  mean  by  the  great  declaration  of  Mat.  xi : 25-30, 
which  Mr.  Holdsworth  understands  to  involve  a distinctly  divine  claim, 
and  also  asserts  not  to  stand  as  a “rock  in  sky”  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
(p.  152)  ? What  meaning  could  they  attach  to  such  a declaration  as 
that  of  Mk.  xiii.  32?  What  was  floating  before  Peter’s  mind  when  he 
made  his  “great  confession”  (Mt.  xvi.  16)  with  its  double  designation  of 
his  Master  as  not  only  “the  Christ,”  but  “the  Son  of  the  living  God,” — 
even  though  we  may  agree  that  in  its  full  reach  “it  was  scarcely  under- 
stood even  by  the  man  who  made  it”  (p.  132)  ? What  meaning  did  His 
followers  attach  to  His  response  to  the  solemn  adjuration  of  the  High 
Priest  (Mt.  xxvi.  63-64)  ? We  do  not  ask  here  what  meaning  they 
could  attach  to  the  culminating  enunciation  of  essential  deity  by  our 
Lord  recorded  in  Mt.  xxviii.  19,  because  that  was  spoken  after  His 
resurrection  and  may  take  its  place  therefore  side  by  side  with  Thomas’ 
high  ascriptions  in  Jno.  xx.  28 — and  for  another  reason  also,  to  which 
we  shall  immediately  advert. 

This  is  the  unhappy  readiness  which  Mr.  Holdsworth  occasionally 
exhibits  to  throw  doubt  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  records  in  their 
reports  of  our  Lord’s  sayings.  This  is  of  course  incidental  to  his 
critical  position  over  against  the  Evangelical  documents,  which,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  seems  to  us  artificial  and  secondary.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  argue  for  the  relative  priority  of  one  account  as  over  against 
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another  on  grounds  which  posit  the  modification  of  the  language  at 
tributed  to  Jesus  in  accordance  with  the  changing  beliefs  of  His  re- 
porters (p.  61).  The  small  place  which  such  argumentation  takes  in 
his  pages  in  comparison  with  what  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  in 
writers  of  less  conservative  instincts,  does  not  affect  the  principle  on 
which  alone  it  can  rest.  Thus  he  is  not  at  all  averse  to  supposing 
that  there  is  “a  considerable  element  of  subjectivity”  to  be  found  in 
our  Lord’s  discourses  as  reported  by  John,  which,  though  given  “in  the 
vivid  form  of  direct  speech,”  yet  present  us  the  Master’s  teaching  only 
as  “enlarged  and  interpreted  by  the  recording  apostle”  (p.  121).  This 
same  “subjectivity,”  he  carries  also  into  the  Synoptic  reports.  Thus,  in 
particular,  (p.  122)  : “It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  words  of  the 
great  commission  (Mat.  xxviii.  19)  do  not  read  like  that  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  find  given  as  sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  earlier  Gospels. 
The  baptismal  formula  is  more  like  an  expansion  made  when  baptism 
was  more  of  a sacrament  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  and  when 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  seen  to  be  an  inevitable  deduction  from 
our  Lord’s  teaching  of  His  own  relation  to  the  Father.  That  there  was 
an  underlying  ‘saying’  of  Jesus  thus  amplified  few  will  wish  to  deny, 
and  as  the  words  appear  in  the  earliest  MSS.  and  versions  without  any 
suggestion  of  hesitation,  they  cannot  be  considered  an  interpretation 
from  later  times.  It  appears,  however,  in  the  form  of  a divinely 
directed  expansion  of  some  simpler  phrase.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  at 
Pentecost  had  thrown  a flood  of  light  upon  the  Person  of  our  Lord 
and  upon  His  relation  to  the  Father,  and  in  this  light  the  injunction  of 
our  Lord  was  interpreted.  The  great  commission  is  not  less  authori- 
tative because  it  contains  an  interpretation  of  a command  which  was 
probably  simpler  in  expression  though  equally  profound  in  meaning.” 
Such  criticism  is  essentially  frivolous.  Jesus  could  not  have  said 
what  is  here  put  into  His  mouth ; for  what  is  here  put  into  His  mouth 
belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  usages  and  the  doctrinal  formulation  of  a 
later  time.  But  He  doubtless  said  something  of  importance  (if  only 
we  had  it!)  ; and  we  may  accept  even  the  injunctions  of  a later  time  as 
“authoritative.”  Meanwhile  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  for 
transferring  what  Matthew  ascribes  to  Jesus  to  the  later  community, 
except  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  critic  to  believe  that  Jesus 
could  have  established  “the  sacrament  of  baptism”  and  could  have 
announced  that  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  all  men  afterwards  (but 
not  Jesus)  could  see  “to  be  an  inevitable  deduction  from  our  Lord’s 
teaching  of  His  own  relation  to  the  Father.”  In  a word,  the  critic’s 
ungrounded  theory  of  the  development  of  doctrine  in  the  first  years  of 
Christianity — a theory  which  denies  to  our  Lord  the  capacity  to  draw 
“inevitable  deductions”  from  His  own  claims — becomes  a Procrustean 
bed  on  which  he  measures  the  trustworthiness  of  all  documentary  evi- 
dence; and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  imposes  his  hypothetical 
construction  on  the  records  instead  of  drawing  his  constructions  from 
the  records.  From  which  we  may  perceive  that  whatever  we  may  say 
of  the  subjectivity  of  Matthew’s  account  of  our  Lord’s  saying,  we 
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cannot  deny  the  intense  subjectivity  of  Mr.  Holdsworth’s  interpreta- 
tion of  Matthew’s  account. 

Mr.  Holdsworth’s  general  critical  attitude  is  that  of  the  present  domi- 
nant school  of  Gospel-criticism,  set  forth,  however,  in  as  genial  and 
reverent  a tone  as  it  admits  of.  We  suppose  very  few  will  go  with 
him  in  the  hearty  acceptance  he  accords  to  Dr.  Arthur  Wright’s  highly 
artificial  hypothesis  of  successive  editions  of  Mark  as  the  true  account 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  Synoptic  tradition.  There  are  also,  of  course, 
other  individualisms  in  his  treatment  of  the  critical  problem.  But  these 
are  unimportant.  What  he  gives  is  in  general  merely  a very  clear 
exposition  of  current  views,  supported  after  the  usual  fashion.  Though 
he  knows  and  praises  Dr.  Lightfort’s  “admirable  discussion  of  the  word 
logia,”  he  can  still  tell  us  that  when  Papias  says  that  “Matthew  com- 
posed his  logia  ini  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  each  man  interpreted  these 
as  he  was  able,”  he  “evidently  means  that  St.  Matthew  collected  and 
arranged  a considerable  number  of  the  sayings  of  Christ  which  were 
floating  about  the  Christian  Church”  (p.  75).  He  can  still  tell  us  also 
“that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  earlier  use  of  the  word  [ \6yiov  ] 
was  in  the  sense  of  what  we  know  as  an  ‘oracle’,  that  is  a short,  con- 
densed utterance”  (p.  77).  Is  a “short,  condensed  utterance”  what 
we  know  as  an  “oracle”?  Or  is  an  “oracle”,  with  us,  not  rather,  a 
sacred,  an  authoritative  utterance?  In  any  event  the  latter  is  what 
Aoytov  was  to  the  Greeks.  The  word  is  not  (in  usage  at  least)  a 
diminutive,  and  it  has  no  implication  of  brevity.  Its  implication  is 
that  of  divinity.  And  Papias’  statement  does  not  represent  Matthew  as 
“collecting  sayings  of  Christ”  but  as  “composing  his  Scriptures.”  Mr. 
Holdsworth,  even  in  the  company  of  the  great  host  of  New  Testa- 
ment scholars  who  do  the  same,  should  not  confound  \6yia  with  \6yoi' 
The  simplicity  with  which  he  does  so  may  be  perceived  by  comparing 
the  footnote  on  p.  74  with  the  text.  In  passing  we  may  call  attention 
to  what  seems  to  us  a remarkable  sentence  on  p.  58 : “But  the  appear- 
ance of  logia  preserved  upon  pieces  of  papyrus  shows  that  there  were 
documents  at  a very  much  earlier  stage  of  church  history  than  is  indi- 
cated by  the  more  ordered  collections  which  we  have  in  the  first  Gospel.” 
We  pass  the  employment  of  the  term  “logia”  to  denote  the  “sayings” 
of  Christ  found  on  certain  fragments  of  papyrus : it  was  the  term 
adopted  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  and  though  unfortunately  adopt- 
ed and  misleading  in  its  use,  yet  finds  some  justification  in,  the  authori- 
tative manner  in  which  these  ‘sayings’  are  put  forward.  But  do  any 
of  these  scraps  of  papyrus  antedate  (“very  much  earlier”)  A.  D.  70, 
before  which  Matthew  was  written,  or  that  earlier  date  at  which  the 
“Discourses”  used  by  Matthew  were  put  together?  Is  there  any  reason 
to  imagine  that  the  collection  of  “sayings”  which  they  draw  upon,  ante- 
dates the  “Discourse-source”  which  Matthew  draws  upon  and  which 
must  have  been  put  together  within  the  first  decade  or  so  after 
the  Crucifixion? 

We  must  not  give  the  impression  that  Mr.  Holdsworth’s  book  is 
compact  of  errors.  On  the  contrary  it  is  a very  unusually  good  book 
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of  its  kind;  so  good — so  reverent  and  so  generally  “positive”  in  its 
point  of  view — that  it  is  worth  while  pointing  out  in  what  respect  it 
fails  to  sustain  its  high  level.  It  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  every  one 
who  will  enjoy  a generally  sound  and  telling  presentation  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  deity  of  our  Lord,  derived  from  the  records.  And  there 
are  scattered  through  it  remarks  of  unwonted  insight  and  helpfulness. 
We  esteem  one  of  these  the  suggestion  (p.  42)  of  the  source  from 
which  Luke  may  have  obtained  the  speeches  of  Peter  which  he  incorpor- 
ates in  the  early  chapters  of  Acts.  Why  not  from  Mark?  Mark  was 
a companion  of  Peter’s,  and  also  of  Paul’s,  where  Luke  must  have 
come  into  contact  with  him.  And  those  who  think  that  Mark’s  Gospel 
underlies  Luke’s  (we  are  not  of  that  number),  can  scarcely  refuse  to 
allow  that  Mark’s  reports  may  also  underly  wha*  Luke  gives  us  of 
Peter’s  speeches.  The  whole  treatment  of  the  Christology  of  Peter’s 
speeches  (p.  42)  is  suggestive.  We  shall  give  ourselves  the  pleasure, 
however,  of  referring  to  only  a couple  of  passages  which  show  the 
delicacy  and  precision  with  which  Mr.  Holdsworth  is  able  to  deal  with 
burning  questions  in  modern  church  life.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
question  of  “social  betterment.”  Could  anything  more  neatly  hit  off  the 
truth  than  this?  “The  reproach  has  been  flung  at  the  church  that  some- 
times ‘the  modern  priest  is  more  concerned  for  the  unemployed  than  for 
the  unrepentant’.  That  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  contains  a definite 
social  reference  and  prospect  few  will  wish  to  deny.  In  accepting  and 
using  the  language  of  Jewish  eschatology  our  Lord  shows  that  He,  too, 
has  a social  and  political  promise  for  the  world.  But  the  material  good 
is  always  a secondary  production  of  the  kingdom”  (p.  245,  italics  ours). 
The  world  is  to  be  bettered  through  its  conversion — otherwise  not : the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  therefore  the  prime  instrument  of  social 
betterment.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  “church  union.”  “We  are 
justified,  then,  in  seeking  the  unity  which  all  desire,  not  along  the  lines 
of  organic  unity,  nor  in  any  system  of  church  orders,  however  revered 
they  may  have  become,  and  however  charged  they  may  be  with  historic 
association,  but  wherever  the  presence  of  its  one  Lord  is  realized.  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His  name,  there  He  is  in  the 
midst;  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one,  unless  blinded  by  prejudice,  to 
deny  that  it  is  the  presence  of  the  Christ  that  makes  the  church”  (p. 
249).  These,  too,  are  golden  words,  and  a golden)  day  will  dawn 
for  the  churches  when  their  leaders  cease  to  seek  unity  in  anything  else 
than  “in  Christ.”  There  are  few  names  in  which  more  crimes  against 
the  Church  of  Christ  have  been  committed,  and  are  being  still  commit- 
ted in  our  day — not  least  om  mission  ground — than  the  name  of  “unity.” 
A show  of  organized  strength  in  the  face  of  the  world  is  everywhere 
being  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  only  real  strength,  which  comes  out 
of  loyalty  to  Christ  and  His  Word.  Everywhere  men  are  busy  build- 
ing a big  house  over  a divided  family  and  reck  nothing  of  that  divided 
heart  which  can  prosper  in  nothing. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 
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Der  Geschichtliche  Jesus.  Eine  allgemeinverstandliche  Untersuchung 
der  Frage:  hat  Jesus  gelebt,  und  was  wollte  et?  Von  D.  Dr.  Carl 
Clemen  a.  o.  Professor  an  der  Universitat  Bonn.  Verlag  von 
Alfred  Topelmann  (vormals  J.  Ricker)  Giessen.  1911.  pp.  120. 

In  this  little  volume  Prof.  Clemen  proves  himself  a reliable  and 
skillful  guide  through  the  mazes  of  a great  theological  controversy,  the 
literature  of  which  has  already  swelled  beyond  all  bounds  and  the  rancor 
of  which  perhaps  exceeds  even  its  voluminousness.  The  several  phases 
through  which  the  denial  of  the  historicity  of  Jesus  has  passed  are 
here  described  with  great  clearness.  Kalthoff,  Steudel  and  Jensen,  W. 
B.  Smith,  Robertson  and  Drews,  Lublinski  and  Niemojewski  successive- 
ly pass  under  review,  not  to  speak  of  Bruno  Bauer  and  the  older  radi- 
cals of  the  Dutch  “modern”  school  of  criticism.  The  opinions  of  all 
these  are  stated  with  due  objectivity  and  criticized  in  a dignified 
manner.  There  is  no  hysterics  in  the  discussion,  no  imputation  of 
insanity.  The  author  even  gives  Drews  credit  for  having  thoroughly 
familiarized  himself  with  the  literature  of  the  problem,  an  acknowledg- 
ment which  perhaps  not  all  critics  of  the  Christusmythe  will  be  pre- 
pared to  make.  But  precisely  because  of  this  utter  dispassionateness  of 
the  discussion  the  reader  will  rise  from  its  perusal  with  an  all  the 
stronger  conviction  that  the  form  of  scepticism  which  it  combats  borders 
nigh  upon  the  psychopathic.  We  regret  that  the  author  has  not  confined 
himself  to  this  one  phase  of  the  question,  but  thought  it  expedient  to 
add  to  this  the  further  enquiry  as  to  what  aims  Jesus  actually  pursued. 
In  conducting  this  enquiry  Dr.  Clemen  comes,  in  our  opinion,  near  to 
undoing  all  the  good  accomplished  in  the  preceding  lectures.  For  what 
we  here  get  is  nothing  else  than  the  well-known  “liberal”  Jesus,  the  one 
whose  Messianic  consciousness  was  developed  out  of  his  sense  of 
ethico-religious  sonship,  in  accordance  with  the  Harnackian  exegesis  of 
the  reconstructed  text  of  Mat.  xi.  27,  the  Jesus  in  whose  teaching  escha- 
tology was  a mere  peripheral  matter,  who  claimed  neither  preexistence 
nor  aught  else  in  which  he  would  have  transcended  human  nature  in 
its  ideal  conception.  The  Synoptics  are  made  sponsors  for  this  type  of 
Christology  and  it  is  depicted  as  preceding  in  point  of  time  and  order 
the  Pauline  and  the  Johannane  conceptions  of  Christ.  Just  as  if  the 
Synoptics  were  not  subsequent  to  Paul  as  documents  and  as  if  for 
this  reason  alone  already,  it  did  not  become  exceedingly  improbable 
that  they  can  have  meant  to  present  a Christology  so  far  below  the 
conception  avowedly  current  in  the  church  at  the  time  of  their  pro- 
duction. Of  course  Clemen  would  not  actually  deny  this : only  he 
thinks  it  possible  to  get  behind  the  opinions  of  the  Synoptics  at  the 
historical  facts.  But  precisely  here  lies  the  weakness  of  the  author’s 
position.  This  quasi-historical  Christ  can  be  recovered  from  the  Syn- 
optics only  by  a process  of  persistent  denial  of  their  accuracy  and 
trustworthiness  as  historical  witnesses,  by  frequent  repudiation  of 
what  they  do  say  and  by  as  frequent  substitution  for  it  of  something 
they  do  not  want  to  say.  It  is  this  unprincipled  treatment  of  the 
Gospel-narrative,  more  than  anything  else,  that  has  fostered  the  seep- 
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tical  attitude  of  the  modern  mind  and  brought  it  to  a point  where  it 
is  almost  compelled  in  deference  to  its  regard  for  honesty  and  frank- 
ness to  face  the  question,  whether  there  is  any  confidence  to  be  placed 
in  the  narrative  at  all,  whether  Jesus  is  actually  a historical  person. 
The  “liberal”  biography  of  Jesus  is  largely  responsible  for  the  emphasis 
with  which  these  questions  are  now  answered  in  so  many  quarters  in 
the  negative.  And  Prof.  Clemen,  by  incorporating  in  his  lectures  a 
miniature  sketch  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  drawn  entirely  after 
the  liberal  pattern,  takes  with  one  hand  what  he  has  given  with  the 
other.  And  this  applies  to  the  exegesis  as  well  as  to  the  criticism. 
It  is  true  of  the  “liberal”  exegesis  also  that  it  has  in  so  small  degree 
produced  the  “mythological”  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  records,  if 
only  by  way  of  reaction.  The  modern  mind  has  grown  weary  of  all 
the  toning  down  of  the  superhuman  elements  in  the  Gospel-story,  of 
all  the  laborious  desupernaturalizing  , which  the  “liberal”  school  has  so 
long  been  practising.  The  union  in  wedlock  of  extreme  scepticism 
with  regard  to  history  and  of  the  modern  desire  for  realism  with 
regard  to  exegesis  has  given  birth  to  the  new  method,  against  which 
all  the  “liberals”  are  now  up  in  arms  not  knowing  that  they  are  fight- 
ing their  own  offspring.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  fatal  law  which 
the  liberal  theology  carries  in  its  members  in  virtue  of  which  it  is 
bound  to  produce  what  it  would  not.  And  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
Cleman  himself,  though  he  may  have  proven  the  historical  reality  of 
Jesus,  does  not  succeed  in  proving  the  necessity  of  this  historical  reality 
for  the  type  of  Christianity  he  professes  himself  and  would  recom- 
mend to  his  readers.  It  is  the  Christianity  in  which  Christ  figures, 
not  as  a Savior,  but  as  an  ideal  and  inspirer.  And  only  insofar  is  his 
historic  existence  of  importance  as  an  ideal  will  make  a more  effectual 
appeal  and  supply  a stronger  inspiration,  when  we  can  believe  that 
it  is  not  a pure  abstraction,  but  has  somewhere  been  embodied  and 
lived  and  fulfilled  in  a concrete  person.  But  the  heroic  idealists  surely 
would  be  able  to  dispense  with  this  help.  Such  is  the  flimsy  thread 
on  which  the  religious  usefulness — for  necessity  it  cannot  be  called — 
of  the  historical  existence  of  Jesus  is  suspended. 

Princeton.  Gf.erhardus  Vos. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

DOLGER  ON  THE  FISH-SYMBOL* 

The  first  volume  of  Dolger’s  encyclopaedic  work  is  devoted,  as  the 
sub-title  shows,  to  the  evidence  concerning  the  fish- symbol  which  is 

*IX@YC  DAS  FISCHSYMBOL  IN  FROHCHRISTLICHER 
ZEIT.  I.  BAND.  RELIGIONSGESCHICHTLICHE  UND  EPI- 
GRAPHISCHE  UNTERSUCHUNGEN.  ZUGLEICH  EIN  BEIT- 
RAG  ZUR  ALTESTEN  CHRISTOLOGIE  UND  SAKRAMENTEN- 
LEHRE.  Von  Franz  Jos.  Dolger,  Privatdozent  fur  Dogmengeschichte 
an  der  Universitat  Wurzburg.  Rome,  1910,  Spithover.  P.  xx,  473, 
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afforded  by  the  inscriptions  and  the  history  of  religion  in  general. 
The  “archaeological”  material,  by  which  the  author  evidently  means 
all  representations  of  the  fish,  as  distinguished  from  theIXQYC  for- 
mula, is  to  be  furnished  in  another  forth-coming  volume.  Volume  I 
falls  naturally  into  two  main  divisions,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
author  summarizes  and  discusses  the  theories  of  the  origin  of  the 
symbol,  which  have  been  presented  by  his  predecessors  in  the  field, 
and  develops  his  own  hypothesis,  while,  in  the  second  part,  he  ex- 
amines the  monuments  exhibiting  the  IX0YC  formula  and  establishes 
his  thesis  that  it  was  always  used  as  an  abbreviation.  The  inscrip- 
tions, gems,  etc.  containing  the  formula  are  so  exhaustively  treated 
in  this  portion  of  the  work  that  it  amounts  to  a corpus,  or  better,  a 
catalogue  raisohne  of  all  the  monuments  bearing  the  IX©YC  legend. 
The  volume  closes  with  a chapter  on  the  fish  in  Semitic  religions,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Atargatis  cult. 

Dolger  opens  his  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  symbol  with  an 
inquiry  into  the  date  of  its  appearance,  and  naturally  appeals  at  once 
to  the  earliest  instance  of  its  use  in  Christian  literature,  the  epitaph 
of  Abercius.  His  discussion  of  this  monument  of  course  suffers  by 
the  absence  from  his  list  of  references  of  Liidtke  and  Nissen’s  new 
edition  of  the  epitaph  in  the  light  of  a recently  discovered  Slavic 
version.  This  important  addition  to  the  Abercius-literature  appeared 
about  the  time  of  Dolger’s  own  publication.  Aside  from  this,  he  has 
hardly  given  sufficient  consideration  to  the  opponents  of  the  Christi- 
anity of  the  inscription,  nor  to  its  date,  although  I find  myself  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  his  conclusion  that  the  epitaph  shows  that  the 
fish  as  a symbol  of  Christ  was  known  in  Asia  Minor  about  200. 

The  writer  next  discusses  the  Pectorius-inscription  and  endeavors 
to  date  the  first  six  verses  of  the  epitaph  in  about  the  same  period. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  these  verses  are  taken  from  a source 
earlier  than  the  epitaph  itself,  but  Dolger’s  dating  “in  the  time  of 
Irenaeus”  rests  upon  the  use  of  IX0YC  in  acrostic  fashion,  which 
shows  that  the  author  of  the  verses  “was  influenced  by  the  Sibylline 
literature,  highly  prized  in  the  second  century,  in  which  the  acrostic 
played  an  important  role”.  This  really  amounts  to  dating  the  Pec- 
torius  inscription  by  the  similar  Sibylline  acrostic.  But  Dolger  re- 
lies, in  ascribing  the  Sibylline  acrostic  to  the  second  century,  upon 
Geffcken,  whose  dating  in  the  period  of  the  Apologists  is  certainly 
based  on  insufficient  evidence,  and  has  not,  I believe,  been  generally 
accepted  (see  the  discussion  of  this  point  in  this  Review,  vol.  viii. 
1910,  pp.  237,  243).  The  date  of  the  Pectorius-inscription  will  have 
to  be  settled,  it  seems  to  me,  by  its  position  in  the  evolution  of  the 
fish-symbol,  and  as  it  evidently  belongs  to  a more  advanced  stage 
than  the  Abercius-epitaph,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  be  placed 
earlier  than  the  third  century  (See  this  Review,  vol.  ix.  1911,  p.  286). 

Dolger’s  next  testimonium,  the  well-known  commentary  of  Origen 
on  the  incident  of  the  tribute-money  (in  Matt.  xiii.  10)  ( Touro  Sc  to 

vo/McrfjLa  iv  piv  rrj  olklci  lr](rov  ovk  r/v,  iv  Sc  rrj  OaXaaag  irvy^ave,  Kat 
Tjv  iv  tiS  arofxari  tov  OaXaooiov  l\6voi,  ov  Kat  avrov  fvepyeTovgevov 
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avaftefdrjKevai  tv  tG  Her pov  ay Kicrrpai  (TvvtiXiqp.pi.evov,  yevopevov  aXiems  av- 
Opunriov,  tv  wr/v  6 TpOTTLKV)<s  Xtyoptvos  ix@vs,  iva  Kal  anapdrj  ai r avrov  e^ov 
rr)v  e’lKova  Kauxapos  vopujpa,  Kal  yevqrai  ev  o is  ol  aXitvoptvoL  ino  r £>v 
ptpadrjKOTwv  avOpwTTOw;  dAievav)  has  already  been  discussed  by  the  re- 
viewer in  the  pages  of  this  Review  (Vol.  VIII,  1910,  pp.  406-408),  and  I 
shall  merely  recapitulate  the  arguments  there  given  against  regard- 
ing the  Tpo7ri/ctos  \tyoptvo<;  IxOvs  as  a symbol  of  the  Logos.  The  rela- 
tive <5  does  not  necessarily  refer  to  Peter.  The  concepts  of  regen- 
eration, baptism,  “re-stamping”,  vitally  necessary  to  Dolger’s  elabo- 
rate interpretation,  are  conspicuously  absent  from  the  context.  Lastly, 
if  the  fish  in  Origen’s  imagery  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  Chris- 
tian believer,  as  I think  that  it  should  be,  the  passage  lends  itself 
so  readily  to  explanation  as  an  example  of  Origen’s  usual  double  ex- 
egesis, wherein  the  literal  and  symbolical  develop  side  by  side,  that 
a considerable  burden  of  proof  rests  on  the  defender  of  an  interpre- 
tation like  Dolger’s,  which  is  grammatically  difficult,  is  not  in  the 
least  indicated  by  the  context,  and  is  uncharacteristic  of  Origen’s 
method.  Dolger  has  brought  no  parallels  to  prove  his  ingenious  ex- 
planation save  a very  doubtful  one  in  Clement’s  Excerpta  ex  Theodoto. 

It  cannot  be  said  therefore  that  our  author  has  been  happy  in  the 
examples  selected  to  establish  his  first  point,  viz.,  that  the  fish-symbol 
was  widely  known  throughout  the  Mediterranean  countries  by  the 

end  of  the  second  century,  although  this  conclusion  might  be  ac- 

cepted with  some  qualification.  The  Abercius  epitaph  shows  that  it 
was  known  in  Asia  Minor  at  this  time,  unless  we  agree  with  Achelis 
that  the  language  of  the  epitaph  indicates  that  Abercius  regarded  the 
symbol  as  an  importation  of  his  own  from  Rome.  The  same  possi- 
bility attaches  to  Tertullian’s  use  of  the  symbol,  which  Dolger  ad- 
duces to  show  that  it  was  known  in  Africa  about  200.  The  Pectorius 
epitaph  of  the  third  century  does  not  prove  the  use  of  the  symbol  in 
Gaul  in  the  second,  and  so  far  as  Alexandria  is  concerned,  Dolger 
has  not  shown  that  Origen  was  acquainted  with  the  fish  as  the 
symbol  of  Christ. 

Dolger  next  reviews  a number  of  the  theories  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  symbol,  leaving  a few  to  be  treated  later  as  they  arise  in  other 

connections.  There  are  very  few  important  omissions  in  his  bibliog- 

raphy (I  note  that  he  does  not  cite  Hasenclever’s  theory,  brought  out 
in  his  Altchristliche  Grdberschmuck,  1886,  and  Pestalozza’s  article  in 
the  Rend,  del  reale  Istit.  Lomb.,  1909)  and  in  some  cases  Dolger  has 
elaborated  these  hypotheses  more  thoroughly  than  was  done  by  their 
supporters.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  the  “Indian”  theories  of 
Pischel  and  Schmidt,  who  derived  the  Christian  type  from  the 
“Saviour-fish”  in  Indian  mythology.  Dolger  gives  a thorough  re- 
view of  the  relations  of  primitive  Christianity  with  India,  showing 
that  a contact  may  have  been  established  with  Indian  religion  and 
symbolism  in  northwest  India  as  early  as  the  first  century.  But  such 
a contact  could  not  have  been  of  sufficient  intimacy  or  duration  to 
justify  the  derivation  of  the  Christian  symbol  from  Indian  sources. 
The  parallel,  moreover,  as  has  been  often  pointed  out,  is  not  a strik- 
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ing  one.  Munter’s  and  Jeremias’  derivation  of  the  fish-symbol  from 
a putative  Jewish  symbolical  association  of  the  zodiacal  sign  of  the 
fishes  with  the  Messiah  receives  the  short  shrift  from  Dolger  that  it 
deserves.  Schultze’s  reference  of  the  symbol  to  Matt.  vii.  9,  10:  “Or 
if  he  ask  for  a fish,  will  he  give  him  a serpent?”  has  in  its  favour  the 
fact  that  the  serpent  is  a well-attested  type  of  the  Devil  in  the  New 
Testament,  from  which  the  Christ-fish  might  have  arisen  by  oppo- 
sition, but  the  figure  is  so  natural  that  a symbolical  interpretation  seems 
forced.  Heuser’s  attempt  to  connect  the  symbol  in  its  eucharistic  as- 
pect with  the  “Multiplication  of  Loaves  and  Fishes”  and  the  “Supper 
on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias”  is  easily  disposed  of,  because  Heuser  brought 
to  its  aid  only  citations  from  authors  later  than  Augustine.  Had 
Heuser  availed  himself  of  the  archaeological  evidence  in  support  of 
his  thesis,  Dolger’s  refutation  would  have  been  a more  difficult 
matter. 

Arriving  finally  at  Achelis’  theory,  according  to  which  the  fish- 
symbol  grew  out  of  the  recognition  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
on  the  occasion  of  His  baptism  in  Jordan — a connection  expressed  by 
the  fish  with  reference  to  the  baptism,  by  the  acrostic  with  reference 
to  His  Sonship — Dolger  approaches  his  own  explanation,  which  is  also 
“baptismal”.  Achelis’  view  rests  entirely  on  the  phrase  of  Tertullian 
in  de  Saptismo : secundum  IX@YN  nostrum  Jesum  Christum  in  aqua 
nascimur.  Dolger  shows  clearly  enough,  I think,  that  Tertullian  can- 
not have  used  the  symbol  in  the  sense  that  Achelis  supposes,  because, 
in  common  with  other  writers  of  the  second  century,  he  distinctly  de- 
nies, in  other  places,  that  Christ’s  Sonship  dated  from  His  baptism. 
Having  disposed  of  this  explanation,  and  paused  for  a discussion  of 
the  Sibylline  acrostic,  which,  as  I have  said,  he  assigns  on  Geffcken’s 
authority  to  the  second  century,  Dolger  proceeds  to  the  elaboration  of 
his  own  conception  of  the  evolution  of  the  fish-symbol. 

This  certainly  has  the  merit  of  novelty.  Dolger  takes  as  his  text 
the  sentence  of  Optatus  Milevitanus  ( De  Schism.  Don.,  iii.  2)  : Hie 
est  piscis  (i.  e.  Christ)  qui  in  baptismate  per  invocationem  fontalibus 
undis  inseritur,  ut  quae  aqua  fuerat,  a pisce  etiam  piscina  vocitetur”. 
This  piece  of  apparently  subjective  imagery,  devised  to  substantiate  a 
false  etymology,  is  clothed  with  symbolic  significance.  The  inner 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  found  by  Dolger  in  the  Euchologion  of 
Serapion  of  Thmuis,  in  which  is  found  a baptismal  prayer  containing 
this  formula : “ ....  fill  these  (the  baptismal  waters)  with  the 

Holy  Ghost.  May  thine  ineffable  Logos  enter  into  them  and  transform 
their  efficiency  etc.”  It  is  true  that  after  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  such 
an  invocation  of  the  Logos  upon  the  waters  of  the  font  would  scarcely 
have  been  found  in  ecclesiastical  formulae.  The  Spiritus  Sanctus  was 
then  a well  defined  element  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  replaced 
the  Logos  in  such  connections.  But  Serapion’s  formula  is  a survival 
from  the  theology  of  the  second  century,  which  frequently  employed 
the  Logos  in  such  connections,  as  Dolger  shows  by  a number  of  cita- 
tions. Christ  as  the  Logos  was  thus  regarded  as  being  present  in  the 
baptismal  waters  in  the  capacity  of  spiritual  progenitor,  from  whom 
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the  baptized  received  their  new  existence.  This  is  brought  out  by  a 
second  phrase  of  the  same  Euchologion,  which  like  the  first  reaches 
back  to  the  liturgy  of  the  second  century:  “Form  all  the  regenerated 
(f.  e.  the  baptized)  to  thine  own  divine  and  ineffable  form”.  “What 
then,”  says  Dolger,  “was  more  natural,  after  it  had  long  been  the 
custom  to  figure  conversion  as  fishing  and  the  converted  as  fish,  than 
to  denominate  the  Logos,  which  dwelt  in  the  water  and  gave  it  its 

power  of  regeneration,  the  Fish  Kar  c^o^v Thus  is  Tertullian 

to  be  understood  when  he  says,  Sed  nos  pisciculi  secundum  IX0YN 
nostrum  Jesum  Christum  in  aqua  nascimur.  Through  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  according  to  His  form  (secundum)  are  we  born  in  the 
water,  we  the  little  fish,  He  the  Fish”. 

Victor  Schultze,  in  his  review  of  Dolger’s  work  ( Bys . Zeitschr.,  1911, 
pp.  514-516),  while  admitting  an  occasional  connection  of  the 
Logos  with  baptism,  is  not  convinced  that  Dolger  has  produced  there- 
from a reasonable  source  for  the  fish-symbol,  and  points  out  that 
it  was  a “generally  accepted  Christian  notion  that  the  baptismal  water 
receives  its  consecration  through  the  Holy  Ghost  and  is  thereby 
enabled  to  accomplish  the  union  with  Christ.  Christ  is  not  the  oper- 
ative force  of  baptism,  but  its  ultimate  object”.  I think  that  Schultze 
is  a little  severe,  and  that  Dolger  has  shown  the  existence  of  a concept 
in  the  theology  of  the  second  century  which,  even  if  it  were  not  the 
prevalent  view,  nevertheless  might  have  provided  the  genesis  of  the 
fish-symbol.  But  the  same  might  be  said  of  a dozen  theories  which 
Dolger  has  triumphantly  demonstrated  to  be  lacking  of  proof.  The 
Logos  in  the  baptismal  water  might  have  originated  the  fish-symbol,  but 
did  it?  If  this  is  the  right  derivation,  there  must  surely  be  some 
trace  of  the  original  Logos-baptismal  meaning  in  the  use  of  the  fish- 
symbol  in  Christian  literature  and  Christian  monuments.  This  is  the 
element  necessary  to  raise  Dolger’s  possibility  to  a probability,  and  to 
provide  it,  he  cites  the  sentence  in  de  Baptismo.  Ultimately  therefore 
his  case  like  that  of  Achelis  rests  solely  on  this  overworked  and  much 
abused  passage  in  Tertullian. 

I have  already  pointed  out  in  this  Review  (Vol.  viii.  1910,  pp.  40Sff), 
that  Tertullian’s  language  will  not  bear  the  interpretation  given  by 
Dolger.  Secundum  can  hardly  mean  all  of  “nach  Seiner  Form”,  and 
I note  that  Schultze  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  use  of  this 
preposition  with  IX0YN  instead  of  ex  or  per  directly  excludes  a re- 
lation between  Christ  and  the  baptized  of  the  sort  which  Dolger  sup- 
poses. At  any  rate  Tertullian’s  imagery  is  much  more  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  context.  Arguing  against  opponents  of  baptism,  he  is 
searching  for  a figure  to  express  its  indispensable  character.  The 
IX0YO  of  the  acrostic  fits  his  purpose,  pisciculi  is  its  natural  comple- 
ment, and  the  image  gives  a metaphorical  logic  to  the  essential  point 
in  his  statement,  viz.  in  aqua  nascimur.  Pisciculi  matches  IX0YN  as 
“little  fish”  would  naturally  be  used  in  figurative  language  in  contrast 
to  the  Fish  par  excellence,  i.  e.  qua  fish.  If  Tertullian  had  had  so 
excellent  an  argument  as  Dolger  supposes  to  have  been  in  his  mind, 
he  certainly  would  have  used  it  in  unequivocal  fashion,  and  to  the 
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overshadowing  of  the  rest  of  the  thought.  As  it  is,  the  essential  point 
in  Tertullian’s  mind  is  the  necessity  of  baptism,  which  he  brings  out 
clearly,  and  without  any  trace  of  a profounder  dogmatic  meaning,  in 
the  phrase  which  follows  the  passage  quoted : “nor  can  we  be  saved 
in  any  other  way  than  by  remaining  in  the  water”. 

Dolger’s  treatment  of  the  fundamental  monument  of  the  fish-sym- 
bolism, the  epitaph  of  Abercius,  shows  the  same  tendency  to  press 
his  text  too  far.  The  symbolism  is  contained  in  vv.  12-16:  “Faith 

was  everywhere  my  guide  and  everywhere  laid  before  me  food,  the 
Fish  from  the  fountain,  the  very  great,  the  pure,  which  the  holy  virgin 
seized.  And  this  she  gave  to  the  friends  to  eat  (?),  having  a goodly 
wine  and  giving  it  mixed  with  water,  and  bread  also”.  Dolger  explains 
as  follows : “Christ  is  the  Fish  from  the  fountain,  which  is  seized 

by  the  7ra.p0evos  ayvrj,  the  Church,  in  the  baptism  of  Christ  in  Jordan 
and  in  the  baptism  of  the  individual  believers,  that  she  may  there- 
after offer  Him  to  her  members  (<£iAois)  as  food  and  drink”.  He 
would  therefore  read  the  passage:  the  Fish  (Logos)  from  the  fountain 
(baptism)  which  the  Holy  Virgin  (the  Church,  generalized  from  the 
individual  believer)  seized  (was  endowed  with). 

I am  glad  to  find  myself  in  agreement  with  Schultze  in  doubting  the 
propriety  of  giving  Trrjyrj  the  sense  of  “baptism”  (see  this  Review,  vol. 
ix.  1911,  p.  287).  Schultze  remarks  that  the  equation  is  “doubtful,  to 
say  the  least”,  and  Dolger’s  parallels  show  such  an  use  in  highly 
figurative  passages  only,  and  then  only  when  accompanied  by  explana- 
tory adjectives  or  phrases,  e.  g.  “the  waters  of  the  immortal  fountain”, 
“the  everlasting  fountain  of  repentance”  etc.  The  interpretation  of  the 
“holy  virgin”  as  the  Church  will  doubtless  stand.  But  Dolger  reads 
the  text  to  mean  that  the  Church  receives  the  Logos  from  baptism, 
which  involves — admitting  for  argument’s  sake  the  improbable  equa- 
tion Trgyrj  =“baptism” — a closer  connection  between  i8pa£ aro  “seized” 
and  ano  Tnjyrjs  “from  the  fountain”  than  is  afforded  by  the  text.  As 
one  reads  the  epitaph,  the  Church  does  not  seize  the  Fish  “from  the 
fountain”,  the  latter  phrase  being  separated  from  the  verb  by  the 
adjectives  “very  great”  and  “pure”  and  by  the  general  sense  of  the 
passage.  It  therefore  qualifies  “Fish”  and  not  “seized”.  Lastly, 
Dolger’s  interpretation  assumes  that  the  baptismal  symbolism  is  the 
primitive  meaning  of  the  fish  as  here  used,  the  eucharistic  significance 
being  derivative.  Yet  one  cannot  read  the  verses  without  feeling  that 
the  eucharistic  meaning  is  the  key-note  of  the  whole,  and  that  the 
baptismal  significance,  if  indeed  it  be  read  into  the  “fountain”  is  an 
afterthought.  In  short,  to  fit  Dolger’s  theory  to  the  epitaph,  we  have 
to  assume  a doubtful  meaning  for  irrjyri, violate  the  syntactical  feeling 
of  the  passage,  and  minimize  the  most  obvious  element  of  its  content. 

The  rest  of  Part  i offers  no  direct  support  to  this  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  symbol.  “The  Fish  as  Garment”  is  the  caption  to  an 
interesting  excursus  on  the  Babylonian  fish-god  Ea-Oannes  and  the 
monuments  on  which  his  votaries  are  represented  clad  in  a garment 
imitating  a fish,  but  the  writer  very  properly  scouts  the  idea  of  an 
essential  relation  between  the  Babylonian  and  Christian  “fishes”.  A 
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long  examination  of  the  ancient  customs  concerning  the  use  of  the 
fish  as  a sacral  food  brings  the  author  into  contact  with  the  theory 
of  Merz  (see  this  Review,  vol.  viii.  1910,  p.  98)  and  particularly  with 
the  recent  hypotheses  of  Reinach,  Dufourcq  and  Cumont,  according 
to  which  the  Christian  symbol  arose  out  of,  or  was  strongly  influenced 
by,  the  sacral  repasts  of  the  priests  and  worshippers  of  Atargatis  and 
Derketo,  who  in  eating  fish,  the  incarnation  of  their  divinity,  thereby 
identified  themselves  with  the  object  of  their  worship.  Dolger  has 
performed  a valuable  service  in  his  careful  analysis  of  this  topic,  and 
he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  into  full  relief  the  fundamental  con- 
trast between  these  pagan  banquets  and  the  Christian  eucharist.  For 
example,  the  eating  of  sacred  fish  by  worshippers,  contrary  to  the  as- 
sumption of  the  theories  mentioned  above,  is  nowhere  found  in  pagan 
cults.  In  some  cases  it  was  practised  by  priests,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  fish  appears  in  pagan  religions  as  an  article  of  diet  prohibited  by 
its  sacral  nature  itself.  We  may  contrast  with  this  the  Fish  offered 
by  the  Church  “to  the  friends”  in  the  Abercius-epitaph. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion  the  author  finds  it  necessary  to 
adopt  an  attitude  on  the  question  which  is  bound  to  confront  every  in- 
vestigator of  the  fish-symbol : how  are  we  to  explain  the  eucharistic 
meaning  which  clings  to  the  symbol  from  its  earliest  appearance  to  the 
end  of  its  use  among  Christian  types?  Dolger  treats  us  to  a surprise 
in  his  disposal  of  this  difficulty.  I shall  quote  his  conclusion  in  full 
(the  parentheses  are  mine)  : “If  we  meet  the  Christian  eucharistic 

fish-symbol  for  the  first  time  in  Phrygian  Hieropolis  (the  Abercius- 
epitaph)  in  the  middle  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Syrian  goddess 
(Atargatis,  identified  with  the  Magna  Mater)  was  honored  with  a 
fish-offering  and  her  priests  sanctified  themselves  with  the  fish;  if  our 
second  epigraphic  monument  to  the  eucharistic  IX@YC  comes  from 
Autun  in  Southern  France  (the  Pectorius  inscription),  the  most  im- 
portant outpost  of  Syrian  trade,  this  state  of  things  can  hardly  any 
longer  be  ascribed  to  coincidence.  It  seems  much  more  natural  to 
understand  the  Christian  type  as  an  unusually  apt  opposition  to  heathen 
usages  devised  in  the  interest  of  propaganda,  and  especially  aimed  at 
the  Atargatis  cult  and  also the  cult  of  the  Kabeiroi  or  ‘Thrac- 

ian Horsemen’.”  That  is  to  say,  from  Ddlger’s  stand-point  the  Christ- 
fish  received  an  added  significance  as  the  fish-Christ,  eaten  in  body  and 
blood  in  the  Eucharist,  in  order  that  Christian  missionaries  should  have 
wherewithal  to  parallel  the  sacral  fish  of  the  Atargatis  cult. 

One  immediately  asks,  where  in  early  Christianity  can  be  found  any 
conscious  use  of,  or  disposition  to  use,  such  devices?  Schultze  re- 
marks on  this  point : “It  is  known  that  the  post-Constantinian  and 

notably  the  Mediaeval  Church  employed  this  practice.  But  everything 
that  we  know  of  the  Church  of  the  second  century  is  sharply  con- 
tradictory to  the  assumption  that  it  permitted  itself  such  weak  and 
fundamentally  ignoble  devices,  particularly  on  a pivotal  point  of  its 
faith.  . . . Where  such  parallels  existed,  the  Apologists  of  the  second 
century  explained  them  the  other  way  (».  e.  as  pagan  imitations  of 
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Christian  usages).  In  this  they  were  wrong,  but  we  can  see  how 
they  judged  such  matters.”  I think  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  to 
these  words  any  further  criticism  of  Dolger’s  remarkable  hypothesis, 
but  I cannot  resist  citing  the  only  example  that  he  adduces  of  such 
“opposition-cults”.  This  is  the  church  of  S.  Theodoro  at  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine  at  Rome  “which  had  its  place  on  the  foundations  of  the 
Cybele  temple  because  St.  Theodore  the  recruit  set  fite  to  a temple 
of  Cybele  in  Amasea,  and  suffered  martyrdom  for  this  act”.  I cannot 
imagine  where  Dolger  acquired  this  bit  of  topographical  misinforma- 
tion. The  site  of  the  Cybele  temple  of  the  Palatine  is  still  a matter 
of  argument,  but  it  stood  on  the  top  of  the  hill  and  certainly  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  church  of  S.  Theodore. 

The  first  portion  of  Dolger’s  book  closes  with  a very  useful  resume 
of  the  archaeological  evidence  (reliefs)  on  the  worship  of  the  “Thrac- 
ian Horsemen”,  written  in  the  interest  of  the  hypothesis  just  discussed, 
but  nevertheless  valuable  to  one  who  wishes  a succinct  and  carefully 
annotated  account  of  this  curious  cult. 

For  the  second  part  of  Dolger’s  book,  entitled  “IX©YC  as  Abbrev- 
iation”, there  can  be  nothing  but  praise.  He  here  discusses  all  the 
monuments  bearing  the  legend, — grave-stones,  phylacteries,  churches, 
gems,  stamps  and  encolpia, — to  the  number  of  79.  Each  monument 
is  supplied  with  a rich  bibliography  and  commentary,  and  this  part  of 
his  work  may  be  considered  a corpus  practically  complete,  to  which 
nothing  but  further  discoveries  will  add.  The  discussion  and  dating 
of  the  individual  monuments  is  sound  and  convincing.  The  general 
result  of  the  study  of  the  IX©YC  monuments  is  the  establishment 
of  the  fact  that  the  legend  was  scarcely  ever  used  in  the  sense  of 
“fish”,  but  almost  always  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  formula  T^crovs 
Xpiaros  ©eov  Ylos  Swrijp.  This  affords  a satisfactory  explanation  of  a 
number  of  vexed  questions;  for  example,  the  interpretation  of  IX©YC 
ZQNTON  on  the  epitaph  of  Licinia  Amias  in  the  Museo  Kircher- 
iano  and  the  meaning  of  IX©YC  when  inscribed  together  with  the  Good 
Shepherd  on  gems.  The  writer  has  made  a new  examination  of  the 
inscription  on  Christ’s  scroll  in  the  famous  “Church  and  Christ”  re- 

I © 

lief  on  the  doors  of  S.  Sabina,  and  finds  that  the  current  reading:  X C 
I©  Y K 

is  to  be  corrected  to  XC  i.e.  IXY0CP,  the  last  two  letters  being  short 
YP 

for  coiTTip.  This  supports  Strzygowski’s  contention  that  a Greek  artist 
made  the  doors,  and  upsets  Grisar’s  argument  for  a Western  in- 
spiration on  the  ground  of  the  use  of  K for  KptoTos.  Dolger  makes 
good  use  of  the  material  collected  by  the  Princeton  Expedition  to 
Syria  to  show  that  the  IX©YC  formula,  far  from  dying  out  in  the 
fourth  century,  was  commonly,  perhaps  preponderantly  used  there- 
after, particularly  in  Syria.  From  this  comes  a suggestion  of  far- 
reaching  importance  for  the  “Byzantinische  Frage”,  viz.,  that  the  oc- 
currence of  the  formula  on  Western  monuments  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
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centuries  is  indicative  of  Syrian  influence  or  origin.  Dolger  brings 
forward  this  suggestion  in  connection  with  the  IX©YC  inscribed  on  the 
cross  in  the  mosaic  of  S.  Apollinare  at  Ravenna,  where  other  circum- 
stances serve  to  corroborate  the  theory  of  a Syrian  artist,  and  men- 
tions it  with  reference  to  two  other  monuments, — the  gem  in  the 
British  Museum  on  which  is  depicted  a Crucifixion  accompanied  by 
the  IX©YC  legend,  and  the  silver  plaque  in  St.  Paulinus  at  Trier. 

The  occurrence  of  IX©YC  on  a gem  in  connection  with  angel-names 
is  the  text  for  a long  discussion  of  Logos-Michael-Gabriel-Christology, 
from  which  the  author  concludes  first,  that  the  identification  or  as- 
sociation of  Gabriel  with  the  Logos  is  a Gnostic  concept,  that  ayyeXos 
"applied  to  the  Logos  in  early  orthodox  sources  denotes  not  His  na- 
ture, but  His  function,  and  that  this  Christian  concept  developed  in 
opposition  to  the  Gnostic  view,  according  to  which  Christ  is  often 
ranked  with  the  angels.”  This  discussion  introduces  the  treatment 
of  the  monuments  bearing  the  inscription  XMI\  Dolger  gives  the  best 
review  of  this  topic  that  I am  acquainted  with,  but  concludes  rather 
cautiously  that  “probably  the  solution  Xpicrre  TaftpirjX  is  right 

in  most  cases”  (see  on  this  point  Jalabert’s  review  of  Dolger  in  the 
Beirut  Mel.  de  la  Fac.  Orientate,  v.) 

Dolger’s  dating  of  the  gems  is  sound  and  conservative.  The  fa- 
mous one  formerly  in  the  Kircheriano  (now  lost),  which  displayed 
the  IX®YC  inscription  surrounding  a medley  of  symbols,  was  dated  in 
the  second  century  by  Garrucci,  and  ascribed  to  the  third  by  Babelon. 
It  long  played  an  important  part  in  all  discussions  of  the  fish-symbol, 
because  together  with  the  sarcophagus  of  Livia  Primitiva  in  the  Louvre, 
it  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  use  of  the  sym- 
bol. Dolger  refuses  to  assign  it  even  to  the  third  century,  and  for  a 
reason  that  is  seldom  heard  in  writings  on  Christian  symbolism  but 
nevertheless  one  of  the  best  criteria  that  exist,  viz.,  that  a medley  of 
symbols  points  to  a later  rather  than  an  earlier  period.  Let  us  hope 
that  when  he  comes  to  discuss  the  Louvre  sarcophagus  in  his  second 
volume,  he  will  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  that  monument  and  thus 
remove  the  second  of  what  have  been  the  greatest  stumbling  blocks  in 
the  way  of  a correct  view  of  the  evolution  of  the  symbol.  None  of 
the  IX©YC  monuments  are  assigned  to  a period  earlier  than  c.  200. 
A chalcedony  in  the  Berlin  museum  displaying  the  inscription  IXY© 
inscribed  on  the  back  of  an  empty  throne  is  dated  c.  200  and  the 
epitaph  of  Licinia  Amias  in  the  Kircheriano  is  assigned  to  ± 200. 
These,  I think,  are  the  earliest  dates  given. 

Dealing  next  with  the  origin  of  IX0YC  as  an  abbreviation,  Dolger 
finds  that  the  abbreviation  IH  for  T^o-ovs  was  current  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century,  and  I from  the  middle  of  that  century 
on.  He  has  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  what  was  known  before, 
namely,  that  as  an  abbreviation  for  Xpioros  can  be  found  before 
Constantine,  and  as  early  as  200.  But  I am  not  so  sure  that  Dolger 
is  right  in  refusing  to  make  a distinction  between  ^ as  a “compen- 
dium scripturae”  and  as  an  isolated  symbol.  There  is  a distinction, 
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for  example,  between  «y  ;>£  = iv  Xpio-rdi  and  used  absolutely  with- 
out reference  to  the  text  of  the  inscription  it  accompanies.  The  latter 
usage  is  best  taken  as  a development  of  the  earlier  textual  abbreviation, 
and  certainly  Dolger  has  shown  no  monuments  of  the  isolated  mono- 
gram which  can  be  securely  dated  before  300.  Nevertheless  his  treat- 
ment of  this  topic  affords  a mine  of  information  and  his  general  con- 
clusion is  acceptable,  viz.,  that  (+1  I 5^  and  I X are  abbreviations 
that  developed  out  of  ’I^croCs  Xptoros  about  200  and  perhaps  a little 
earlier. 

As  to  ©eoC  Yios  Dolger  points  out  that  Oeos  in  the  second  century 
was  so  degraded  by  constant  use  in  the  imperial  titles  that  ©eoi)  Y£os 
in  the  Christian  formula  can  hardly  have  developed,  as  Mowat  sup- 
poses, as  an  opposition  to  the  imperial  Divi  filius.  ©eos  and  divus  had 
so  little  of  a divine  connotation  at  that  time  that  they  could  not, 
as  designations  of  the  emperor,  excite  the  opposition  of  an  out- 
raged piety.  This  is  the  reason  that  we  find  no  objection  in  the 
Apologists  to  ©eoS  Y£ds  as  an  imperial  title,  but  occasional  protests 
against  the  use  of  Kvpios  which  had  to  both  Jew  and  Christian  a 
■significance  infinitely  deeper.  The  designation  of  Jesus  as  ©eoi)  YJos 
arose  rather  out  of  three  conceptions  of  Him  current  in  primitive 
Christianity;  as  the  Messiah,  as  the  man  Jesus,  begotten  of  Mary  by 
God,  and  as  the  pre-existent  Logos  emanating  from  the  Father.  The 
new  order  of  the  words  ©eoi)  Y£os  instead  of  Ylos  ©eoi),  which  seems 
to  be  the  arrangement  prevalent  in  older  Christian  literature,  was  not 
according  to  Dolger  due  to  imitation  of,  or  oopositien  to,  the  im- 
perial formula,  but  rather  to  the  order  of  letters  in  the  wordiv0vs= 
fish,  derived  from  the  earlier  fish-symbolism.  The  final  perfection  of 
the  IX©YC  abbreviation  could  not  have  been  accomplished  before  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  because  the  name’I^o-oi);  Xpicrros  was  not 
a current  combination  before  that  time.  The  question  of  the  order  of 
the  two  words  is  not  of  primary  importance,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  imperial  formula,  or  rather  the  current  usage  that  it  represents, 
may  sufficiently  account  for  the  inversion  of  Ylos  ©eoi!  in  the  Chris- 
tian formula,  without  assuming  imitation  or  opposition  in  relation  to 
the  “Kaiserkultus”,  or  the  influence  of  an  earlier  fish-symbol. 

’Zurrjp  as  a special  epithet  of  Christ  became  added  to  the  formula 
toward  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  It  was  a title  common  in 
Hellenistic  circles  as  an  epithet  of  divinities,  particularly  those  to 
whom  powers  of  healing  were  ascribed,  but  sufficiently  generalized  for 
<7 uiTVjp  to  become  the  practical  equivalent  of  8e6<s.  It  came  into  ortho- 
dox usage  through  Gnostic  theology,  as  that  branch  of  Christian 
thought  which  was  most  thoroughly  impregnated  with  Hellenism. 

The  volume  closes  with  two  excursus,  one  on  the  fish-offerings  in 
the  cults  of  Ishtar  and  of  the  Atargatis-Magna  Mater  of  Phrygia,  the 
other  on  the  use  of  the  fish  in  the  cult  of  Punic  divinities. 

Dolger’s  work  is  certainly  the  most  important  contribution  in  the 
field  of  Early  Christian  Archaeology  that  has  appeared  in  recent 
years.  The  erudition  that  it  displays  must  command  the  admiration 
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of  every  reader,  and  particularly  noteworthy  is  the  indefatigable  care 
with  which  the  author  follows  up  the  side-issues  from  his  main 
theme.  Such  are  his  exhaustive  notes  on  Zuivre^—  Christians  and  the 
meaning  of  N in  the  inscription  of  Euthenion,  and  the  discussions  of 
IA12,  XMr,  the  Logos-Gabriel-Michael-Christology,  and  the  symbolical 
fish  in  paganism.  Some  of  these  amount  to  respectable  monographs  in 
themselves.  The  portion  on  the  IX©YC  monuments  is  indeed  a 
definitive  corpus  and  Dolger’s  discussion  of  these  monuments  and  the 
conclusions  that  he  bases  on  them,  seem  to  me  to  defy  criticism. 

On  the  other  hand  the  book  is  loosely  strung  together,  being  printed 
as  a supplement  to  the  Romische  Quartalschrift  and  consisting  of  a 
series  of  periodical  articles  that  appeared  first  in  that  Journal.  The 
result  is  that  the  later  portions  considerably  supplement,  and  in  cases 
modify,  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  earlier.  One  cannot  help  won- 
dering if  Dolger  would  have  adhered  to  his  first  notion  of  the  origin 
of  the  fish-symbol  if  he  had  written  the  latter  half  of  his  book  first. 
As  it  is  he  has  failed  to  establish  his  theory  and  his  explanation  of 
the  eucharistic  phase  of  the  symbol  is  most  unconvincing.  In  fact,  a 
brief  communication  to  the  reviewer  from  Dr.  Dolger  discloses  that 
he  himself  has  changed  his  view  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  symbol 
and  is  now  disposed  to  trace  it  from  pagan  sources. 

Taking  due  account  of  the  invaluable  mine  of  material  which  has 
been  collected  in  the  first  part  of  Dolger’s  book,  it  is  the  second  which 
will  make  the  author’s  reputation,  and  will  last.  And  it  is  this  por- 
tion also,  in  its  scholarly  exposition  of  the  development  of  the  IX©YC 
formula  which  has  put  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  symbol  in  a 
way  of  being  solved.  For  Dolger  has  demonstrated  that  the  ab- 
breviation of  Tryo-ovs  XptcrTos  ©eoi)  Ytos  into  IX©YC  had  become 

current  by  the  end  of  the  second  century.  This  being  the  case,  there  is 
really  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  fish-symbol  which  is  inconsistent 
with  its  derivation  from  the  acrostic  formula  alone.  Advocates  of  an 
earlier  symbolism  have  always  failed,  and  will  always  fail  to  establish 
their  thesis  for  the  same  reason  that  Dolger  has  failed,  vis.,  the  lack 
of  evidence  of  the  use  in  Christian  circles  of  such  a symbol  at  a 
period  earlier  than  the  formation  of  the  acrostic.  The  fish  appears  for 
the  first  time  as  a symbol  of  Christ  in  Christian  literature  in  the 
epitaph  of  Abercius.  This  cannot  be  said  to  antedate  the  formation  of 
the  acrostic.  As  for  the  archaeological  material,  there  are  instances 
of  a prior  use  of  the  fish  with  symbolical  meaning  in  the  catacomb 
frescoes  of  the  early  second  century,  but  it  does  not  appear,  so  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  trace  it,  as  an  isolated,  absolute  symbol  of 
Christ  until  about  200.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  present  volume,  its 
successor  will  considerably  enrich  our  knowledge  of  the  fish-monu- 
ments of  the  catacombs,  but  I doubt  if  even  the  painstaking  re- 
searches of  Dolger  will  modify  this  conclusion. 

Dolger’s  great  contribution  to  the  problem  has  thus  been  to  strengthen 
the  claims  of  the  acrostic  formula  to  recognition  as  the  true  genesis 
of  the  symbol.  But  there  is  of  course  one  consideration  which  must 
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always  qualify  such  a conclusion.  This  is  the  persistent  eucharistic 
meaning  which  attaches  to  the  fish  throughout  its  history  in  Chris- 
tian symbolism.  To  say  that  this  is  a natural  development  of  the 
acrostic  symbol  is  to  ignore  the  traditional  character  which  Christian 
writers  seem  to  attach  to  the  fish-symbol  in  this  sense,  and  the  all- 
important  fact  that  the  eucharistic  meaning  is  the  dominant  note  in 
the  symbol’s  first  appearance  in  our  sources,  viz.,  in  the  epitaph  of 
Abercius.  There  must  have  been  something  in  earlier  symbolism  to 
account  for  this. 

I think  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  “Multiplication  of 
Loaves  and  Fishes”  to  represent  the  Eucharist,  a conception  current 
in  the  early  second  century,  as  is  shown  by  the  well-known  Fractio 
Panis  in  the  catacomb  of  Priscilla.  The  abbreviation  of  this  un- 
wieldy scene  brought  about  the  use  of  the  bread  and  fish  alone  to 
symbolize  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  this  was  finally,  by  virtue  of  the 
symbolical  short-hand  so  common  in  the  catacombs,  reduced  to  the 
fish  alone.  Thus  there  arose  a vague  association  of  the  fish  with 
Christ,  because  the  fish  represented  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist,  the 
body  and  blood  of  Our  Lord.  This  association  would  not  in  itself 
have  developed  into  a definite  symbol  perhaps,  but  it  did  so  with  the 
help  of  the  independently  formed  acrostic  formula.  The  real  credit 
for  the  fish-symbol  therefore  belongs  to  the  acrostic,  but  the  eucharis- 
tic meaning  is  also  primitive,  and  not  a subsequent  accretion.  The 
meeting  point  of  the  two  elements  is  found  in  the  Abercius-epitaph. 

If  this  appears  to  be  a modification  of  the  position  outlined  in  my 
first  articles  on  this  subject,  the  reason  must  be  sought  in  Dolger’s 
demonstration  of  the  evolution  of  the  acrostic  formula.  This  has 
made  it  clear  to  me  that  the  formula  is  really  independent  of  any 
earlier  symbol,  and  further  investigation  of  my  own  has  made  it 
equally  clear  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  an  earlier  symbol, 
except  in  the  sense  explained  above,  ever  existed  at  all. 

Dolger’s  monumental  work  has  thus,  it  seems,  left  open  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  type.  Apparently  there  will  never  be  an  end  of 
the  making  of  books  thereon.  A.  Baumstark  has  an  article  on  the 
subject  in  Wiss.  Beilage  sur  Germania  for  1911,  I.  Scheftelowitz  writes 
at  length  in  Archiv.  f.  Religiousw.  (1911)  in  defence  of  a Jewish 
origin  for  the  fish-symbol,  and  Schultze  promises  us  an  entirely  new 
theory  in  the  near  future. 

Princeton  University.  C.  R Morey. 

Jean  Calvin.  Les  homrnes  et  les  choses  de  son  temps.  Par  E.  Dotr- 
mergue,  Professeur  a la  Faculte  de  Theologie  de  Montauban. 
Tome  Quatrieme:  La  Pensee  religieuse  de  Calvin.  Ouvrage 

orne  d’une  portrait.  Lausanne : Georges  Bridel  et  Cie.  1910.  4to, 
pp.  viii,  485. 

The  former  volumes  of  M.  Doumergue’s  great  biography  of  Calvin 
have  been  noticed  in  this  Review  (and  its  predecessor)  as  follows: 
Vol.  I,  La  jeunnesse  de  Calvin,  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Re- 
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view,  xi  (1900),  pp.  713  sq. ; Vol.  II,  Les  premiers  essais,  in  The 
Princeton  Theological  Review,  ii  (1904),  pp.  344  sq. ; Vol.  Ill,  La  ville 
la  maisoti  et  la  rue  de  Calvin,  ibid,  v (1907),  pp.  333  sq.  To  these 
M.  Doumergue’s  lncongraphie  Calvinienne  noticed  in  this  Review,  viii 
(1910),  pp.  149  sq.  should  be  added,  as  really  a part  of  the  same  work 
as  he  himself  remarks : “the  body  is  in  point  of  fact  the  ‘environment' 
of  the  mind,  as  the  city  is  the  ‘environment’  of  the  history;  the  form 
is  one  of  the  most  faithful  mirrors  of  the  soul,  and  we  scarcely  seem 
really  to  know  anyone  whom  we  have  not  ‘seen’  ”.  The  first 
volume  was  published  in  1899,  the  second  in  1902,  the  third  in  1905,  the 
Inconographie  in  1909;  and  this  fourth  volume  bears  the  date  of  1910, 
but  did  not  reach  us  until  early  in  1912.  A considerable  interval  thus 
separates  the  third  and  fourth  volumes, — some  five  years  or  more. 
We  are  not  unprepared  to  learn,  therefore,  that  this  fourth  volume  has 
been  long  ready;  if  we  understand  Mr.  Doumergue  aright,  designed 
originally  to  be  published  at  the  Calvin  Jubilee  of  1909,  it  was  already 
at  that  date  wholly  written  and  partly  in  type. 

The  reason  for  the  delay  in  its  publication  we  are  not  told.  M. 
Doumergue  felicitates  himself  on  it : it  has  enabled  him  to  make  use  of 
the  works  of  which  the  Jubilee  was  the  occasion.  We  cannot,  our- 
selves, share  his  satisfaction.  The  use  he  has  been  enabled  to  make 
of  these  works,  owing  to  the  fatal  fact  that  his  text  was  already 
written  and  partly  in  type,  has  not  been  to  enrich,  perhaps  here  and 
there  to  modify,  the  text, — but  only  to  add  to  it  an  Appendix;  and  we 
can  see  little  advantage  in  delaying  the  publication  of  the  unchanged 
text  until  the  Appendix  was  ready.  If,  now,  the  delay  had  enabled 
M.  Doumergue  to  revise  his  text  in  the  light  of  the  works  called  out 
by  the  Jubilee, — studies,  which  as  he  says  were  numerous,  and  even 
remarkable,  marking  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  Calvin, — that  would 
have  been  a different  matter.  As  it  is,  we  have  the  text  of  1909 — in 
1912;  and  the  material  which  might  have  been  made  a text  of  1812  in 
some  respects  richer  and  better  than  a text  of  1909,  reviewed  separately, 
in  another  place.  For  our  part,  we  say  it  frankly,  we  wish  we  had  had 
the  text  of  1909  in  1909.  We  could  have,  then,  estimated  it  more 
justly;  we  could  have  appreciated  more  fully  its  really  remarkable 
value;  we  could  have  placed  it  more  readily  in  its  proper  place  as  the 
most  considerable  contribution  made  to  the  knowledge  of  Calvin’s 
thought  among  all  the  very  considerable  contributions  made  to  Calvin’s 
thought  in  that  great  year  of  the  study  of  Calvin.  But  having  said 
this,  we  remind  ourselves,  of  course,  that  the  value  of  the  text  is  not 
really  decreased  by  the  delay  in  its  publication.  It  is  still  the  most 
considerable  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  Calvin’s  thought  which 
is  connected  with  the  Jubilee  of  1909.  Ah,  but  (it  may  be  said)  in  1912 
we  could  have  hoped  for  a still  more  considerable  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  Calvin’s  thought  from  M.  Doumergue,  than  even  he 
could  have  given  us  in  1909!  And  we  confess  that  we  are  just  a 
little  disappointed,  in  the  midst  of  our  delight  in  what  he  has  given  us, 
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that  we  are  getting  from  him  in  1912  only  what  we  could  have  got  in 
1909.  No  doubt,  here  is  the  Appendix,  and  it  is  an  instructive  Appen- 
dix, reviewing  with  great  insight  and  skill  the  whole  contribution  of 
the  scholars  o.f  the  world  in  1909,  and  later,  to  the  better  understanding 
of  Calvin’s  thought.  We  are  most  thankful  for  this  Appendix;  it  greatly 
increases  the  value  of  the  volume.  It  we  could  not  have  a 1912  text, 
we  are  grateful  indeed  to  have  such  an  illuminating  1912  comment 
set  by  the  side  of  the  1909  text.  But  we  cannot  pretend  to  think  that, 
valuable  as  it  is,  it  quite  takes  the  place  of  a 1912  text. 

As  has  already  been  implied,  M.  Doumergue,  in  his  study  of  Calvin 
and  his  work,  has  reached  in  this  fourth  volume  “the  religious  thought 
of  Calvin”.  In  his  own  conception  of  the  disposition  of  his  treatise,  this 
opens  its  third  part.  In  the  first  part,  embracing  the  first  two  volumes, 
the  preparation  of  Calvin  for  his  work  was  depicted.  In  the  second  part 
and  the  Iconagraphie,  the  environment  of  Calvin  in  his  work  was  delin- 
eated. Now  he  enters  upon  the  portrayal  of  the  programme  which  Cal- 
vin laid  down  for  himself  and  carried  out.  This  portrayal  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  a study  of  Calvin’s  thought,  and  this  thought  is  distributed 
into  the  three  sections  of  his  religious,  his  ecclesiastical  and  his  political 
and  social  thought.  The  word  “religious”  in  the  sub-title  of  the  volume 
now  before  us  is,  therefore,  to  be  emphasized,  and  to  be  taken  in  a spe- 
cial and  somewhat  restricted  sense.  The  volume  deals  with  Calvin’s 
“religious”  thought  as  distinguished  from  his  “ecclesiastical”  and  his 
“political”  thought,  which  are  reserved  until  the  next  volume.  In 
effect  it  treats  of  the  Theology  of  Calvin,  as  that  theology  is  presented 
in  the  first  three  books  of  the  Institutes.  Not  that  the  Institutes  alone 
are  made  the  basis  of  the  exposition.  That,  as  Brunetiere  expresses 
it,  the  Institutes  by  themselves  are  pretty  nearly  the  whole  Calvin,  no 
one  knows  better  than  M.  Doumergue,  and  he  himself  opens  his  Intro- 
duction with  the  declaration  that  “the  Christian  Institutes  are  the  whole 
of  Calvin  and  the  whole  of  Calvinism.”  But  he  knows  too  that  this 
somewhat  epigrammatic  mode  of  speaking  needs  certain  important 
qualifications,  and  he  immediately  adds : “Really  to  know  the  whole  of 
Calvin,  his  thought,  his  character,  his  personality,  not  one  source  alone 
must  be  consulted,  but  three : his  Institutes,  his  Sermons  and  his 
Letters.  Hitherto  it  has  been  particularly  his  Letters  that  we  have 
used.  In  the  task  upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  we  shall  consult 
especially  the  Institutes  and  the  Sermons  (of  course,  without  neglecting 
the  other  treatises).”  Along  with  the  Institutes  accordingly  he  draws 
upon  the  Sermons  and  Homilies  and  Tracts  and  Commentaries,  and 
thus  presents  us  with  the  Theology  of  Calvin  on  a wider  basis  than  has 
ever  before  been  attempted,  and  with,  therefore,  a more  rounded-out 
and  vital  result. 

Indeed,  M.  Doumourgue’s  contention  is  that  the  result  is  to  pre- 
sent us  with  what  is  in  a true  sense  a new  Calvin.  “We  permit  our- 
selves to  present  a Calvin”,  says  he,  “who  as  little  in  his  theology  as  in 
his  biography  is  the  Calvin  of  tradition,  or,  we  should  better  say, 
of  legend;  for  if  there  is  a Catholic  legend  for  the  biography  of  Calvin 
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there  appears  to  be  also  a Protestant  legend  for  his  theology.  We 
permit  ourselves  to  present  a Calvin  with  as  many  shades  as  few  have 
been  recognized  in  him  heretofore,  as  rich  in  contrasts  as  he  has  been 
declared  poor  in  them.  There  is  nothing  left  of  the  famous  block  of 
marble,  without  the  smallest  vein  or  fissure,  both  hard  and  cold!  We 
permit  ourselves  to  present  a Calvin  who  would  be  mysterious  and  in- 
comprehensible, were  he  not  so  vital.  Life  is  the  greatest  of  mysteries 
and  the  greatest  of  realities.  The  thought  of  Calvin,  crammed  with  ap- 
parent (I  say  apparent)  logical  contradictions,  was  a life,  a spring  of 
life,  the  stream  from  which  is  still  running  after  four  centuries.  And  as 
every  author  indulges  himself  in  some  illusion, — be  not  too  hard  upon  us, 
reader! — we  confess  that  it  is  our  hope  that  we  have  felt  this  life, 
and  that  we  have  expressed  this  life  of  Calvin’s  thought  with  a little 
more  of  exactitude,  and  of  force,  and  of  sympathy,  than  has  been 
done  by  our  respected  predecessors  in  the  history  of  dogma.”  In  a 
word,  Calvin  is  the  most  vital  of  thinkers,  and  M.  Doumergue,  broad- 
ening the  basis  of  his  study  of  his  thought  and  sinking  himself  deeply 
into  it,  has  sought  to  present  it,  not  in  its  dry  bones,  but  in  its  vital 
completeness.  That  he  has  measurably  succeeded  in  this  high  attempt 
is  the  great  praise  that  is  due  to  his  volume. 

He  begins  with  an  Introduction  (pp.  i -17)  in  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  Institutes  themselves.  Then,  in  seven  Books,  he  develops 
Calvin’s  religious  thought  as  it  is  outlined  in  the  first  three  Books  of 
the  Institutes,  and  continually  brought  to  expression  in  this  ele- 
ment of  it  and  in  that,  in  his  other  writings.  The  first  of  these  books, 
entitled  “Probgomena”  (pp.  21-82)  deals  with  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  the 
sources  of  religious  knowledge;  the  second  treats  of  his  doctrine  of 
“God”  (pp.  83-133)  ; the  third  of  his  doctrine  of  “the  Sinner”  (pp. 
135-173)  ! the  fourth  of  his  doctrine  of  “the  Law”  (pp.  179-204)  ; the 
fifth  of  his  doctrine  of  “the  Mediator”  (pp.  205-236)  ; the  sixth  of 
his  doctrine  of  “the  Christian  Life”  (pp.  237-348) ; and  the  seventh 
of  his  doctrine  of  “Predestination”  (pp.  349-416).  The  whole  consti- 
tutes the  most  comprehensive,  the  most  carefully  worked  out,  and  the 
most  vital  commentary  on  the  Institutes  which  we  have  yet  received. 
Four  things  especially  deserve  to  be  observed  with  reference  to  it. 
What  may  be  called  the  development  of  Calvin’s  own  thought — so  far 
as  development  can  be  spoken  of  with  reference  to  this  marvellous 
man’s  thought,  whose  religious  system  lay  practically  complete  in  his 
mind  from  the  beginning — is  carefully  noted;  the  modes  of  statement  in 
the  several  editions  of  the  Institutes  are  set  side  by  side  with  one 
another,  so  that  every  shade  of  expression  employed  by  Calvin  in  his 
effort  to  put  his  thought  into  fit  language  is  considered;  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Institutes  is  constantly  illuminated  from  his  Sermons, 
Tracts  and  Commentaries.  The  teaching  of  Calvin,  moreover,  is 
placed  in  its  historical  relations,  in  the  complex  of  Christian  thought. 
M.  Doumergue,  indeed,  disclaims  that  universal  knowledge  which 
would  enable  him  to  perform  this  task  perfectly — in  words  which,  if 
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we  mistake  not,  contain  in  them  a certain  sly  criticism  of  apparent  pre- 
tentions to  something  like  omniscience  in  others.  “To  expound  the 
‘religious  thought’  of  Calvin  as  it  ought  to  be  expounded,”  says  he,  “it 
would  be  necessary  not  only  to  know  it  thoroughly,  but  to  compare  it 
accurately  with  the  contemporary  thought  of  Luther  and  Zwingli ; that 
is  to  say,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  also  thoroughly  the  religious 
thought  of  Zwingli  and  Luther.  And  it  would  be  necessary  also  to 
know  and  analyse  carefully  all  the  systems  of  thought  which  preceded 
Calvin’s,  back  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  those  too  which 
followed  his  immediately,  as  the  earliest  development  of  it,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  other  words,  to  be  a past  master  in 
Dogmatics,  in  the  History  of  Doctrine,  in  Symbolics.  All  that  we  can  say 
is  that  we  have  felt  deeply  the  demands  of  the  task  and — the  impossi- 
bility of  our  meeting  them.  We  do  not  dare  to  boast  of  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Calvin’s  thought,  in  spite  of  all  the  years  we  have  spent  in 
close  familiarity  with  it.  How  could  we  then  cherish  the  least  illusion 
as  to  the  superficial  manner  in  which  we  know  the  other  great  Re- 
formers of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  great  Doctors  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  principal  Calvinistic  Theologians?  To  attain  this  exact 
knowledge  there  would  be  needed,  it  seems  to  us,  many  lives.  And  we 
expect  to  be  believed  when  we  express  the  astonishment,  the  admiration, 
which  we  feel  for  the  Histories  of  Dogma  which  have  of  late  been  pub- 
lished in  Germany.  They  are  real  prodigies  of  erudition.  Their  au- 
thors have  the  air  of  knowing  their  innumerable  heroes  more  inti- 
mately than  we  know  our  single  hero,  Calvin.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  in  the  special  region  upon  which  we  have  concentrated  our  study 
we  have  not  always  found  the  communications  of  our  predecessors 
either  complete  or  trustworthy  . . It  is  well  to  take  this  note 
of  the  modesty  of  M.  Doumergue’s  pretentions.  It  is  well  to 
take  note  also  of  the  excellence  of  his  performance.  He  may  not 
know  all  the  thought  of  the  closing  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  opening 
Reformation  era  “thoroughly”;  he  knows  it  sufficiently  to  place  Calvin’s 
thought  very  illuminatingly  in  its  setting.  And  he  not  only  writes 
with  adequate  knowledge  of  the  thought  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a part 
of  which  Calvin’s  is,  but  tingling  to  his  finger-tips  with  consciousness  of 
the  thought  of  the  twentieth  century  which  he  is  addressing.  He  has 
not  so  much  transported  himself  back  into  the  sixteenth  century  as 
brought  this  great  body  of  thought  which  the  sixteenth  century  pro- 
duced down  into  the  twentieth  century.  He  has  not  only  given  us 
a sympathetic  expression  of  the  thought  of  Calvin;  he  has  applied,  by 
a word  here  and  a suggestion  there,  the  thought  of  Calvin  to  the  prob- 
lems and  injected  it  into  the  disputes  of  the  twentieth  century.  He 
has  given  us,  therefore,  a live  book,  written  with  extraordinary  fresh- 
ness and  verve.  There  is  not  a dry  line  in  the  book.  It  is  read  eagerly 
from  start  to  finish,  not  merely  as  an  exact  statement  of  Calvin’s  teach- 
ing, but  as  a stimulating  contribution  to  the  religious  thought  of  our 
own  age. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  enter  here  into  the  details  of  M.  Dou- 
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mergue’s  exposition  of  Calvin’s  thought,  much  less  to  venture  criticism 
here  and  there  upon  his  treatment  of  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  he  enters 
into  it  everywhere  with  great  sympathy  and  ventures  no  opinion  with- 
out rich  documentation.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  are  convinced  that 
Calvin  had  as  large  a part  in  the  French  version  (1560)  of  his  Insti- 
tutes of  1559  as  M.  Doumergue  supposes.  We  are  not  sure  that  Cal- 
vin’s doctrine  of  Inspiration  is  not  a trifle  too  much  minimized.  When 
M.  Doumergue  says : “Calvin  did  not  teach  the  theory  of  dictation  in 
the  sense  intended”  (by  those,  to  wit,  whom  M.  Doumergue  is  criti- 
cizing), “that  is,  in  the  sense  of  verbal  and  literal  inspiration”;  and 
again  “Calvin  did  not  teach  a mechanical,  verbal,  literal  inspiration” — 
we  agree  with  all  our  hearts  if  what  is  in  question  is  the  mode  of  the 
divine  action  by  which  inspiration  was  effected,  in  accordance  with 
M.  Doumergue’s  statement  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  and  his  con- 
temporaries : “All  say  that  the  Bible  comes  not  from  men  but  from 

God ; they  do  not  say  how.”  But  certainly  Calvin,  however  he  may  have 
conceived  of  the  divine  operation  called  by  that  name,  does  teach  that 
by  inspiration  we  are  given  a body  of  Scriptures  every  declaration  of 
which  may  be  fully  trusted  as  it  was  written  down  by  the  Prophetic  and 
Apostolic  writers  of  Scripture, — and  it  was  written,  of  course,  in  words 
which  are  made  up  of  letters.  Neither  are  we  quite  satisfied  with  M. 
Doumergue’s  explanation  of  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  the  Testimony  of  the 
Spirit.  He  sometimes  seems  to  speak  as  if  it  might  be  thought  of  as 
something  like  a mystical  revelation,  producing  convictions — as  to  the 
divinity  of  Scripture  or  as  to  the  absoluteness  of  divine  truth — apart 
from  the  rational  grounds  upon  which  such  convictions  properly  rest. 
We  may  not  fully  understand  him  here;  but  the  possibility  of  not 
fully  understanding  M.  Doumergue,  the  clearest  of  writers,  is  pre- 
cisely the  ground  of  our  hesitation.  We  have  not  been  quite  satisfied, 
further,  with  the  exposition  of  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  original  sin,  or 
of  the  relation  of  God  to  evil.  But  it  is  ungracious  to  express  these 
slight  hesitations  with  a detail  here  and  there  in  a body  of  exposition 
which  is  throughout  so  carefully  and  sympathetically  true  to  its  orig- 
inal. 

The  direct  exposition  of  Calvin’s  system  of  religious  thought  occu- 
pies four  hundred  and  sixteen  pages.  To  this  M.  Doumergue  had  added 
a long  Appendix,  of  over  sixty-pages  length,  in  which  under  the  title 
of  “The  Jubilee  of  1909  and  the  Theology  of  Calvin”,  he  passes  in 
review  a great  mass  of  literature  called  out  by  the  Calvin  Jubilee,  in 
which  aspects  of  Calvin’s  teaching  have  been  dealt  with  in  monograph 
form  by  many  hands  and  from  many  points  of  view.  This  Appendix 
is  in  its  way  almost  as  valuable  a contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
religious  thought  of  Calvin  as  the  exposition  which  precedes  it,  al- 
though it  bears  signs,  absent  from  that  exposition,  of  some  haste  in 
its  preparation.  It  will  be  read  as  a brilliant  attempt  by  the  best-in- 
formed student  of  Calvin’s  thought  of  our  day,  to  sum  up  and  give 
a reasoned  estimate  of  what  is  thought — and  what  is  known — of  Cal- 
vin as  a teacher  of  the  world  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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There  is  some  sharp  criticism  in  it;  and  there  is  much  generous  ap- 
preciation of  work  done  by  others ; and  out  of  the  whole  mass  of 
good,  bad  and  indifferent  writing  about  Calvin  in  his  Jubilee  year  there 
is  kneaded  a good  loaf.  There  stands  out  at  the  end  before  the  reader’s 
eye  a Calvin  as  religious  thinker  quite  accordant  with  the  Calvin  of 
the  positive  exposition  of  the  preceding  pages,  but  here  given  increased 
sharpness  of  outline  and  convincingness  of  impression.  M.  Doumergue 
suggests  that  the  publications  of  1909  mark  an  epoch  in  our  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  Calvin.  He  has  emerged  from  the  scrutiny  of  a 

world  never  before  so  bent  on  knowing  the  exact  truth  about  him, 

a figure  of  personal  nobility  which  commands  the  admiration  of  all, 
and  a world-moving  force  second  to  no  thinker  of  modern  times. 
Even  those  who  criticize  him  most  sharply  are  compelled  to  recognize 
the  beneficence  of  his  influence.  Here  are  the  significant  words  with 
which  M.  Doumergue  closes  the  study : “An  American  professor, 

Professor  A.  Singmaster,  puts  into  words  the  reflection  which  has 
been  on  all  lips,  in  the  midst  of  these  Jubilee  discourses  and  studies. 

‘It  is  curious  to  note,’  says  he,  ‘that  despite  the  apologetic  tone  of 

these  divers  articles  on  Calvin,  and  even  of  the  absolute  repudiation 
of  Calvinism,  their  authors  cry  out  almost  unanimously,  “But  see  what 
men  Calvinism  has  made.”  This  seems  passing  strange.  It  is  incom- 
prehensible that  a false  conception  should  make  great  men,  except  in 
the  case  of  that  heroism  which  error  has  sometimes  inspired.’  We 
seem  to  end,  fundamentally,  in  what  a writer  calls  the  irony  of  his- 
tory: ‘The  whole  modern  world  owes  an  immense  spiritual  debt  to 
Calvin.  And  yet,  by  the  irony  of  history,  his  most  original  contribu- 
tion to  religious  thought  and  to  the  life  of  the  world,  is  depreciated 
by  many  who  exalt  his  theology,  that  is  to  say,  the  part  most  vulnerable 
and  the  least  original  in  the  work  of  Calvin.’  This  very  writer  is  an 
example  of  this  irony!  It  remains  that  Calvin  was  the  great  syste- 
matic thinker  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  in  no  other  system  has 
practice  been  so  closely,  so  intimately  united  with  theory.  It  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  which  is  expressed  by  Dr.  Minton,  when  he  says, 
‘We  believe  that  his  theological  thought  determined  his  views  of  gov- 
ernment, civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.’  It  assuredly  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  attempt  to  separate  the  Calvinistic  life  from  the  Calvinistic 
thought.  It  is  therefore  inevitable  that  either  we  should  renounce 
the  life  of  Calvinism  (religious,  ethical,  social),  or  else  reach  an 
understanding  of  how  this  life  has  been  produced  by  a thought,  the 
formulas  of  which  may  be  more  or  less  happy  and  may  be  more  or  less 
modified, — but  which  is  as  true  and  right  for  us  as  it  was  four  cen- 
turies ago.  It  is  to  aid  this  effort  of  our  intelligence  that  the  present 
volume  has  been  written”  . . . 

Everybody  knows  the  beautiful  form  which  Messrs.  Georges  Bridel 
& Co.  of  Lausanne  have  been  giving  M.  Doumergue’s  book.  Of  course 
this  volume  too  is  printed  in  the  same  splendid  fashion.  It  neverthe- 
less seems  to  us  to  have  fallen  off  a little  from  the  high  standard  of 
the  printer’s  art  which  characterized  the  former  volumes.  The  beau- 
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tiful  illustrations  which  ornament  the  earlier  volumes,  naturally,  are 
lacking  in  this — which  deals  with  Calvin’s  thought;  we  have  only,  as 
a frontispiece,  the  fine  Rotterdam  portrait  of  Calvin.  But  the  proof- 
reading has  fallen  perceptibly  off  too.  This  is  not  so  noticeable  in  the 
main  part  of  the  volume  (though  foreign  proper-names  are  too  often 
misspelled  there  too)  as  in  the  Appendix.  Here  there  are  a great 
many  misspellings  of  foreign  proper  names,  some  also  of  foreign  com- 
mon nouns,  and  indeed  some  confusions  of  nationality  in  the  text 
itself.  An  “auteur  anglais”  is  very  apt  to  prove  to  be  an  American ; 
a “professeur  americain”  to  prove  to  be  a Briton.  The  greatest  fault 
we  have  to  find  with  the  volume,  however,  is  that  it  has  no  Index ! 

Princeton.  Benj.  B.  Warfield. 

Monumenta  Reformationis  Polonicae  et  Lithuanicae.  Pages  xiv, 
201.  Wilna.  1911. 

This  volume  contains  a number  of  documents  concerning  the  Refor- 
mation in  Poland  and  Lithuania,  ranging  in  date  from  1561  to  1599.  It 
is  the  first  of  a proposed  series,  edited  by  members  of  the  Reformed 
Synod  of  Wilna.  The  first  document  is  a reduced  facsimile  of  Cal- 
vin’s letter  to  the  Synod  of  Wilna,  occupying  the  first  page,  dated 
Geneva  9 Octobris  1561.  The  neat  penmanship  indicates  an  amanuensis, 
with  Calvin’s  own  signature  in  conclusion,  in  a very  different  hand. 
The  letter  is  a courteous  but  faithful  warning  against  George  Blandrata. 
The  address  is : Eximiis  Christi  Servis  Ministris  et  Senioribus  Ec- 

clesiae  Vilnensis,  fratribus  mihi  conjunctis  et  vere  honorandis;  and 
his  concluding  words  are — Valete  fratres  ex  animo  dilecti  et  colendi. 
Dominus  vos  spiritu  suo  gubernet,  virtute  invicta  sustineat,  donisque 
omnibus  locupletet.  Such  documents  have  a present  practical  value, 
in  convincing  Presbyterians  of  Anglo-Saxon  antecedents,  that  this 
venerable  Reformed  Synod  of  Wilna  or  Vilna,  with  an  unbroken 
history  since  Calvin’s  day,  deserves  our  sympathy  and  co-operation. 

Tr onions,  Missouri.  Chas.  E.  Edwards. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

The  Historical  Jesus  and  the  Theological  Christ.  By  J.  Estlin 
Carpenter,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  D.D.,  D.Theol.  Principal  of  Manchester 
College,  Oxford.  Boston:  American  Unitarian  Association.  1912. 
i2mo,  pp.  231. 

The  Unitarians  must  seem  to  themselves  to  be  coming  to  their 
kingdom.  All  the  world  appears  to  be  now  of  their  way  of  thinking; 
the  weapons  of  their  warfare  are  forged  to  their  hand  in  the  traditional 
workshops  of  orthodoxy,  and  they  scarcely  need  even  to  furbish  them 
to  fit  them  for  their  polemic.  The  volume  now  before  us  is  issued  by 
the  American  Unitarian  Assciation,  and  is  enlivened  here  and  there 
by  a turn  of  phrase  which  preserves  the  flavor  of  the  old  Unitarian 
controversialists  and  reminds  us  that  their  son  is  still  engaged  in  the 
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old  battle.  But  for  the  substance  of  it,  it  might  emanate  from  any  of 
the  schools  of  “scientific”  theology  which  serve  the  so-called  “evan- 
gelical” churches.  It  is  significant  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  barriers 
which  used  to  divide  essentially  different  points  of  view,  that  this 
Unitarian  controversialist,  in  the  preface  to  his  story  of  the  origins 
of  Christology,  sends  those  of  his  readers  who  wish  a fuller  account 
of  the  matter  than  he  has  been  able  to  give  in  his  four  addresses,  to 
a Jew’s  commentary  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  a German  Lutheran’s 
philosophical  estimate  of  Jesus  Christ.  Throughout  the  volume  the 
material  is  drawn  from  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the  “orthodox” 
churches,  and  there  is  even  betrayed  in  the  treatment  of  the  general 
theme  a comfortable  sense  of  moderation,  as  of  one  who  is  able 
to  set  himself  between  two  extremes  and  to  tread  safely  the  path  of 
a via  media.  The  old  radicalism  has  become  the  new  conservatism. 

The  four  addresses  of  which  the  volume  is  composed  are  intended, 
as  we  are  told  in  the  Preface,  “to  give  to  those  unacquainted  with  the 
details  of  historical  study  some  insight  into  the  results  of  modern  in- 
vestigation in  the  Gospel-field,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  process  by 
which  the  ecclesiastical  conception  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
slowly  formed.”  They  are  entitled,  respectively,  “the  Historical  Jesus”. 
“Jesus  and  the  Kingdom  of  God”,  “the  Theological  Christ”,  and  “the 
Doctrine  of  the  Two  Natures”;  and  in  their  sequence  they  survey  the  de- 
velopment of  Christology  up  to  the  Chalcedonian  decree,  with  a sort  of 
Appendix  on  recent  views.  The  first  two  addresses  deal  with  the  Jesus 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  who  is  interpreted  as  an  admirable  teacher 
of  morals  and  religion — so  admirable  that  His  “figure  is  still  central  in 
the  history  of  religion”  (p.  14),  though  His  life  has  been  enveloped, 
by  those  who  have  preserved  accounts  of  it  for  us,  “in  a radiant  haze 
of  myth”  (p.  15).  The  two  subsequent  addresses  undertake  to  trace 
the  process  by  which  this  admirable  teacher,  who  in  the  form  of  His 
teaching  did  not  transcend  His  own  time,  has  been  transmuted  by  His 
followers  into  a divine  Being.  The  former  of  them  traces  the  process 
of  His  deification,  from  Paul  to  Nice;  the  latter  recounts  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  adjust  to  the  human  character  which  belonged 
to  Him  the  new  divine  dignity  which  had  come  to  be  ascribed  to  Him, 
from  Nice  to  our  own  day. 

In  dealing  with  the  “historical  Jesus”  of  the  Synoptics  Dr.  Carpenter 
feels  impelled  first  of  all  to  establish  the  reality  of  such  a being.  Here 
he  joins  issue  with  the  new  radicalism  which  has  found  its  most  winning 
expounder  for  the  present  in  Arthur  Drews.  Jensen  he  brushes  with 
little  ceremony  aside;  Drews’  high  religious  purpose  he  recognizes,  but 
laments  his  tendency — in  common  with  his  companions  in  his  under- 
taking to  abolish  Jesus  from  history — to  depend  on  broken  reeds.  The 
mythical  veil  is  already  cast  over  the  figure  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptics; 
but  even  a mythical  veil  must  have  a substantial  figure  beneath  it  to 
support  it.  Mark  comes  from  a time  shortly  after  the  overthrow  of 
Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  70;  Matthew  and  Luke  were  probably  written  before 
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A.  D.  100 — though  Matthew  may  have  received  additions  even  later — 
and  behind  them  were  a collection  of  teachings,  doubtless  earlier  than 
Mark.  None  of  the  three  is,  properly  speaking,  a life  of  Christ;  they 
are  all  “edifying  narratives  explanatory  of  the  origin  and  claims  of 
the  church.”  But  through  their  idealizations  a real  figure  looms,  and 
“the  large  mass  of  the  teaching  which  the  first  three  Gospels  contain” 
may  be  confidently  held  “to  proceed  from  a real  person.”  The  nature 
of  this  teaching  is  its  own  credential;  much  extraneous  matter  has 
no  doubt  “been  absorbed  into  the  Evangelic  traditions,”  but  there  is 
an  individual  note  running  through  it  and  nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  to  speak  of  it  as  a mass  of  “Jewish  commonplaces”.  “The 
ultimate  guarantee  for  the  historical  reality  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth”  lies 
indeed  in  this  teaching,  and  “the  victory  of  Christianity  over  the  Roman 
empire  was  won  implicitly  when  the  first  collection  of  Jesus’  words 
was  written  down.”  Certainly  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a man  of  His 
time,  and  “the  time-form”  of  His  teaching  has  been  “shattered”.  But  it 
was  “the  vehicle  of  an  immense  moral  impulse”  and  “it  does  not  lose  its 
worth  when  its  time-form  has  been  shattered.”  “Be  it  that  He  accepted 
the  title  of  Messiah ; be  it  that  He  announced  the  speedy  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man;  be  it  that  the  end  of  the  age  did  not  arrive — this  may  pre- 
vent us  from  worshipping  Him  as  God  ‘out  of  God,’  it  does  not  impair 
the  elements  of  His  thought  and  word,  His  character  and  work,  which 
experience  confirms.”  In  them  there  is  a moral  and  spiritual  force 
which  is  unspent  to-day,  and  “it  is  the  task  of  modern  liberalism  to 
disengage  this  force  from  the  ideas  and  hopes  through  which  it  was 
first  conveyed,  as  well  as  from  the  dogmatic  forms  by  which  it  was 
subsequently  circumscribed.”  What  has  been  abiding  in  Christianity  and 
has  “preserved  it  from  being  stifled  by  a vast  mass  of  alien  importa- 
tions.” has  been  “its  moral  and  religious  ideal,  the  constant  challenge  of 
a higher  and  holier  character,  impersonated  in  a great  historical  figure 
so  that  all  could  see.”  And  “the  spirit  of  life  which  was  in  Jesus 
Christ,  will  continue  to  inspire  man’s  best  efforts  for  human  progress.” 
Unfortunately  the  church  has  not  been  content  with  this.  It  has 
transmuted  the  “prophet  of  Nazareth”  into  “true  God  out  of  true 
God” ; the  process  has  been  long  but  it  has  advanced  steadily  and  very 
surely.  We  may  see  its  beginning  very  clearly  in  Paul.  He  does  not 
indeed  make  Jesus  God;  but  He  “raises  the  exalted  Messiah  above  every 
other  superhuman  rank.”  Even  John  does  not  make  Him  quite  God; 
according  to  him,  “His  being  was  not  indeed  absolute  or  self-existent, 
it  was  bestowed  on  Him  by  the  Father”,  but  “the  Son,  though  he  ex- 
pressly affirms  the  superior  greatness  of  the  Father  (xiv.  28)  is  never- 
theless in  some  high  sense  a partner  in  the  divine  life.”  It  remained 
for  Origen  to  invent  the  doctrine  of  “eternal  generation”,  and  thus  to 
make  Him  partaker  of  the  divine  immortality  and  sharer  in  God’s  sub- 
stance; and  from  Origen  to  Nice  the  path  was  short.  But  after  Nice 
there  did  not  come  peace ; rather  “a  fresh  crop  of  theological  problems.” 
How  shall  this  essential  deity  of  the  Son  be  adjusted  to  the  humanity 
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of  Jesus?  Men  are  still  struggling  with  the  puzzle.  Here  is  the  theory 
of  Kenosis,  with  its  accumulated  absurdities.  And  last  of  all  here  is 
Dr.  Sanday  with  his  supraliminal  humanity  and  subliminal  deity — a 
theory  which  Unitarians  indeed  “might  welcome  with  sincere  good  will.” 
Such  endeavors  to  explain  the  inexplicable,  to  reconcile  the  irreconcil- 
able, are  well-meant;  and  they  bear  their  testimony  to  the  supreme  value 
to  the  world  of  Christ — and  the  Christlike.  If  God  is  to  reveal  Him- 
self to  us  it  must  be  through  our  humanity.  “Paul  saw  the  divine 
glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  many  a lowly  disciple,  doubtless, 
as  he  listened  to  the  unwearied  preacher  of  God’s  love  for  man,  saw 
the  same  glory  shining  in  Paul’s  face.  God,  said  the  apostle,  was  recon- 
ciling the  world  in  Christ  unto  himself.  Was  not  the  work  extended 
in  the  ambassador  who  pleaded  his  Lord’s  cause;  in  martyr  and  con- 
fessor, and  in  the  humble  and  lowly  of  heart  who  have  all  added  their 
contribution  to  the  great  process?  For  wherever  thought  and  life  are 
spent  in  loving  service  for  the  simplest  ends  of  human  good,  there  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  is  continued.” 

To  this  running  account  of  the  course  of  the  argument  of  the  book 
we  shall  add  no  comment.  We  are  interested  to  observe  the  criticisms 
passed  on  the  modern  theory  of  Kenosis,  which  are  in  the  main  sound; 
and  the  estimate  placed  on  Dr.  Sanday’s  subliminal  theory — the  human- 
itarian character  of  which  is  quickly  detected.  There  is  little  that  is 
individual  in  the  general  discussion;  what  is  presented  is  just  the  cur- 
rent “liberal”  interpretations,  in  a somewhat  crass  form  but  in  unusually 
sprightly  language.  As  in  other  “liberal”  writers,  the  evolutionary 
schematization  is  given  preference  over  the  facts  of  the  record.  A 
single  instance  may  be  adverted  to.  It  is  provided  by  Rom.  ix.  5.  Paul 
is  explained  as  not  yet  making  Christ  God.  But  there  stands  Rom.  ix. 
5 ! This  is  the  way  Dr.  Carpenter  deals  with  it : “In  the  face  of  these 
and  other  facts  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  the  apostle  could  have 
intended  to  identify  the  Messiah  with  ‘God  blessed  for  ever’  (Rom.  ix. 
5).  As  he  elsewhere  applies  this  adjective  only  to  ‘the  God  and  Father 
of  the  (our)  Lord  Jesus  (Christ)’  (2  Cor.  i.  3,  xi.  31 ; Eph.  1.  3),  and  to 
the  Creator  (Rom.  i.  25),  I cannot  think  that  in  this  passage  he  departs 
from  his  usual  practice.  More  than  half  a century  ago  Prof.  Jowett 
pointed  out  that  as  the  apostle  nowhere  else  calls  Jesus  God  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  he  did  so  in  this  solitary  passage.  Had  he  so  re- 
garded him,  he  would  have  used  the  designation  more  frequently.” 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  Paul  does  call  Jesus  “God  over  all,  blessed 
for  ever”  in  this  passage.  Dr.  Carpenter  does  not  attempt  to  find 
another  meaning  for  it.  He  merely  declares  that  he  cannot  believe  it 
means  this.  Nor  is  this  the  only  passage  in  which  Paul  calls  Jesus  God. 
Dr.  Carpenter  does  not  tell  us  how  he  understands  the  language  of  Phil, 
ii.  6.  Nor  does  he  cite  in  this  connection  Col.  ii.  9.  Oddly  enough  he 
cites  instead  Col.  i.  19  and  comments  as  follows : “The  statement  of 
Col.  i.  19  that  the  Fulness  was  pleased  to  dwell  in  the  Son” — which  is  not 
the  most  likely  construction  of  the  passage — “cannot  identify  him  with 
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Deity,  as  he  is  expressly  called  ‘the  first  born  of  creation’  ” — which  again 
is  not  the  most  likely  application  of  the  words.  “Even  in  his  pre-human 
state,  therefore,  he  belonged  to  the  order  of  created  beings,  preceding 
the  rest  of  the  powers  and  objects  of  the  world.”  We  must  pronounce 
this  shrewd  exegesis  rather  than  sound  exegesis.  One  of  the  odd  views 
expressed  is  to  the  effect  that,  with  John,  the  incarnation  takes  place 
at  the  Baptism  (Jno.  i,  32,  34)  and  is  the  same  as  the  endowment  with 
the  Spirit.  “If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  the  Son  of  God  enters  the 
human  scene  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  becomes  the  Messiah  through  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  without  measure  (Jno.  iii.  34)  from  above.  It  is  in 
virtue  of  this  endowment  that  Thomas  can  address  him  as  ‘my  Lord 
and  my  God.’  ” This  is  to  ascribe  to  John  what  Dr.  Sanday  teaches, — 
as  Dr.  Carpenter  sees  (p.  226). 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

The  Social  Task  of  Christianity.  A Summons  to  the  New  Crusade. 
By  Samuel  Zane  Batten,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science,  Des 
Moines  College,  Chairman  Social  Service  Commission  Northern 
Baptist  Convention.  8vo,  pp.  234.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto, 
London  and  Edinburgh:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  1911. 

“This  little  book  has  a twofold  object.  It  seeks,  first,  to  appraise  the 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  world  and  to  interpret  the  will 
of  God  for  this  generation  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  processes  of  human 
society.  And  it  seeks,  second,  to  define  the  special  task  to  which  the 
Christian  discipleship  is  now  fairly  committed,  and  to  suggest  the 
program  and  method  by  which  the  purpose  of  God  as  expressed  in 
Jesus  Christ  shall  become  a Fact  in  the  life  of  humanity.  It  is  written 
in  the  confidence  that  Christianity  is  essentially  a social  religion,  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  Christian  conception  of  things  never  means 
anything  less  than  a human  society  on  earth,  that  the  supreme  task 
before  the  men  of  good-will  to-day  is  the  creation  of  a better  and 
more  Christian  type  of  human  society,  that  the  needs  of  the  world  in 
this  time  demand  that  men’s  personal,  social,  industrial  and  political 
life  as  a whole  be  transformed  and  Christianized,  that,  in  a word,  the 
superlative  duty  of  men  to-day  is  the  Christianization  of  Christendom” 
(p.  8).  With  much  in  Professor  Batten’s  conception  of  and  summons 
to  “The  New  Crusade”  just  outlined  in  his  own  words  we  find  our- 
selves in  heartiest  sympathy.  Certainly  Christendom  needs  to  be 
Christianized.  That  is,  our  civilization,  though  inspired  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  waits  to  be  dominated  by  Him.  Certainly  the  civic  corrup- 
tion and  the  social  evils  in  even  our  own  most  favored  land  demand 
radical  reformation.  We  do  not  think  that  our  author  exaggerates  them. 
Indeed,  he  has  stated  them,  particularly  the  vice  and  injustice  and 
cruelty  and  poverty  that  are  rampant  in  our  great  cities,  more  tem- 
perately than  we  could  have  done.  Certainly  these  appalling  social 
conditions  must  create  an  atmosphere  most  adverse  to  both  civic  and 
personal  righteousness.  We  should  go  so  far  as  to  say  fatal  to  either 
without  the  intervention  of  the  omnipotent  Spirit.  Certainly  the  attack 
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on  such  evils  should  be  made  on  their  causes  rather  than  on  their  re- 
sults, and  it  should  be  made  collectively  as  well  as  individually.  Any 
other  method  would  appear  to  us  as  foolish  as  it  must,  in  the  long  run, 
be  useless.  Certainly  “prevention  is  better  than  cure.”  “Preformation 
is  just  as  Christian  as  reformation  and  it  is  just  as  necessary.”  Yes, 
we  will  go  as  far  as  Professor  Batten.  “One  former  is  worth  ten 
reformers”  (p.  153).  Certainly,  whether  in  forming  or  in  reforming 
civilization,  all  the  work  to  be  done  should  not  be  put  on  the  church. 
Both  the  family  and  the  state  have  an  exceedingly  important  part. 
As  truly  as  the  church  do  they  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  they 
are  bound  to  labor  for  its  establishment.  Though  neither  one  of  them 
is  an  institute  of  religion,  both  of  them  ought  to  be  in  the  highest 
sense  religious  institutes.  Certainly  the  church  should  be  deeply 
interested  in  social  questions  and  should  be  the  most  potent  agent  in 
social  regeneration.  Is  she  not  the  special  agent  for  bringing  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  must  not  this  kingdom  mean  at  least  “the 
divine  order  of  human  society”?  Certainly  the  conditions,  nature, 
and  claims  of  this  order,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  they  are  stated  or  im- 
plied in  God’s  Word,  it  is  the  special  duty  of  the  church,  inasmuch 
as  she  is  “the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,”  to  set  forth.  Regenera- 
tion involves  and  is  accompanied  by  spiritual  illumination;  but  both 
look  forward  to  a church  which  will  teach  the  rule  of  God  with  regard 
to  both  personal  and  social  righteousness.  Neither  the  regenerated 
man  nor  the  regenerated  society  knows  this  of  himself.  Certainly  the 
most  alarming  feature  of  the  present  situation  is  the  tendency  of 
civilization  to  break  away  from  all  control  by  the  church  and  to 
create  its  own  ideals  and  methods.  Our  author  has  put  his  finger  on 
the  point  of  supreme  importance  when  he  says : “The  work  of  general 
education  and  charity,  the  interest  of  social  service  and  reform,  once 
the  peculiar  interest  and  concern  of  the  Church,  now  engage  the  at- 
tention and  claim  the  devotion  of  many  people  who  are  not  members  of 
the  churches  and  sometimes  have  scant  patience  with  them.  To-day  life 
seems  to  be  breaking  up  into  two  hemispheres,  one  called  Religion  and 
the  other  called  Social  Service.  To-day  much  of  this  work  of  Social 
Service  goes  on  outside  of  the  churches  and  with  little  reference  to 
religion.  To  many  people  religion  is  losing  its  centrality  and  is  be- 
coming simply  one  interest  among  many  other  interests”  (pp.  27,  28). 
To  all  this,  and  also  to  much  else  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to 
refer  to,  we  say  very  heartily,  Amen. 

Indeed,  it  is  just  because  this  volume  does  urge  so  effectively  a 
great  deal  that  is  so  important  and  so  often  overlooked  that  we  are 
constrained  to  go  further  and  point  out  certain,  as  they  seem  to  us, 
radical  and  serious  mistakes,  either  in  our  author’s  contention  or  in  his 
argument.  We  would  have  them  eliminated  that  what  we  are  both 
striving  for  may  be  established. 

I.  The  author’s  view  is  superficial.  It  conceives  of  wrong  social 
conditions  as  the  causes  of  poverty  and  disease  and  vice  and  crime 
and  all  other  social  evils.  Hence,  it  bids  us  to  make  war,  not  on  these, 
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but  on  the  wrong  social  conditions  which  underlie  and  produce  them. 
“It  is  very  necessary”,  it  tells  us,  “that  we  seek  to  save  lost  men  and 
women  in  the  slums;  but  while  we  are  saving  one  lost  man,  a dozen 
children  are  growing  up  in  demoralizing  conditions  exposed  to  all 
kinds  of  evil  suggestions  and  forming  habits  which  become  a part  of 
life  itself”.  This  is  true.  But  does  it  not  at  once  raise  a question 
which  Professor  Batten  and  his  school  rarely  raise;  namely,  What 
is  the  cause  of  the  demoralizing  conditions?  That  is,  though  he  is 
arguing  against  the  folly  of  attacking  results  rather  than  causes,  is  it 
not  precisely  this  folly  that  he  would  perpetrate?  He  would  cure 
demoralizing  conditions  with  the  wisdom  of  modern  sociology.  He 
fails  to  see,  that,  however  the  form  of  these  conditions  may  be  chang- 
ed or  even  elevated,  they  must  continue  demoralizing  so  long  as  their 
root  continues  uncut ; that  this  root  is  in  every  case  sin ; and  that  it 
can  be  cut  only  through  the  old  Gospel  of  the  blood  of  Him  who 
died  that  He  might  take  away  sin. 

2.  Our  author  exaggerates  the  influence  of  “demoralizing  condi- 
tions”, of  “atmosphere”,  of  “environment”.  That  this  influence  is 
very  pervasive  and  very  strong,  we  may  not  and  we  would  not  deny. 
Conditions  may  pervert  character;  atmosphere  may  destroy  life;  en- 
vironment may  unmake  the  man.  To  say  that  they  must  do  these, 
however,  is  to  ignore  the  grace  of  God  and  even  the  self-determina- 
tion of  man.  It  is  to  overlook  that  great  multitude,  which  no  man 
could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues, 
“which  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation”,  and  which,  in  spite  of  it, 
if  not  partly  because  of  it,  are  “before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve 
him  day  and  night  in  his  temple”.  Still  less  is  it  true  that  “the  to- 
tality of  the  industrial  relations  constitute  the  economic  structure  of 
society,  the  real  basis  upon  which  the  legal  and  political  superstructure 
is  built,  and  to  which  definite  forms  of  social  consciousness  correspond. 
The  method  of  producing  the  material  livelihood  determines  the  so- 
cial, political  and  intellectual  process  in  general.  It  is  not  man’s  con- 
sciousness which  determines  their  life;  it  is  their  social  life  which 
determines  their  consciousness”  (p.  135).  That  is,  men  do  not  make 
society;  but  society  makes  men,  and  it  is  by  the  way  in  which  we  get 
our  food  that  society  itself  is  made.  What  could  be  more  degrading 
than  such  exaggeration ! 

3.  Our  author  misconceives  the  method  of  social  salvation.  While 
he  is  far  from  denying  the  necessity  of  individual  regeneration,  his 
reliance  is  on  what  may  be  called  “social  regeneration”.  “The  work 
of  social  redemption”,  he  says,  “cannot  be  done  by  individual  work 
yith  individuals”  (p.  1 51 ) . “‘The  soul  of  all  improvement  is  the  im- 
provement of  the  soul’.  But  none  the  less  there  must  be  men  who 
shall  emphasize  the  duty  of  social  service  and  civic  betterment  and 
shall  seek  to  create  better  social  customs  and  political  institutions” 
(p.  154).  This  would  be  all  right,  but  that  “social  ministry”  is  made 
of  first  importance.  Work  for  individuals,  we  are  told,  “gives  little 
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promise  of  ever  bringing  in  the  kingdom”  (p.  155).  Indeed,  if  indi- 
vidual regenerations  are  to  be  anything  more  than  exceptional  and 
sporadic,  the  emphasis  must  be  put  on  the  improvement,  the  Christian- 
ization, of  social  conditions.  This  is  what  our  author  would  seem  to 
mean  when  he  says  that  “the  superlative  duty  of  to-day  is  the  Chris- 
tianization of  Christendom”.  Moral  progress  he  would  appear  to  re- 
gard as  only  a finer  form  of  economic  progress.  Such,  however, 
was  not  our  Lord’s  conception.  His  last  and  great  commission  to  his 
church  was  to  “go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
whole  creation”:  he  said  nothing  about  teaching  politics  or  economics 
or  even  sociology.  It  was  so,  too,  that  the  church  understood  him. 
Nothing  is  so  significant  as  that,  no  more  than  her  Lord,  did  she,  for 
over  three  centuries,  enter  on  the  role  of  the  social  reformer.  Yet 
society  never  needed  reformation  so  much  as  then  nor  was  the 
church  ever  so  influential  in  its  reformation.  The  same  lesson  is  being 
taught  to-day  to  all  who  will  learn  it.  Social  settlement  work  com- 
monly aims,  first  of  all,  to  change  conditions ; and  such  social  settle- 
ment work,  even  that  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  many  are  beginning  to 
pronounce  a failure.  The  fact  is  that  the  method  of  social  service  puts 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  forgets  that  even  the  lightest  cart  in 
the  world  could  not  move  a dead  horse,  or  a living  one  for  that 
matter. 

4.  The  fundamental  error  in  this  whole  discussion  is  its  conception 
of  the  “kingdom  of  God”.  This,  the  Apostle  tells  us,  “is  not  meat 
and  drink;  but  righteousness,  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost” 
(Rom.  xiv.  17).  Our  author,  however,  describes  it  as  follows:  “Ac- 
cording to  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  the  earliest  Gospel,  the  Gospel 
which  Jesus  preached  and  Paul  proclaimed,  was  the  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom.  The  kingdom  of  God  was  a great  human,  social,  all  in- 
clusive ideal  covering  the  whole  life  of  man  and  contemplating  a new 
society  on  earth”  (p.  217).  That  is,  Paul  regards  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  founded  on  regeneration  and  as  essentially  spiritual  and  individual : 
our  author  views  the  kingdom  of  God  as  contemplating  regeneration 
and  as  essentially  human  and  social.  Which  is  right?  “He  who  de- 
sires to  know  what  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  coming  of  this  king- 
dom mean  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus  must”,  says  no  other  and  no  less 
than  Professor  Harnack,  “read  and  ponder  his  parables.  There  it 
will  dawn  upon  him  what  Jesus  is  thinking  about.  The  kingdom 
comes  to  the  individual,  making  entry  to  the  soul  which  embraces  it. 
The  kingdom  is  the  reign  of  God,  no  doubt;  but  it  is  the  reign  of 
the  holy  God  in  individual  hearts,  it  is  God  himself  with  'his 
power”  (The  Essence  of  Christianity,  close  of  the  Third  Lecture).  As 
Dr.  Stalker  adds,  “the  great  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
social  aspect  of  religion  is  acknowledged;  but  the  originality  of  Christ 
consisted  not  in  emphasizing  this,  but  in  seizing  on  the  emergent 
notion  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  individual  soul  and  elevating 
it  to  the  forefront;  so  that  preachers  are  not  going  back  to  Christ, 
hut  going  back  beyond  him,  to  a pre-Christian  stage  of  religion,  if,  in- 
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stead  of  magnifying  the  individual  and  straining  every  nerve  for 
his  salvation,  they  wander  away  to  the  social  or  ecclesiastical  organism, 
making  this  their  principal  care  and  the  leading  element  of  their  testi- 
mony” (The  Ethic  of  Jesus,  p.  28). 

5.  In  short,  the  errors  of  this  whole  discussion  may  be  summed  up 
in  one;  namely,  improper  emphasis.  It  is  right  and  timely  in  its  in- 
sistence on  “social  ministry”.  Christians,  just  because  they  are  Chris- 
tians, ought  to  Christianize  Christendom.  That  is,  they  ought  to 
create  and  maintain  a Christian  environment ; and  if  they  are  to  do 
this,  they  need,  and  they  need  urgently,  to  be  taught  how  to  do  this. 
But  this  they  will  never  do  so  long  as  they  are  led  to  believe,  that  it 
is  more  important  to  attack  the  results  of  sin  than  sin  itself ; that 
environment  is  mightier  than  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty;  that  men 
can  be  regenerated  en  masse;  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  at  least  at 
present,  is  characteristically  material  and  social  rather  than  spiritual 
and  individual.  It  is  just  because  the  writer  of  this  review  recognizes 
the  seriousness  of  the  social  results  of  sin,  the  tremendous  power  of 
environment,  the  importance  of  “conscious  and  collective  effort  to 
save  society”,  and  the  fact  that  there  is,  though  still  largely  ideal,  a 
divine  social  order,  that  he  would  put  the  emphasis,  first  and  always, 
on  the  gospel  of  the  salvation  of  the  whole  man  on  account  of  the 
blood  and  through  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  would 
insist  that  the  church,  inasmuch  as  she  is  “the  pillar  and  ground”  of 
this  truth,  should,  as  an  institution,  give  herself  exclusively  to  pro- 
claiming and  applying  it  to  lost  men  and  women. 

That  she  has  to  a considerable  degree  turned  aside  from  this  her 
uniquely  high  and  indispensable  vocation,  to  “social  ministry”— this  is 
the  reason  why  as  a social  force  there  are  now  many  who  are  counting 
her  out. 

Princeton.  William  Bfenton  Greene,  Jr. 

How  the  Cross  Saves.  By  Robert  F.  Horton.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto,  London,  and  Edinburgh. 
PP-  93- 

In  1905  Dr.  Horton  published  a little  book  entitled  “Does  the  Cross 
Save?”  This  little  volume  inserts  four  additional  chapters  between 
chapters  two  and  three  of  the  original  edition.  “In  this  slightly  ampler 
form,”  Dr.  Horton  says  (Preface  p.  7),  “I  venture  (presumptuous  as 
it  seems)  to  change  the  title  from  a question:  ‘Does  the  Cross  Save?’ 
into  an  assertion,  and  to  call  this  new  edition  ‘How  the  Cross  Saves.’  ” 

What  the  author  wishes  to  do,  accordingly,  is  to  state  his  theory  of 
the  Atonement.  He  opposes  the  “Satisfaction”  doctrine  or  the  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  Church.  In  one  place,  it  is  true,  he  speaks  of  Christ 
as  “the  sinless  One  bearing  the  penalty  due  to  sin”  (p.  54),  but  this  is 
only  an  inadvertent  phrase  which  does  not  express  the  author’s  real 
view,  as  can  be  seen  from  his  affirmation  that  it  is  a “hindrance  of 
thought  and  reason”  to  suppose  that  the  “New  Testament  Atonement” 
is  “a  substitution  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty”  (p.  13).  Dr.  Horton’s 
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remarks  on  the  phrase  “the  blood  of  Christ”  (chapter  iv),  moreover, 
render  perfectly  clear  his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  expiation.  The 
idea  of  the  expiation  of  guilt  through  atoning  blood  is  characterized 
as  a “degrading  literalism,”  and  the  blood  of  Christ  is  said  to  denote 
His  offering  of  Himself  to  God,  and  His  imparting  His  life  to  men. 

Dr.  Horton’s  own  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Atonement  is  that  in 
the  Cross  of  Christ  God  at  the  same  time  condemns  sin  and  pardons 
the  sinner.  God  thus  offers  the  sinner  a free  pardon,  and  at  the  same 
time  manifests  His  holy  abhorrence  of  sin.  This  is  similar  to  those 
theories  of  the  Atonement  which  the  late  Prof.  Stevens  characterized 
as  “ethicised  governmentalism.” 

Dr.  Horton,  however,  has  utterly  failed  to  show  how  God  could 
possibly  have  condemned  sin  in  Christ’s  death,  for  he  would  deny  that 
Christ  was  personally  a sinner,  and  he  would  also  deny  that  the  guilt 
of  our  sin  was  imputed  to  Christ.  If  then,  Jesus  was  sinless — which 
the  Scripture  assuredly  asserts — and  if  the  guilt  of  our  sin  was  not 
imputed  to  Him — the  Scripture  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  conceive  in  what  possible  way  God  condemned 
sin  in  Christ’s  death.  Moreover,  Dr.  Horton  has  made  no  attempt  to 
indicate  in  what  way  the  pardon  of  sin  is  related  to  this  so-called  “con- 
demnation” of  sin.  Nor  does  he  show  any  adequate  understanding  of 
the  “Satisfaction”  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  when  criticising  it. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

La  Personne  Humaine  dans  les  Lvangiles.  Par  Andre  Arnal. 

Paris.  Libraire  Fischbacher.  1911.  pp.  124. 

This  volume  by  the  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the 
Faculte  Libre  de  Theologie  Protestante  de  Montauban  is  an  interesting 
study  of  human  personality,  its  nature,  its  value,  its  function,  as  pre- 
supposed by  the  Gospels.  The  phrase  “dans  les  fivangiles”  is  intended 
to  imply  that  the  materials  are  to  be  found  in  the  documents  as  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  the  Manuscripts  i.  e.  there  is  no  critical  reconstruction 
of  the  textual  material  preliminary  to  the  positive  elucidation  of  the 
topic  in  hand.  This  in  the  opinion  of  many  will  doubtless  be  considered 
a serious  defect  in  that  it  raises  the  doubt  whether  the  exegesis  is 
historical  as  well  as  grammatical.  Professor  Arnal,  however,  does  not 
forget  either  requirement  while  at  the  same  time  he  steers  clear  of 
that  fatal  third  step  which  has  proved  the  downfall  of  so  much  promis- 
ing work,  viz.,  first  to  assume  a theory;  second  to  reconstruct  the 
evidence  to  fit  the  theory;  third  to  use  the  reconstructed  evidence  to 
prove  the  theory. 

For  our  author  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  human  personality. 
What  is  this?  It  is  “le  vrai  moi”  or  the  spiritual  elements  which  the 
Gospel  denominates  heart,  soul,  mind  and  strength.  The  last  is  the 
most  important  for  it  is  that  native  energy,  that  free  power  or  will 
which  is  in  all  the  other  qualities,  (not  faculties,  let  it  be  noted)  and 
envelopes  them.  What  now  of  the  body?  Our  author  makes  short 
work  of  it  asserting  that  it  is  “presque  negligable  . . . n’etant  qu’un 
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mode  imparfait  et  temporaire  d’etre.”  The  body  depends  on  spirit 
while  spirit  is  independent  of  the  material  element.  This  is  a bold 
statement  to  make  in  the  presence  of  present  day  psychology,  but  Pro- 
fessor Arnal  is  not  concerned  with  present  day  psychology  but  with 
the  Gospels.  So  he  details  with  care  all  the  passages  in  the  Gospels 
which  assign  a secondary  place  to  the  body?  What  then?  Did  Jesus 
teach  asceticism?  Not  at  all.  He  looked  upon  the  body  as  an  indiffer- 
ent element  which  merits  neither  honor  nor  disdain.  This  assertion 
may  strike  some  as  more  Gallic  than  convincing,  but  in  Prof.  Arnal’s 
opinion  it  enabled  Jesus  to  avoid  not  merely  asceticism  but  also  the 
aestheticism  of  the  Greeks,  which  made  too  much  of  the  body  and  the 
legalism  of  the  Jews,  which  also  exalted  it  by  making  it  the  subject  of 
minute  regulations.  Judged  ethically  the  personality  is  evil.  Our 
author  cites  the  gospel  evidence  to  prove  this  point  and  does  not 
qualify  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads  him.  The  world  is  such  and 
man  is  such  that  offences  must  come  and  man  is  not  merely  to  be 
considered  simply  an  instrument  of  evil  but  also  an  accomplice  and  as 
such  is  justly  exposed  to  the  divine  anger.  Strangely  enough,  however, 
Prof.  Arnal  adds  “En  revanche  on  ne  trouve  dans  les  evangiles  ni  les 
mots  ni  les  idees  de  corruption  totale,  de  radicale  souillure,  ni  meme  une 
base  legitime  pour  etablis  ces  concepts  qui,  quelques  siecles  plus  tard, 
envahirent  la  dogmatique.”  The  reason  he  assigns  for  saying  this  is 
that  Jesus  recognizes  good  in  man.  Total  depravity  however  may  bear 
an  “extensive”  meaning,  that  every  part  of  man’s  being  is  tainted  with 
evil,  without  implying  the  intensity  of  that  evil,  or  in  other  words  the 
doctrine  while  asserting  that  man  in  all  his  nature  is  sinful  does  not 
assert  that  man  is  as  bad  as  he  possibly  can  become.  Our  author  seems 
to  have  overlooked  this  meaning  of  the  doctrine  which  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  our  Lord’s  language. 

Another  surprising  thing  is  now  asserted.  The  value  of  personality 
depends  on  the  personality  itself.  Just  as  the  body  is  negligable  so 
the  environment  neither  adds  to  nor  subtracts  from  the  value  of  the 
person.  It  may  create  or  suppress  obstacles,  it  may  be  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  the  life  of  the  spirit  but  it  does  not  enter  into  the  moral 
judgment  passed  by  our  Lord  on  persons.  Personality  is  thus  supreme 
and  our  author  will  not  allow  anything  to  infringe  on  this  autonomy. 
‘‘Par  sa  liberte  de  disposer  d’elle-meme,  la  personne  humaine  exerce 
une  influence  decisive  sur  Taction  de  Jesus,  limite  ou  accroit  cette 
action,  selon  qu’elle  l’accepte  ou  la  repousse.”  Miracles  are  not  to  be 
conceived  as  against  this  view ; for  a miracle  is  not  an  act  of  magic  but 
of  morality  and  faith  has  its  part  in  its  production  and  not  merely  the 
power  of  Jesus  alone.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  is  inconsistent  with  this  theory  of  personal  autonomy 
. . . “l’activite  divine,  tenant  compte  de  cette  liberte,  s’interdisant  de  la 
forcer,  ne  se  deroulera  pas  selon  la  ligne  droit  du  progres  continu,  mais 
selon  la  ligne  brisee  des  victoires  et  des  defaites,  des  succes  et  des 
reculs  de  la  revelation  et  de  la  redemption  au  milieu  d’une  humanite 
capable  de  choisir  entre  la  vie  et  la  mort.”  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
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Prof.  Arnal  holds  an  Arminian  view  of  human  freedom  in  relation  to 
divine  sovereignty.  Such  a view  however  can  be  exegetically  based 
on  the  gospels  only  by  ignoring  entirely  certain  pertinent  passages  and 
deflecting  the  prima  facie  meaning  of  others. 

The  concluding  section  of  the  book  La  Destinee  de  la  Personne 
in  many  ways  is  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
treatise.  It  might  seem  as  if  after  reducing  the  body  to  a negligable 
quantity  and  after  asserting  that  the  environment  does  not  enter  into 
the  value  of  tne  personality  that  the  chief  stock  in  trade  of  the  modern 
social  uplift  application  of  Christianity  had  been  discarded.  Our  author, 
however,  works  out  his  problem  and  maintains  his  original  thesis.  The 
gospel  message  is  that  man  is  evil  and  must  change.  He  must  return  to 
“la  vie  normale”,  the  life  in  which  autonomy  is  exchanged  for  the- 
onomy.  The  latter  is  that  regard  for  universal  law  which  Kant  formu- 
lated as  the  chief  thing  in  ethics  expressed  in  evangelical  terms.  Christ 
however,  saves  individuals  in  order  that  they  may  work  upon  other 
individuals  . . . “il  a choisi  comme  unique  moyen  Taction  de  la  per- 
sonne sur  les  autre  personnes”  and  by  means  of  this  mission  of  the 
church  “dans  l’humanite,  par  les  individus,  pour  le  Royaume”  the  social 
work  of  the  Master  is  carried  on  to  its  perfection. 

The  value  of  this  book,  apart  from  its  clearness,  its  reverence,  its 
eloquence,  consists  in  the  emphasis  it  places  on  the  importance  of  per- 
sonality at  a time  in  which  attention  seems  to  be  directed  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  surroundings  of  the  person  rather  than  to  the  person 
itself.  Its  defect  lies  in  the  over-emphasis  of  this  concept;  an  over- 
emphasis which  nullifies  the  sovereignty  of  God,  ignores  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  which  results  in  the  communion  of  saints,  and  in  the  first 
part  of  the  work  defines  personality  in  such  a way  as  to  necessitate 
the  calling  in  of  rhetoric  in  the  last  part  to  do  what  logic  could  not,  viz., 
derive  the  social  mission  of  the  church  from  the  conclusions  reached. 
This  difficulty  is  not  in  the  Gospels. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  George  Johnson. 

The  Church  Universal,  A Restatement  of  Christianity  in  Terms 
of  Modern  Thought.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lanier,  B.D.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1911.  pp.  xix  + 264.  Price  $1.25  net. 

This  volume  contains  part  of  the  Reinicker  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  Alexandria,  Va.  during  the  autumn 
of  1910.  It  is  prefaced  by  a “sheaf”  of  testimonials  to  its  excellence 
written  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Seminary,  the  Editor  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  and  the  Bishop  of  Atlanta,  while  the  Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac  is 
the  author  of  a formal  “Introduction.”  The  reader  is  thus  properly 
prepared  for  the  perusal  of  the  pages  that  follow.  These  contain  a 
discussion  of  the  Church  Universal  in  Part  I ; the  Sacramental  System 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  Part  II ; while  lectures  on  the  Catechism 
occupy  Part  III. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  the  discussion  of  the 

Church  Universal.  By  “Catholic  Church”  the  author  means  the  “entire 
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body  of  the  baptized  faithful.”  “It  is  a house  to  which  every  Christian 
carries  the  key,  whether  he  be  Pope  or  layman,  Archbishop  or  street 
corner  evangelist.”  What  then  of  the  denominations,  the  various  sects? 
They  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  religious  societies  in  the  one  Universal 
Church.  They  played  a useful  role  but  now  that  which  decayeth  and 
waxeth  old  is  ready  to  vanish  away.  What  then  is  it  that  separates 
men?  Theology.  What  unites  them ? Religion.  The  fundamental  error 
of  all  churches,  according  to  our  author,  except  the  Church  of  England, 
is  the  attempt  to  unite  on  the  basis  of  Theology  and  not  of  Religion. 
What  then  is  this  Religion  on  which  all  must  unite?  It  is  one  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism.  Mr.  Lanier  then  discusses  Baptism  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  follow  him  in  the  subtle  distinctions  he  makes.  For  example 
“Baptism  is  the  eternally  acting  vera  causa  producing  spiritual  birth, 
while  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  the  personal,  definite  and  specific 
application  of  the  eternal  vera  causa  to  the  individual  by  the  Christian 
Church  for  the  purpose  of  regenerating  him.”  It  is  a pertinent  question 
whether  before  “Unity”  is  a fact  must  this  view  of  Baptism  be 
adopted?  And  again  is  this  Religion  or  Theology? 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  George  Johnson. 

Outlines  of  Doctrinal  Theology.  By  A.  L.  Graebner.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Concordia  Publishing  House.  1910.  pp.  v 250. 

This  volume  was  published  originally  for  the  use  of  the  students  in 
Concordia  Theological  Seminary,  an  Evangelical  Lutheran  institution 
situated  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  the  language  of  the  author  this  is  “not 
an  exhaustive  treatise  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  but  a brief  thetical  com- 
pend  of  the  outlines  of  Christian  doctrine,  consisting  of  concise  defini- 
tions and  an  array  of  texts  from  which  the  various  points  of  doctrine 
are  derived  as  from  their  theological  source,  the  written  Word  of  God.” 
The  standpoint  of  the  author  is  that  of  orthodox  Lutheranism.  The 
author  says  that  “he  knows  himself  to  be  in  full  accord  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  Church  as  laid  down  in  the  Book  of  Concord”. 
He  “emphatically  refuses  to  apologize  for  having  nowhere,  from  the 
first  point  in  Bibliology  to  the  last  in  Eschatology,  progressed  beyond 
the  theology  of  our  orthodox  fathers”  and  he  offers  up  a prayer  “that 
God  would  fervently  keep  him  and  his  brethren  in  the  faith  from  any 
such  progress.” 

The  volume  forms  a convenient  manual  for  those  who  desire  to  see 
the  scriptural  basis  for  the  views  of  the  orthodox  Lutheran.  The 
method  is  strictly  logical  i.  e.  Theology  is  the  generalizing  of  the 
truths  revealed  under  certain  concrete  conditions  in  Scripture.  Each 
text  is  seemingly  treated  as  if  of  coordinate  value  with  any  other  text. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  the  book  itself  that  the  exegesis  to  be  employed 
is  not  merely  grammatical  but  also  historical.  Certainly  it  would  not 
detract  from  the  orthodoxy  of  the  presentation  if  today  the  historical 
place  of  each  Scripture  passage  was  recognized  even  if  the  “orthodox 
fathers”  did  not  always  do  so  in  the  same  way  as  their  equally  orthodox 
sons  do.  Professor  Graebner  is  to  be  congratulated  for  giving  us 
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such  a clear  and  succinct  view  of  his  doctrine  together  with  its  scrip- 
tural basis. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  George  Johnson. 

Present-Day  Conservatism  and  Liberalism  within  Biblical 
Lines.  A Concise  and  Comprehensive  Exhibit.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Glentwortii  Butler,  D.D.  Boston : Sherman,  French  and 
Company.  1911.  pp.  xii  -f-  122.  $1.00. 

The  purpose  of  Dr.  Butler’s  book  as  the  Foreword  tells  us  is  “to 
compare  and  contrast  present-day  Conservatism  and  Liberalism;  in 
clear,  concise  detail  comprehensively  to  unfold  these  earth-and  heaven- 
wide, antagonistic  systems  of  thought, — to  trace  succinctly  their  origin, 
basis,  methods,  substance,  personal  effects,  and  final,  abiding  issues.” 
This  is  no  small  order  to  fill  in  the  short  space  of  122  pages  but  Dr. 
Butler  like  a good  strategist  selects  the  main  points  of  the  enemy’s 
position  and  concentrates  his  fire  on  them.  He  discusses  in  rapid 
succession:  Church  Creeds  and  Christian  Experience;  Up-to-dateness 
desirable  and  undesirable;  Conservatism  and  Liberalism  of  To-day; 
The  God-Head  and  Eternal  Trinity;  The  Place  and  Work  of  Jesus 
Christ;  the  Peril  from  Modern  Thought,  God’s  warning  voice,  a cita- 
tion of  scripture  passages  against  those  who  deny  Christ’s  Deity  or 
who  “diminish,  add  to,  or  change  the  very  word  of  God.” 

Dr.  Butler  is  a lusty  fighter.  His  weapon  is  not  the  rapier  but  the 
mace.  He  is  not  afraid  to  cry  aloud  and  he  certainly  does  not  spare. 
There  is  of  course  ample  justification  for  this  method,  for  if  one  is 
entirely  convinced  that  opposing  views  are  not  only  false  but  positively 
pernicious  in  that  they  lead  to  human  perdition  then  not  debate  but 
denunciation  is  seemingly  in  order,  not  argument  concerning  a matter 
which  has  only  one  side  but  vehement  and  unremitting  assertion  of 
the  truth.  Nevertheless  Polemic  Theology  has  not  infrequently  refused 
to  follow  this  course  and  with  no  diminution  of  efficiency.  Indeed  it 
is  a question  worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether  in  their  defensive 
work  Dr.  Butler  and  others  like  him  would  compromise  either 
their  earnestness  or  their  loyalty  to  truth  or  lose  in  convincing  and 
converting  power  if  they  exhibited  greater  restraint. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  George  Johnson. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Das  Geheimnis  der  Kraft  Von  Prof.  D.  C.  Hilty.  1900.  Leipzig:  J.  C. 

Hinrichsche,  Buchhandlung,  Frauenfeld,  Huber  & Co.  Verlag. 

Das  Evangelium  Christi  Mit  Einigen  Erlauternden  Anmerkungen 
von  Prof.  Dr.  Carl  Hilty.  1910.  Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hinrichsche  Buch- 
handlung, Frauenfeld,  Huber  & Co.,  Verlag. 

Dr.  Carl  Hilty,  whose  career  came  to  an  end  not  long  ago,  was  a 
talented  writer  of  a similar  stamp  as  Henry  Drummond.  They  belong 
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to  the  same  category,  although  the  one  was  not  a mere  copy  of  the 
other.  Drummond  was  a typical  Scotchman,  while  Hilty  was  a gemiit- 
licher  Swiss;  the  former  was  a naturalist,  the  latter  a jurist.  But  not- 
withstanding these  differences  both  writers  have  a great  deal  in  com- 
mon. “Das  Geheimnis  der  Kraft”  resembles  Drummond’s  “The  Great- 
est Thing  in  the  World.”  Both  books  are  eulogies  of  love. 

Hilty’s  style  is  very  attractive.  He  clothes  his  thoughts  in  a beautiful 
dress.  And  what  he  says  is  well  worth  listening  to;  for  it  is  of  great 
importance.  His  little  booklet  “das  Geheimnis  der  Kraft”  is  a collection 
of  exquisite  little  sketches  which  find  their  unity  in  the  emphatic  decla- 
ration of  God’s  love  manifested  in  Christianity,  which  is  the  secret  of 
power.  The  combination  of  masterly  treatment  and  inartificial  simplicity 
is  a marvel.  Das  Geheimnis  der  Kraft  is  indeed  a gem. 

Dr.  Hilty  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  great  danger  of  the  realism 
of  his  age.  He  noticed  how  poor  the  life  of  mankind  grows,  when  it 
does  not  rise  above  the  material  realism,  which  delights  in  things, 
that  can  be  numbered,  weighed  and  measured.  He  was  a champion 
of  Christian  idealism,  which  transcends  the  things  which  can  be  seen. 

We  appreciate  his  endeavors,  although  we  do  not  share  his  stand- 
point. He  is  rather  eudemonistic  in  his  view  of  a Christian  life.  Hap- 
piness is  the  highest  good  in  his  estimation,  and  although  his  view  of 
happiness  is  well  tempered  with  Christian  elements,  to  a Calvinist  hap- 
piness is  too  low  a plane  as  a basis  for  a thorough  Christian  life.  God 
created  mankind  in  order  that  it  should  glorify  God  and  to  find  its  joy 
in  Him  forever.  But  for  all  this  Hilty’s  writings  may  be  stepping  stones 
for  people  who  become  dissatisfied  with  material  realism,  wherein  they 
looked  for  happiness,  but  did  not  find  it. 

The  other  book  “Das  Ev-angelium  Christi  mit  Erlaeuterungen”  which 
the  author  had  written  for  his  own  use  and  which  he  ordered  to  be 
published  after  his  death,  is  a kind  of  harmony  of  the  gospels,  including 
parts  of  the  four  gospels,  a few  verses  from  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Acts  and  a part  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  a mutilated  Gospel  of  Christ, 
Hilty’s  selections.  It  appears  from  these  selections  and  the 
appended  notes,  that  he  is,  what  they  call  in  Germany,  a modern-posi- 
tive Theologian.  He  concedes  according  to  our  judgment  too  much  to 
the  modern  trend  of  religious  thought.  We  are  convinced,  that  the  old 
but  not  antiquated  gospel,  placed  squarely  before  our  contemporaries, 
who  begin  to  feel  that  material  realism  does  not  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  their  souls,  is  the  only  means  to  effect  a thorough  change  in  the 
life  of  a nation  and  of  a church.  Let  us  use  in  our  dealings  with  a 
world,  which  is  dissatisfied  with  itself,  modern  methods,  but  let  us 
beware  of  transactions  and  compromises  with  the  “modern  mind.”  An 
eudemonistic  spirit  and  an  admixture  of  modern  positions  with  the 
true  elements  of  Christianity  are  the  blemishes  of  otherwise  excellent 
books.  In  stating  these  criticisms  frankly  we  add,  there  may  be  a 
blessing  in  the  author’s  method,  but  it  is  not  ours 

Holland,  Mich.  Nicholas  M.  Steffens. 
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PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

American  Journal  of  Theology,  Chicago,  April:  Shailer  Mathews, 
Vocational  Efficiency  and  the  Theological  Curriculum;  Ernest  DeW. 
Burton,  Place  of  the  New  Testament  in  a Theological  Curriculum; 
Charles  A.  Briggs,  The  Christ  of  the  Church;  Frank  E.  Robbins, 
Influence  of  Greek  Philosophy  on  Early  Commentaries  on  Genesis; 
Errett  Gates,  New  Prussian  Heresy  Law  and  Its  Workings;  George 

A.  Coe,  Distinguishing  Mark  of  a Christian;  E.  Albert  Cook,  Is  the 
‘‘Two-Nature  ’ Theory  of  the  Incarnation  a Mystery  or  a Contradic- 
tion?; Burton  S.  Easton,  Luke  17:20-21.  An  Exegetical  Study. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  April : George  N.  Boardman,  Tribute 

to  Charles  Marsh  Mead,  By  His  Friends ; Edward  P.  Gardner,  Christ 
in  the  Four  Gospels;  Charles  Caverno,  The  Divorce  Problem;  Austin 
Bierbower,  Catholicism  and  Americanism;  Herbert  W.  Magoun,  Tes- 
timony of  Josephus  Concerning  Jesus;  Harold  M.  Wiener,  Some  As- 
pects of  the  Conservative  Task  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism  (II) ; Louis 

B.  Wolfenson,  Purpose  of  Book  of  Ruth. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  London,  April : Bishop  of  Colchester, 

Problem  of  the  Elementary  Schools ; Darwell  Stone,  Creeds  and  Mod- 
ern Movements;  E.  J.  Gwynn,  Some  Saints  of  Ireland;  John  Shelly, 
Rhythmical  Prose  in  Latin  and  English ; C.  F.  Burney,  The  Book  of 
Isaiah:  A New  Theory;  William  Brown,  Philosophy  of  Bergson; 
A.  E.  Burn,  Priscillian  and  Priscillianism ; Archibald  J.  Allen,  The 
Social  Evil  in  Chicago  and  Elsewhere. 

East  &•  West,  London,  April:  E.  W.  Capen,  Social  Changes  in  the 
East;  H.  B.  Walton,  Christianity  and  the  Japanese  Government; 
Bishop  Montgomery,  Societies  and  Boards  of  Missions ; Arthur  Neve, 
Need  for  Social  Service  in  India;  W.  A.  Wickham,  “Robinson  Crusoe” 
and  Christian  Missions;  R.  E.  Strahan,  The  Jews  and  the  Christian 
Church;  A.  F.  Painter,  The  Untouchables  of  India  and  Christ;  Coming 
Away  From  the  Mission  Field. 

Expositor,  London,  June:  A.  Harnack,  Apostle  Paul’s  Hymn  of 

Love;  James  Moffatt,  Theological  Use  of  New  Testament;  J.  B. 
Mayor,  Further  Studies  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  chiefly  suggested 
by  Dr.  Hort’s  Posthumous  Edition;  John  Oman,  Personality  and 
Grace.  6 Faith;  J.  G.  James,  Final  Destiny  of  the  Evil  and  the  Good; 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  Dr.  Gray’s  New  Book  on  Isaiah;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The 
Teaching  of  Paul  in  Terms  of  the  Present  Day. 

Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  June:  Notes  of  Recent  Exposition; 

Eugene  Stock,  Professor  Hogg  on  the  Kingdom  of  God ; A.  C.  Haddon, 
Ethics  among  Primitive  People;  A.  E.  Garvie,  Doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
nation in  the  Creeds;  John  Kelman,  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

Harvard  Theological  Review,  Cambridge,  April:  James  H.  Tufts, 

Recent  Discussions  of  Moral  Evolution;  George  F.  Moore,  Zoroas- 
trianism; John  W.  Platner,  Two  Biographies  of  Martin  Luther; 
Francis  A.  Christie,  Luther  and  Others;  Paul  R.  Frothingham, 
Mysticism  of  Maeterlinck. 
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Hibbert  Journal,  Boston  and  London,  April:  Robert  A.  Duff,  The 
Right  to  Strike  and  Lock-out;  George  H.  Gilbert,  The  Jesus  of  “Q”— 
The  Oldest  Source  in  the  Gospels;  William  Dillon,  The  Great  Ques- 
tion; S.  A.  Desai,  Brahma.  An  Account  of  the  Central  Doctrine  of 
Hindu  Theology  as  Understood  in  the  East  and  Misunderstood  in  the 
West;  W.  M.  Childs,  Essentials  of  a University  Education;  Joseph 
McCabe,  Is  Civilisation  in  Danger? — A Reply;  Robinson  Smith,  Fresh 
Light  on  the  Synoptic  Problem;  Louis  T.  More,  Occult  Obsessions  of 
Science — With  Descartes  as  an  Object-Lesson;  Gerald  S.  Lee,  Busi- 
ness, Goodness,  and  Imagination;  Friedrich  von  Huegel,  Religious 
Philosophy  of  Rudolph  Eucken ; Re-Bartlett,  Divine  Promptings ; 
S.  P.  Grundy,  Social  Service,  No.  3.  What  Public  Men  can  Do. 

Homiletic  Review,  New  York,  June:  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  Henry  Drum- 
mond— The  Scientist-Preacher;  Elliot  Field,  Basic  Value  of  the  Study 
of  Comparative  Religion;  George  W.  Gilmore,  Primitive  Religious 
Phenomena,  1.  Fundamentals  and  Sources;  Jesse  H.  Bond,  Genesis  of 
Jesus’  Doctrine  of  Fatherhood;  James  Denney,  Life  of  Christ  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels. 

Interpreter,  London,  April : J.  Moorhouse,  Did  Our  Lord  Share 

Current  Eschatological  Mistakes?;  A.  H.  McNeile,  God’s  Self-Revela- 
tion to  Israel;  G.  W.  Wade,  The  Death  of  Christ  in  Relation  to  Atone- 
ment; C.  W.  Emmet,  Schweitzer  on  St.  Paul;  John  W.  Graham,  The 
Mind  of  the  Son  of  Man;  Professor  Johnstone,  Who  Wrote  the 
Acts,  and  What  Were  His  Sources  of  Information?;  Richard  Brook, 
Christian  View  of  God;  Alban  G.  Widgery,  Rudulf  Eucken’s  Philoso- 
phy of  Religion. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Philadelphia,  April : Bishop  of 

Tasmania,  Plea  for  an  Honest  Casuistry;  A.  T.  Cadoux,  Implications 
of  the  Golden  Rule ; Sitanath  Tattvabhushan,  Ethical  Science  Among 
the  Hindus;  E.  W.  Hirst,  Morality  as  Inter-Personal;  E.  M.  White, 
The  Woman-Soul;  Henry  Neuman,  Some  Misconceptions  of  Moral 
Education. 

Irish  Theological  Quarterly,  Dublin  and  New  York,  April:  P.  J. 
Toner,  The  Supernatural;  Bede  Jarrett,  Economics  of  a Florentine 
Archbishop;  P.  Coffey,  Reflections  on  Some  Forms  of  Monism;  P. 
Ford,  Faith  and  Probability;  P.  Dahmen,  A New  Science:  Mission 
Science;  P.  Boylan,  The  Sign  in  Isaias  7:  14. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  Philadelphia,  April : Henry  Malter,  Per- 
sonifications of  Soul  and  Body;  Israel  Friedlaender,  Jewish  Arabic 
Studies;  Bernard  Revel,  Inquiry  into  Sources  of  Karaite-Halakah ; 
Samuel  Klein,  Estates  of  R.  Judah  Ha-Nasi ; Phineas  Mordell, 
Origin  of  Letters  and  Numerals  in  Sefer  Yesirah. 

Jewish  Review,  London  and  New  York,  May:  Achad  Ha’am,  Sum- 
ma  Summarum;  M.  E.  Lange,  Work  of  the  Jews  of  England  in  Pales- 
tine; A.  S.  Waldstein,  Development  of  Hebrew  as  a Modern  Vernacu- 
lar; M.  Brann,  Present-Day  Jewry  in  the  Light  of  the  XIVth  and 
XVth  Centuries;  Leon  Simon,  Jewish  Sectaries,  II:  The  Karaites. 
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Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  Boston,  Vol.  XXXI,  Part  1 : William 
R.  Arnold,  Passover  Papyrus  from  Elephantine;  W.  E.  M.  Aitken, 
Beelzebul ; Henri  Hyvernat,  The  J.  P.  Morgan  Collection  of  Manu- 
scripts. 

Journal  of  Religious  Psychology,  Worcester,  April:  G.  Stanley, 

Hall,  Genetic  View  of  Berkeley’s  Religious  Motivation ; Collys 

F.  Sparkman,  Satan  and  His  Ancestors,  from  a Psychological  Stand- 
point. II.  Rise,  Growth  and  Death  of  Satan;  Knight  Dunlap,  Psychic 
Research  and  Immortality;  F.  T.  Mayer-Oakes,  The  Winning  of  Re- 
ligion. I.  Need  People  Be  Religious? 

Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  London,  April:  G.  H.  Box,  The 

Christian  Messiah  in  the  Light  of  Judaism,  Ancient  and  Modern;  J.  A. 
Robison,  Problem  of  the  Didache;  A.  Ramsbotham,  Commentary  of 
Origen  on  Romans,  II;  E.  S.  Buchanan,  A Sixth-Century  Frag- 
ment of  St.  Mark;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  New  MS  of  the  Odes  of  Solomon; 
C.  H.  Turner,  Text  of  the  Newly  Discovered  Scholia  of  Origen  on  the 
Apocalypse;  J.  Chapman,  Zacharias,  slain  between  the  Temple  and  the 
Altar;  C.  F.  Rogers,  How  did  the  Jews  Baptize?;  C.  F.  Burney,  Old 
Testament  Notes. 

London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  April : Canon  Barnett,  Mr. 

Lloyd  George  on  the  Church  and  the  Poverty  Problem ; W.  T.  Davison, 
Eucken  on  Christianity;  Anne  E.  Keeling,  Italy  and  Her  Soldiery; 
Edward  Walker,  The  White  Man  in  the  Tropics;  R.  W.  G.  Hunter, 
A Leader  of  the  Renaissance;  Charles  Bone,  The  Chinese  Revolution; 
John  Telford,  Life  of  Cardinal  Newman. 

Lutheran  Church  Review,  Philadelphia,  April : Frank  M.  Urich, 

Comparative  Religion;  T.  E.  Schmauk,  The  Resurrection  Body  of  the 
Christian ; H.  E.  Jacobs,  Historical  Antecedents  of  the  General  Council ; 

G.  F.  Spieker,  Church  Polity.  Monarchical  Episcopate;  J.  Fry,  The 
Scripture  Lesson  at  Public  Service;  H.  E.  Jacobs,  Confessional  Prob- 
lem in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America  in  1742;  T.  E.  Schmauk, 
Confessional  Situation  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America  in  1827; 
J.  C.  Mattes,  The  Reconstructed  Christ  and  the  Reconstructionists ; 
Charles  R.  Keiter,  Immigration  in  the  XIXth  Century  in  its  Rela- 
tion to  the  Lutheran  Church  in  United  States;  H.  T.  Weber,  Is  the 
Augsburg  Confession  a Sufficient  Basis  for  Uniting  All  Lutherans?  II; 
E.  J.  C.  Kraeling,  The  Baptism  of  John  II;  John  D.  M.  Brown, 
Text  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  II;  Edward  T.  Horn,  An  Historical  and 
Theological  Criticism  of  the  Oxford  Movement;  H.  A.  Weaver,  Chris- 
tianity and  Brahmanism.  II ; J.  W.  Early,  The  Calendar.  The  Church 
Year;  Peter  Altpeter,  Chemnitz  on  the  Sacrament. 

Lutheran  Quarterly,  Gettysburg,  April : Frederick  G.  Gotwald, 

Pioneer  American  Lutheran  Journalism;  W.  H.  Wynn,  From  Duty  to 
Beauty;  Charles  W.  Super,  Duty  and  Destiny;  J.  A.  Singmaster, 
The  Amendment  of  the  Doctrinal  Basis  of  the  General  Synod;  John 
Aberly,  The  India  Mission,  1900-1910;  Hiram  King,  Actual  Atonement 
for  Sin  an  Antitypal  Climax ; J.  M.  H*antz,  Faith  and  Sight. 
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Methodist  Review,  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  May-June:  G.  W. 

Smith,  Bishop  Spellmeyer;  E.  G.  Schutz,  Reconstruction  in  Theology 
among  Laymen;  T.  B.  Neely,  The  Organic  Unity  of  Methodism;  A.  H. 
Tuttle,  The  Art  of  Prevailing  Prayer;  Wm.  F.  Warren,  All  Ye  Are 
Brethren;  R.  T.  Stevenson,  Methodist  Wine  Skins;  W.  W.  Guth, 
Nature  of  Revelation;  Daniel  Dorchester,  Democracy  and  Distress; 
C.  A.  Herrick,  Romantic  Tendencies  in  Work  of  Allan  Ramsay;  C.  S. 
Ball,  Methodism’s  Pride  and  Peril. 

Methodist  Review  Quarterly,  Nashville,  April : E.  Y.  Mullins, 

Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ;  John  C.  Granberry,  Eucken  and  His  Ideal- 
istic Philosophy;  Charles  F.  Smith,  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus;  N. 
Burwash,  Wesley’s  Relation  to  Theological  Standards;  F.  J.  McCon- 
nell, Handling  the  Religious  Problems  of  College  Students;  E.  R. 
Hendrix,  World’s  Dream  of  Peace;  S.  D.  Chown,  Importance  of  Soci- 
ology for  the  Preacher;  G.  W.  Dyer,  Failure  of  City  Government  in 
America;  Watson  B.  Duncan,  Evangelism  Needed  for  the  Times; 
William  T.  Ellis,  Meaning  of  China’s  Awakening. 

Monist,  Chicago,  April:  Richard  Garbe,  Contributions  of  Christian- 
ity to  Buddhism;  Paul  Carus,  Principle  of  Relativity;  Henri  Poin- 
care, The  New  Logics;  Edward  Gilchrist,  The  Weird  of  Love  and 
Death. 

Moslem  World,  London,  April:  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  On  Moslem 
Tradition;  Eugene  Stock,  C.  M.  S.  Missions  to  Moslems;  T.  L.  Pen- 
nell, Islam  in  Afghanistan;  J.  L.  MacIntyre,  Islam  in  Northern 
Nigeria;  Karl  Cederquist,  Islam  and  Christianity  in  Abyssinia;  Nich- 
olas M.  Steffens,  Modern  Anti-Trinitarianism  and  Islam;  W.  St. 
C.  Tisdall,  “The  Book”  or  “The  People  of  the  Book”;  W.  H.  T. 
Gairdner,  “The  Way”  of  the  Mohammedan  Mystic;  Arthur  H.  Ewing, 
Proposed  Moslem  University  for  India. 

Open  Court,  Chicago,  June:  Paul  Carus,  Life  of  Goethe;  Wilfred 
H.  Schoff,  Migration  of  a Primitive  Sailing  Craft  and  Its  Name; 
William  E.  Leonard,  A New  Aesop;  William  B.  Smith,  Reply  of 
Drews  to  his  Critics. 

Philosophical  Review,  Lancaster  and  New  York,  May:  Andr£ 

Lalande,  Philosophy  in  France  in  1911;  J.  E.  Creighton,  Determina- 
tion of  the  Real;  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  Problem  of  Time  in  Recent 
French  Philosophy;  J.  E.  Creighton,  Consistency  and  Ultimate  Dual- 
ism; Evander  B.  McGilvray,  Realism  and  the  Ego-Centric  Predica- 
ment. 

Reformed  Church  Review,  Lancaster,  April:  R.  C.  Schiedt,  Nietzsche 
and  the  Great  Problems  of  Modern  Thought;  H.  M.  J.  Klein,  The 
Social  Mind ; E.  E.  Kresge,  Influence  of  Schleiermacher  on  Modern 
Theology;  J.  F.  Buchheit,  True  Purpose  of  Collegiate  Education; 
Bernard  C.  Steiner,  The  World  Vision;  Joseph  M.  Newgard,  Teach- 
ing of  Jesus  as  an  Ethical  Norm  for  To-day;  A.  V.  Hiester,  Contem- 
porary Sociology. 

Review  and  Expositor,  Louisville,  April : E.  B.  Pollard,  Life  and 
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Work  of  William  Heth  Whitsitt;  George  Bladon,  A Study  of  History; 
W.  E.  Henry,  The  Heart  of  Sin;  John  R.  Sampey,  Recent  Commen- 
taries on  Genesis;  Henry  B.  Robbins,  The  Real  World;  E.  Y.  Mul- 
lins, Holy  Spirit  in  Old  Testament. 

Union  Seminary  Magazine,  Richmond,  April-May:  H.  Tucker 
Graham,  John  Randolph:  The  Man  and  His  Faith;  G.  B.  Strickler, 
Divinity  of  Christ;  Le  Roy  Gresham,  Problem  of  Sermon  Material; 
Theron  H.  Rice,  Neglect  of  Certain  Books  of  Scripture;  Homer  Mac- 
Millan, Moral  Conservation:  Problem  of  Home  Missions;  John  C. 
Barr,  Life  of  John  McDonogh  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Problem  of 
Christian  Education. 

Bulletin  d’ancienne  litterature  et  d’archeologie  chretiennes,  Paris, 
Avril : A.  Puech,  Les  origines  du  Priscillianisme  et  l’orthodoxie  de 
Priscillien,  I ; M.-J.  Lagrange,  Le  sens  de  Luc,  1 : 1,  d’apres  les  papyrus; 
Louis  Gougaud,  Etude  sur  les  Loricae  celtiques  et  sur  les  prieres 
qui  s’en  rapprochent  (Fin.). 

La  Ciencia  Tomista,  Madrid,  Mayo-Junio:  A.  G.  Menendez-Reigada, 
El  feminismo  en  Alemania;  Jose  de  Lamano  y Beneite,  El  ascetismo 
de  D.  Diego  de  Torres  Villarroel  (conclusion) ; Jose  D.  Gafo,  Las 
Cortes  y la  Constitucion  de  Cadiz  (continuacion)  ; Luis  G.  Alonso 
Getino,  El  Filosofo  Rancio. 

Lehre  und  Wehre,  St.  Louis,  Mai : Welche  Schwierigkeiten  es  fur 
Lutheraner  macht,  in  der  Lehre  von  der  Gnadenwahl,  wie  sie  in  der 
Schrift  gelehrt  und  im  Bekenntnis  unserer  Kirche  bekannt  ist,  nicht 
einig  zu  sein ; Pauli  Lehrstellung;  Das  romisch-katholische  Glaubens- 
bekenntnis  und  die  Religionsfreiheit. 

Recherches  de  Science  Religieuse,  Paris,  Mai-Juin:  Ferdinand  Prat, 
Le  triomphe  du  Christ  sur  les  Principautes  et  les  Puissances;  Gustave 
Bardy,  Le  symbole  de  Lucien  d’Antioche  et  les  formules  du  synode  in 
Encaeniis,  II  art.;  Jules  Misson,  Notes  d’histoire  des  sacraments 
d’apres  les  capitulaires  de  Charlemagne ; Joseph  de  Ghellinck,  Notes 
sur  le  premier  emploi  du  mot  transsubstantiation,  III.  suite;  Paul 
Dudon,  Notes  et  documents  sur  le  Quietisme.  IV.  Le  premier  livre  d’un 
jesuite  contre  la  “Guide  spirituelle”  et  la  “Pratique  facile”. 

Revue  Benedictine,  Paris,  Avril : J.  Chapman,  St.  Paul  and  the 

revelation  to  St.  Peter,  Matt.  16:  17;  A.  Wilmart,  Un  bref  traite  de 
saint  Augustin  contre  les  Donatistes;  G.  Morin,  Un  recueil  gallican 
inedit  de  Benedictiones  episcopate  en  usage  a Freising  aux  Vlle-IXe 
siecles;  A.  Wilmart,  Une  contribution  a l’histoire  de  l’ancienne  minus- 
cule latine ; G.  Morin,  Les  inscriptions  dedicatoires  des  premieres 
eglises  de  Tegernsee  sous  l’abbe  fondateur  Adalbert. 

Revue  d’Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  Louvain,  Avril:  A.  d'Ales,  Ter- 

tullien  et  Calliste.  Le  traite  de  Tertullien  De  pudicitia  (suite,  a suivre)  ; 
R.  P Galtier,  La  consignation  dans  les  Eglises  d’Occident ; V.  Brants, 
L'economie  politique  et  sociale  dans  les  ecrits  de  L.  Lessius  (1554- 
1623)  (suite  et  fin). 

Revue  de  Theologie  et  des  Questions  Religieuses,  Montauban,  Mars : 
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Andre  Arnal,  Apres  la  mort;  Ch.  Bruston,  La  seconde  edition  des- 
odes  de  Salomon  (suite  et  fin);  L.  Perrier,  Armand  Sabatier;  Eugene 
Dieny,  Reduction  a l’essentiel  des  Declarations  ou  Confessions  de  foi ;• 
Ch.  Bruston,  La  plus  ancienne  inscription  cananeenne  connue;  G. 
Mondain,  Les  Malgaches  et  certains  faits  de  l’Ancien  Testament. 

Revue  des  Sciences  Philosophiques  et  Theologiques,  Kain  (Belgique),. 
Avril : A.  D.  Sertillanges,  La  Sanction  morale  dans  la  Philosophic 
de  Saint  Thomas ; M.  D.  Roland-Gosselin,  Les  Methodes  de  la  Defini- 
tion d’apres  Aristote;  M.  Jacquin,  Le  Magistere  Ecclesiastique  Source 
et  Regie  de  la  Theologie;  R.  Coui.on,  Jacobin,  Gallican  et  “Appelan”, 
le  P.  Noel  Alexandre  (suite) ; A.  Debil,  L’attestation  du  nombre  sep- 
tenaire  des  Sacrements  chez  Gregoire  de  Bergame. 

Theologische  Studien,  Utrecht,  XXX  Jaargang,  Aflevering  III:  J.  Th. 
Ubbink,  Tertullianus’  verloren  gegane  geschriften;  G.  Vellenga,  De 
dood  des  Heeren ; Boekaankondigingen ; D.  Plooy,  Meyboom’s  Clemens 
Alexandrinus;  A.  van  der  Flier,  G.  Jzn,  K.  Sonies’  De  tijdsbepaling 
van  het  eerste  Psalmboek;  A.  van  der  Flied  G.  Jzn,  Wildeboer’s 
Nieuw  licht  over  het  Oude  Testament. 

Zeitschrift  fur  katholische  Theologie,  Innsbruck,  XXXVI  Band,  2 
Heft;  J.  B.  Nisius,  Zur  Geschichte  der  Vulgate  Sixtina;  N.  Panlus, 
Der  sogenannte  Ablass  von  Schuld  und  Strafe  im  spateren  Mittelalter ;. 
C.  A.  Kneller,  Cyprians  Schrift  von  der  Einheit  der  Kirche;  F. 
Pangerl,  Studien  fiber  Albert  den  Grossen. 


